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CHAPTEE   LVIII. 

RESIDENCE   AT   ST.   HELENA. 

THE  Emperor,  the  Grand-Marshal,  and  the  Admiral, 
riding  out  to  visit  Longwood,  which  had  been  chosen  foi 
the  Emperor's  residence,  on  their  return  saw  a  small 
villa  with  a  pavilion  attached  to  it,  about  two  miles  from 
the  town,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Balcombe,  a  merchant  of 
the  island.  This  spot  pleased  the  Emperor;  and  the 
Admiral  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  for  him 
to  remain  here  than  to  return  to  the  town,  where  the 
sentinels  at  his  door,  with  the  crowds  collected  round  it, 
in  a  manner  confined  him  to  his  chamber.  The  pavilion 
was  a  sort  of  summer-house  on  a  pointed  eminence,  about 
thirty  or  forty  paces  from  the  house,  where  the  family 
were  accustomed  to  resort  in  fine  weather  to  amuse  them- 
selves: this  was  the  obscure  retreat  hired  for  the  tem- 
porary abode  of  the  Emperor ;  and  he  took  possession  of 
it  immediately.  There  is  a  carriage-road  from  the  town ; 
and  the  valley  is  here  less  rugged  in  its  aspect.  Las 
Cases  was  soon  sent  for.  As  he  ascended  the  winding 
path  leading  to  the  pavilion,  he  saw  Napoleon  standing 
at  the  threshold  of  the  door.  His  body  was  slightly  bent, 
and  his  hands  behind  his  back :  he  wore  his  usual  neat 
and  simple  uniform  and  his  celebrated  little  hat  Las 
Cases  paused  to  look  at  him  with  that  feeling  of  respect 
which  greatness  and  misfortune  inspire !  In  none  of  his 
campaigns  had  he  been  so  badly  lodged.  The  summer- 
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house  contained  only  one  room  on  the  ground-floor,  with 
neither  curtains  nor  shutters,  and  scarcely  a  seat  in  the 
room.  The  Emperor  was  alone :  the  servants  were  pre- 
paring his  bed  He  took  a  fancy  to  walk  a  little ;  but 
there  was  no  level  ground  on  any  side  of  the  pavilion, 
which  was  surrounded  by  huge  pieces  of  rock.  He  took 
the  arm  of  his  companion,  and  began  to  converse  in  a 
cheerful  strain.  Night  was  advancing ;  profound  silence, 
undisturbed  solitude,  reigned  around ;  —  here  then  was  the 
man  who  had  governed  the  world,  stripped  of  everything 
but  his  unfading  renown,  and  with  all  his  grandeur 
concentrated  in  himself  alone;  and  there  were  persons 
who,  not  satisfied  with  this,  were  disposed  to  crush  him 
still  further  and  insult  over  his  fall!  When  Napoleon 
was  about  to  retire  to  rest,  the  servants  found  that  one  of 
the  windows  was  open  close  to  the  bed :  they  barricadoed 
it  as  well  as  they  could,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air,  of  the 
effects  of  which  the  Emperor  was  very  susceptible.  Las 
Cases  ascended  to  an  upper  room,  about  seven  feet  square, 
with  only  a  bed  and  a  mattress  on  the  floor,  which  served 
for  himself  and  his  son.  From  this  retreat  they  could 
hear  the  sound  of  the  Emperor's  voice  and  distinguish 
his  words.  The  valets-de-chambre  lay  stretched  in  their 
cloaks  across  the  threshold  of  the  door.  Such  is  the 
description  of  the  first  night  Napoleon  passed  at  the 
Briars. 

They  breakfasted  without  a  table-cloth  or  plates ;  and 
the  remains  of  the  preceding  day's  dinner  furnished  their 
repast.  An  English  officer  was  lodged  in  the  house  as 
their  guard;  and  two  inferior  officers  marched  up  and 
down  before  the  door  with  considerable  state,  to  watch 
their  motions.  The  Emperor  next  proceeded  to  his  dic- 
tation, which  occupied  him  for  several  hours;  and  then 
took  a  walk  in  the  garden,  where  he  was  met  by  the  two 
Miss  Balcombes,  lively  and  innocent  girls  about  fourteen 
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or  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  presented  him  with  flowers, 
and  overwhelmed  him  with  the  most  whimsical  ques- 
tions. Napoleon  was  amused  by  their  familiarity,  to 
which  he  had  been  little  accustomed.  "  We  have  been  to 
a  masked  ball, "  said  he,  when  the  young  ladies  had  taken 
their  leave. 

The  next  day  a  chicken  was  brought  for  breakfast, 
which  the  Emperor  undertook  to  carve  himself,  and  was 
surprised  at  his  succeeding  so  well,  it  being  a  long  time 
since  he  had  done  so  much.  The  coffee  was  so  bad  that 
on  tasting  it  he  thought  himself  poisoned,  and  sent  it 
away.  He  happened  to  be  using  a  snuff-box  set  with 
ancient  medals,  having  Greek  inscriptions.  He  gave  it 
to  Las  Cases  to  translate  one  of  the  names,  but  presently 
laughed  and  said,  "  I  see  you  are  no  better  a  scholar  than 
myself. "  It  was  then  handed  to  young  Las  Cases,  a  boy 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  easily  read  the 
names  of  Mithridates,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  some 
others.  This  led  Napoleon  to  remark  on  the  excellent 
education  he  had  given  to  the  youth  of  France.  He  said, 
if  he  had  thought  only  of  himself  and  of  securing  his  own 
authority,  he  should  have  hid  learning  under  a  bushel, 
instead  of  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  diffuse  and 
improve  knowledge.  The  plan  of  his  University,  he 
added,  had  been  spoiled  by  others.  In  the  evening,  the 
Emperor  went  to  visit  Mr.  Balcombe.  The  young  ladies, 
and  an  English  gentleman  who  was  there,  fell  into  some 
droll  anachronisms  respecting  persons  they  had  read  of  in 
history  and  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  On  the  21st 
the  Admiral  came  to  visit  the  Emperor,  and  might  have 
been  kept  waiting  outside  the  door,  as  there  was  no  one 
but  Las  Cases  to  open  it  for  him.  Among  other  priva- 
tions, Napoleon  could  not  procure  a  bath,  which  was  so 
necessary  to  his  health.  In  the  evening  the  whole  of  his 
suite  met,  and  were  assembled  round  him,  when  he  made 
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some  bitter  reflections  on  their  situation.  The  English 
Ministers  had  treated  him  as  a  prisoner  of  war :  he  was 
not  one ;  or  if  he  were,  the  right  over  him  ceased  with 
the  war  itself.  His  detention  and  the  mode  of  it  was 
equally  an  act  of  violence  and  duplicity.  The  Emperor 
transmitted  a  paper  stating  these  arguments  (and  desiring 
to  hear  news  of  his  wife  and  son)  to  the  English  Ministry, 
by  the  captain  of  the  vessel  which  was  about  to  set  sail 
on  its  return  to  Europe. 

The  mornings  were  passed  in  business :  in  the  evening 
the  Emperor  sometimes  strolled  to  the  neighbouring 
habitation,  where  the  young  ladies  made  him  play  at 
whist.  The  "  Campaign  of  Italy  *  was  nearly  finished ;  and 
Las  Cases  proposed  that  the  other  Frenchmen  who  were 
lodged  in  the  town  should  come  up  every  morning  to  assist 
in  writing  out  the  "  Campaign  of  Egypt "  the  "  History  of 
the  Consulate,"  etc.  The  suggestion  pleased  the  Emperor, 
so  that  from  that  time  one  or  two  of  his  suite  came  regularly 
every  day  to  write  to  his  dictation.  They  then  stayed 
to  dinner,  and  thus  afforded  the  Emperor  a  little  more 
amusement  than  he  had  received  hitherto.  A  tent,  the 
gift  of  the  Colonel  of  the  53d  regiment,  was  spread  out 
so  as  to  form  a  prolongation  of  the  pavilion.  Their  cook 
took  up  his  abode  at  Briars.  The  table-linen  was  taken 
from  the  trunks;  the  plate  was  set  forth;  and  the  first 
dinner  after  these  new  arrangements  was  a  sort  of  fete. 
One  day  at  dinner,  Napoleon  casting  his  eye  on  one  of 
the  dishes  of  his  campaign-service  on  which  the  Imperial 
arms  were  engraved,  "  How  they  have  spoiled  that !  "  he 
exclaimed ;  and  he  could  not  refrain  from  observing  that 
the  King  was  in  great  haste  to  take  possession  of  the 
Imperial  plate,  which  certainly  did  not  belong  to  him. 
One  day  he  drew  out  a  cabinet,  in  which  were  a  number 
of  medallions,  given  him  by  the  Pope  and  other  poten- 
tates ;  some  letters  of  Louis  XVIIL  which  he  had  left  be- 
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hind  him  on  his  writing-table,  in  the  suddenness  of  his 
flight  from  the  Thuilleries  on  the  20th  of  March ;  and  a 
number  of  other  letters  found  in  the  portfolio  of  M. 
Blacas,  intended  to  calumniate  Napoleon.  He  now  never 
dressed  till  about  four  o'clock :  he  then  walked  in  the 
garden,  which  he  particularly  liked  on  account  of  its 
solitude;  the  English  soldiers  having  been  removed  at 
Mr.  Balcombe's  request.  A  little  arbour  in  it  was 
covered  with  canvas,  and  a  chair  and  table  placed  in 
it;  and  here  the  Emperor  afterwards  dictated  a  great  part 
of  his  *  Memoirs. "  In  the  evening,  when  he  did  not  go 
out,  he  generally  contrived  to  prolong  the  conversation  till 
eleven  or  twelve  o'clock.  He  avoided  retiring  to  bed  too 
early ;  as  when  he  did  so,  he  awoke  in  the  night,  and  was 
obliged  to  rise  and  read,  to  divert  his  mind  from  sorrowful 
reflections. 

It  was  now  November.  Napoleon  one  morning  had  a 
misunderstanding  with  Bertrand  about  a  letter  of  com- 
plaint to  the  Governor,  which  had  not  been  delivered. 
*  If  you  thought  it  improperly  expressed,  why  did  you 
not  say  so  ?  This  did  not  require  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  to  deliberate  upon ;  but  it  is  now  a  fortnight " 
His  good-humour,  however,  soon  returned;  and  in  the 
evening,  to  show  it  had  left  no  disagreeable  impression 
on  his  mind,  he  repeated  more  than  once,  "  It  was  after 
we  had  made  it  up  with  the  Grand-Marshal ;  it  was  before 
the  misunderstanding  with  the  Grand -Marshal. "  The 
Emperor,  in  conversing  on  the  subject,  expressed  doubts 
of  the  accounts  of  the  prodigious  armies  of  Xerxes  and 
Darius,  and  of  the  brilliant  victories  obtained  by  the 
Greeks  over  them.  He  believed,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
numerous  armies  of  Tamerlane  and  Genghis  Khan,  and  the 
hordes  of  barbarians  who  overran  Europe  in  the  middle 
ages;  and  said  the  situation  of  Eussia  was  admirably 
calculated  to  bring  about  another  such  catastrophe.  He 
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observed  that  a  conqueror  to  succeed  must  be  ferocious, 
thinking  probably  that  he  had  shown  too  much  mildness. 
They  had  hitherto  had  no  books  to  assist  them  in  their 
labours,  and  were  glad  to  obtain  from  Major  Hudson,  a 
resident  in  the  island,  the  volumes  of  the  "  Annual 
Eegister,"  from  1793  to  1807. 

The  Emperor  had  been  dictating  in  the  garden  to 
Oenerals  Montholon  and  Gourgaud;  and  on  walking 
out,  found  himself  fatigued  and  indisposed.  He  was 
annoyed  at  seeing  some  females  advancing  to  throw 
themselves  awkwardly  in  his  way:  he  turned  aside  to 
avoid  them.  He  had  three  horses  at  his  disposal,  and 
it  was  suggested  that  riding  might  be  beneficial  to  him ; 
but  he  replied  that  he  never  could  reconcile  himself  to 
the  idea  of  riding  with  an  English  officer  constantly  at 
his  side ;  adding  that  everything  in  life  must  be  reduced 
to  calculation,  and  that  if  the  vexation  arising  from  seeing 
his  gaoler  were  greater  than  the  advantage  he  might  derive 
from  riding,  it  was  of  course  advisable  to  renounce  the 
amusement  altogether.  The  horses  were  accordingly  sent 
back  The  Emperor  closed  the  day  with  a  walk.  After 
some  broken  conversations,  he  looked  at  his  watch,  and 
was  glad  to  find  it  was  near  midnight.  He  said  that 
sometimes  he  could  not  reflect  without  dismay  on  the 
many  years  he  might  still  have  to  live,  and  on  the  inu- 
tility  of  a  protracted  old  age ;  and  that  if  he  were  sure 
France  was  tranquil  and  happy  and  not  needing  his  aid, 
he  should  have  lived  long  enough. 

Thus  time  passed  with  little  variety  or  interruption. 
The  weather  at  this  time  of  the  year  became  delightful, 
and  Napoleon  insensibly  recovered  from  his  indisposi- 
tion. One  day,  his  usual  task  being  done,  he  strolled  out 
in  a  new  direction.  He  proceeded  towards  the  town  till 
he  came  within  sight  of  the  road  and  shipping.  As  he 
was  returning,  he  met  Mrs.  Balcombe  and  a  Mrs.  Stuart, 
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a  very  pretty  woman  about  twenty,  who  was  on  her  way 
back  from  Bombay  to  England.  The  Emperor  conversed 
with  her  respecting  the  manners  and  customs  of  India, 
and  the  inconveniences  of  a  long  sea-voyage,  particularly 
to  females.  He  also  spoke  of  Scotland,  which  was  Mrs. 
Stuart's  native  country ;  said  a  great  deal  about  Ossian, 
and  complimented  the  lady  on  the  climate  of  India  not 
having  spoiled  her  clear  Scottish  complexion.  At  this 
moment,  some  slaves  carrying  heavy  boxes  passed  by  on 
the  road ;  Mrs.  Ealcombe  desired  them  to  keep  back ;  but 
the  Emperor  interfered,  saying,  "  Eespect  the  burden, 
Madam !  "  At  these  words,  Mrs.  Stuart,  who  had  been 
attentively  observing  the  Emperor's  features,  said  in  a 
low  tone  of  voice  to  her  friend :  — a  Heavens !  what  a 
countenance  and  what  a  character !  How  different  from 
what  I  had  been  led  to  expect !  "  —  Napoleon  shortly  after 
repeated  the  same  walk  and  went  into  the  house  of  Major 
Hudson,  who  had  lent  him  the  "  Annual  Eegister, "  and 
where  he  saw  some  beautiful  children  at  play  at  the  gate. 
This  visit  occasioned  considerable  alarm  to  the  constituted 
authorities.  The  Governor  gave  a  ball,  to  which  the 
French  were  invited ;  and  Las  Cases  about  the  same  time 
rode  over  to  Longwood  with  Madame  Bertrand  in  a 
carriage  drawn  by  six  oxen,  to  see  what  advance  had 
been  made  in  the  preparations  for  their  reception  there. 
His  report  on  his  return  was  not  very  favourable.  They 
were  to  have  remained  only  a  few  days  at  Briars;  and 
they  had  now  been  six  weeks  there,  during  which  time 
Napoleon  had  been  nearly  as  much  confined  as  if  on  board 
the  vessel.  His  health  began  to  be  impaired  by  it  Las 
Cases  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Emperor  did  not 
possess  that  constitution  of  iron  that  is  usually  ascribed 
to  him ;  and  that  it  was  the  strength  of  his  mind,  not  of 
his  body,  that  carried  him  through  the  labours  of  the  field 
and  of  the  cabinet  In  speaking  on  this  subject,  Napo- 
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leon  himself  observes  that  nature  had  endowed  him  with 
two  peculiarities :  one  was  the  power  of  sleeping  whenever 
he  needed  repose,  at  any  hour  or  in  any  place;  another 
advantage,  as  he  considered  it,  was  his  being  incapable  of 
committing  any  injurious  excess  either  in  eating  or  drink- 
ing. *  If, "  said  he,  "  I  go  the  least  beyond  my  mark, 
my  stomach  instantly  revolts. "  He  was  subject  to  nausea 
from  very  slight  causes,  and  to  colds  from  any  change  of 
air. 

Mr.  Balcombe's  little  garden,  in  which  they  so  often 
talked,  was  superintended  by  an  old  negro.  The  first 
time  they  saw  him,  the  Emperor,  according  to  his  usual 
custom,  desired  several  questions  to  be  put  to  him ;  and 
his  answers  excited  a  strong  interest  in  his  favour.  He  was 
a  Malay  Indian,  and  had  been  forced  from  his  home  by  the 
crew  of  an  English  vessel  and  sold  at  St  Helena,  where 
he  had  continued  ever  since  in  slavery.  His  story  bore 
every  mark  of  truth.  The  Emperor  expressed  a  wish 
to  purchase  him,  and  send  him  back  to  his  own  country ; 
but  when  they  left  Briars,  poor  Toby,  sharing  the  fate  of 
all  earthly  things,  was  forgotten.  The  Emperor  generally 
stopped  near  his  hut,  and  after  entering  into  talk  with 
him,  as  if  wishing  to  study  the  feelings  of  the  old  slave, 
closed  the  conversation  by  giving  him  a  napoleon.  He 
became  much  attached  to  the  Emperor,  and  called  him  the 
Good  Gentleman.  These  meetings  with  the  old  Indian 
were  mostly  followed  by  novel,  spirited,  and  characteristic 
remarks  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor.  "  Poor  Toby, "  he 
would  say,  "  has  been  torn  away  from  his  family,  from  his 
native  land,  and  sold  to  slavery :  could  anything  be  more 
miserable  for  himself  or  more  criminal  in  others !  If  this 
crime  be  the  act  of  the  English  captain  alone,  he  is  one  of 
the  vilest  of  men ;  but  if  it  be  that  of  the  whole  crew,  it 
may  have  been  committed  by  men  perhaps  not  so  base  as 
might  be  imagined;  for  vice  is  always  individual,  and 
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scarcely  ever  collective.  Joseph's  brethren  could  not 
bring  themselves  to  slay  him ;  while  Judas,  a  cool,  hypo- 
critical, calculating  villain,  betrayed  his  master.  A 
philosopher  has  affirmed  that  men  are  born  wicked:  it 
would  be  both  difficult  and  idle  to  attempt  to  discover 
whether  the  assertion  be  true.  This,  at  least,  is  certain, 
that  the  great  mass  of  society  is  not  wicked ;  for  if  the 
majority  were  determined  to  be  criminal  and  to  violate 
the  laws,  who  would  have  the  power  to  restrain  or  prevent 
them  ?  This  is  the  triumph  of  civilisation ;  for  this  happy 
result  springs  from  its  bosom,  and  arises  out  of  its  nature. 
Sentiments  are  for  the  most  part  traditional;  we  feel 
them  because  they  were  felt  by  those  who  preceded  us : 
thus  we  must  look  to  the  development  of  the  human 
reason  and  faculties  for  the  only  key  to  social  order,  the 
only  secret  of  the  legislator.  Only  those  who  wish  to 
deceive  the  people  and  rule  them  for  their  own  personal 
advantage,  would  desire  to  keep  them  in  ignorance;  for 
the  more  they  are  enlightened,  the  more  they  will  feel 
convinced  of  the  utility  of  laws  and  of  the  necessity  of 
obeying  them;  and  the  more  steady,  happy,  and  pros- 
perous will  society  become.  If,  however,  knowledge 
should  ever  be  dangerous  in  the  multitude,  it  can  only  be 
when  the  Government,  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of 
the  people,  drives  them  into  an  unnatural  situation,  or 
dooms  the  lower  classes  to  perish  for  want  In  such  a 
case,  knowledge  would  inspire  them  with  spirit  to  defend 
themselves,  or  to  become  criminal. 

"  My  Code  alone,  from  its  simplicity,  has  been  more 
beneficial  to  France  than  the  whole  mass  of  laws  which 
preceded  it  My  schools  and  my  system  of  mutual  in- 
struction are  preparing  generations  yet  unborn.  'Thus, 
during  my  reign,  crimes  were  rapidly  diminishing ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  with  our  neighbours  in  England,  they 
have  been  increasing  to  a  frightful  degree.  This  alone  is 
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sufficient  to  enable  any  one  to  form  a  decisive  judgment  of 
the  respective  governments. 

"  Look  at  the  United  States,  where,  without  any  appar- 
ent force  or  effort,  everything  goes  on  prosperously; 
every  one  is  happy  and  contented;  and  this  is  because 
the  public  wishes  and  interests  are  in  fact  the  ruling 
power.  Place  the  same  government  at  variance  with  the 
will  and  interests  of  the  inhabitants,  and  you  would  soon 
see  what  disturbance,  trouble,  and  confusion,  and,  above 
all,  what  an  increase  of  crimes  would  ensue. 

"  When  I  acquired  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs,  it 
was  wished  that  I  might  become  a  Washington.  Words 
cost  nothing ;  and  no  doubt  those  who  were  so  ready  to 
express  the  wish,  did  so  without  any  knowledge  of  times, 
places,  persons,  or  things.  Had  I  been  in  America,  I 
would  willingly  have  been  a  Washington,  and  I  should 
have  had  little  merit  in  so  doing ;  for  I  do  not  see  how  I 
could  reasonably  have  acted  otherwise.  But  had  Wash- 
ington been  in  France,  exposed  to  discord  within,  and 
invasion  from  without,  I  would  have  defied  him  to  have 
been  what  he  was  in  America;  at  least,  he  would  have 
been  a  fool  to  attempt  it,  and  would  only  have  prolonged 
the  existence  of  evil.  For  my  own  part,  I  could  only 
have  been  a  crowned  Washington.  It  was  only  in  a 
Congress  of  kings,  in  the  midst  of  kings  yielding  or 
subdued,  that  I  could  become  so.  Then  and  there  alone, 
I  could  successfully  display  Washington's  moderation, 
disinterestedness,  and  wisdom.  I  could  not  reasonably 
attain  to  this  but  by  means  of  the  universal  Dictatorship. 
To  this  I  aspired ;  can  that  be  thought  a  crime  ?  Can  it 
be  believed  that  to  resign  this  authority  would  have  been 
beyond  the  power  of  human  nature  ?  Sylla,  glutted  with 
crimes,  dared  to  abdicate,  pursued  by  public  execration ! 
What  motive  could  have  checked  me,  who  would  have 
been  followed  only  by  blessings?  But  it  remained  for 
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me  to  conquer  at  Moscow!  How  many  will  hereafter 
regret  my  disasters  and  my  fall!  But  to  require  pre- 
maturely of  me  that  sacrifice,  for  which  the  time  had  not 
arrived,  was  a  vulgar  absurdity ;  and  for  me  to  have  pro- 
claimed or  promised  it,  would  have  heen  taken  for 
hypocrisy  and  quackery :  that  was  not  my  way.  I 
repeat,  it  remained  for  me  to  conquer  at  Moscow !  " 

On  another  occasion,  pausing  before  Toby,  he  said: — 
*  What,  after  all,  is  this  poor  human  machine  ?  There 
is  not  one  whose  exterior  form  is  like  another,  or  whose 
internal  organisation  resembles  the  rest!  And  it  is  by 
disregarding  this  truth  that  we  are  led  to  the  commission 
of  so  many  errors !  Had  Toby  been  a  Brutus,  he  would 
have  put  himself  to  death ;  if  an  ^Esop,  he  would  now, 
perhaps,  have  been  the  Governor's  adviser;  if  an  ardent 
and  zealous  Christian,  he  would  have  borne  his  chains  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  blessed  them.  As  for  poor  Toby, 
he  endures  his  misfortunes  very  quietly ;  he  stoops  to  his 
work,  and  spends  his  days  in  innocent  tranquillity." 
Then,  after  looking  at  him  for  a  few  moments  in  silence, 
he  turned  away  and  said,  "  Certainly  there  is  a  wide  step 
from  poor  Toby  to  a  King  Eichard !  —  and  yet, "  continued 
he,  as  he  walked  along,  °  the  crime  is  not  the  less  atro- 
cious ;  for  this  man,  after  all,  had  his  family,  his  happi- 
ness, and  his  liberty ;  and  it  was  a  horrible  act  of  cruelty 
to  bring  him  here  to  languish  in  the  fetters  of  his  sla- 
very. "  Then,  suddenly  stopping  short,  he  added,  "  But 
I  read  in  your  looks  that  you  think  he  is  not  the  only 
example  of  the  sort  at  St.  Helena !  "  And  whether  he 
felt  offended  at  being  placed  on  a  parallel  with  Toby, 
whether  he  thought  it  necessary  to  raise  my  spirits,  or 
whatever  else  might  be  his  reason,  he  went  on  with 
dignity  and  animation :  — "  My  dear  Las  Cases,  there  is 
not  the  least  resemblance  here:  if  the  outrage  is  of  a 
higher  class,  the  victims  also  furnish  very  different 
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resources.  "We  have  not  been  exposed  to  corporeal  suffer- 
ings; or  if  that  had  been  attempted,  we  have  souls  to 
disappoint  our  tyrants!  Our  situation  may  even  have 
its  charms!  The  eyes  of  the  universe  are  fixed  upon  us! 
We  are  martyrs  in  an  immortal  cause.  Millions  of 
human  beings  are  weeping  for  us :  our  country  sighs,  and 
glory  mourns  our  fate!  "We  here  struggle  against  the 
oppression  of  the  Gods,  and  the  prayers  of  nations  are  for 
us !  "  —  After  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds,  he  continued :  — 
*  Besides,  this  is  not  the  source  of  my  real  sufferings. 
If  I  considered  only  myself,  perhaps  I  should  have  reason 
to  rejoice.  Misfortunes  are  not  without  their  heroism  and 
their  glory.  Adversity  was  wanting  to  my  career.  Had 
I  died  on  the  throne,  enveloped  in  the  dense  atmosphere 
of  my  power,  I  should  to  many  have  remained  a  problem ; 
but  now  misfortune  will  enable  all  to  judge  of  me  without 
disguise. " 

The  Emperor,  among  other  things,  amused  himself  by 
reading  the  "  New  Eloise,"  which  he  criticised  at  first  very 
favourably,  and  afterwards  more  severely;  and  with 
giving  an  account  to  those  about  him  of  his  different 
generals.  There  was  now  a  talk  of  their  removal  to 
Longwood,  which  had  been  got  nearly  ready;  they  re- 
moved there  on  the  10th  of  December,  1815.  The  Em- 
peror invited  Mr.  Balcombe  to  breakfast  with  him  that 
morning,  and  conversed  with  him  in  a  very  lively  and 
cheerful  manner.  About  two,  Admiral  Cockburn  was 
announced;  he  advanced  with  -an  air  of  embarrassment. 
In  consequence  of  the  restraints  imposed  upon  him  at 
Briars,  and  the  manner  in  which  those  of  his  suite 
residing  in  the  town  had  been  treated,  the  Emperor  had 
discontinued  receiving  the  visits  of  the  Admiral ;  yet  on 
the  present  occasion  he  behaved  towards  him  as  though 
nothing  had  happened.  At  length,  they  left  Briars  and 
set  out  for  Longwood.  The  Emperor  rode  the  horse 
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which  had  been  brought  for  him  from  the  Cape:  he 
was  a  small,  sprightly,  and  tolerably  handsome  animal. 
The  Emperor  wore  his  uniform  of  the  Chasseurs  of  the 
Guard :  his  graceful  manner  and  handsome  countenance 
were  particularly  remarked.  The  Admiral  was  very  atten- 
tive to  him.  The  road  was  lined  with  persons  collected 
to  see  him  pass.  At  the  entrance  of  Longwood,  they 
found  a  guard  under  arms,  who  rendered  the  prescribed 
honours  to  their  illustrious  captive.  The  Emperor's 
horse,  unused  to  this  kind  of  parade,  was  startled  at 
the  sound  of  the  drum,  and  refused  to  proceed  without 
the  help  of  the  spur.  The  Admiral  took  great  pains  to 
point  out  the  minutest  details  at  Longwood.  He  had 
himself  superintended  all  the  arrangements,  among  which 
was  a  bath.  The  Emperor  was  satisfied  with  everything, 
and  the  Admiral  seemed  highly  pleased.  He  had  antici- 
pated petulance  and  disdain ;  but  the  Emperor  manifested 
perfect  good-humour. 

They  were  now  settled  in  their  new  abode,  and  could 
tell  the  limits  of  their  prison.  Longwood,  which  was 
originally  a  farm  belonging  to  the  East-India  Company, 
and  was  afterwards  given  as  a  country  residence  to  the 
Deputy-Governor,  is  situated  on  one  of  the  highest  parts 
of  the  island.  The  difference  between  the  temperature  of 
this  place  and  the  valley  below  is  very  great  It  stands 
on  a  level  height  of  some  extent,  and  near  the  eastern 
coast.  Continual  and  frequently  violent  winds  blow 
regularly  from  the  same  quarter.  The  sun,  though  rarely 
seen,  nevertheless  exercises  its  influence  on  the  atmos- 
phere, which  is  apt  to  produce  disorders  on  the  liver. 
Heavy  and  sudden  falls  of  rain  inundate  the  ground ;  and 
there  is  no  settled  course  of  the  seasons.  The  sun  passes 
over  their  heads  twice  a  year.  Notwithstanding  the 
abundant  rains,  the  grass  is  either  nipped  by  the  wind 
or  dried  up  by  the  heat.  The  water,  which  is  conveyed 
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up  to  Longwood  by  pipes,  is  so  unwholesome  as  to  be 
unfit  for  use  till  it  has  been  boiled.  The  trees,  which  at 
a  distance  impart  a  smiling  aspect  to  the  country,  are 
merely  gum-trees,  a  wretched  kind  of  shrub,  affording  no 
shade.  On  one  hand,  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  the 
ocean ;  but  the  rest  of  the  scene  presents  only  a  mass  of 
huge  barren  rocks,  deep  gulfs,  and  desolate  valleys ;  and 
in  the  distance  appear  the  green  and  misty  chain  of  moun- 
tains, above  which  towers  Diana's  Peak.  In  short,  Long- 
wood  can  be  agreeable  only  to  the  traveller  after  the 
fatigues  of  a  long  voyage,  to  whom  the  sight  of  any 
country  is  a  relief.  Las  Cases  seems  to  hint  that  they 
had  paid  dear  for  this  pleasing  illusion ;  but  it  was  not 
from  the  reports  of  such  travellers  that  they  were  sent  to 
St.  Helena,  Of  that  at  least  we  may  be  sure. 

Workmen  had  been  employed  for  two  months  in  pre- 
paring Longwood  for  their  reception ;  the  result  of  their 
labours,  however,  amounted  to  little.  The  entrance  to 
the  house  was  through  a  room  which  had  been  just  built, 
and  which  was  intended  to  answer  the  double  purpose  of 
an  ante-chamber  and  a  dining-room.  This  apartment  led 
to  another,  which  was  made  the  drawing-room:  beyond 
this  was  a  third  room  running  in  a  cross  direction  and 
very  dark.  This  was  intended  to  be  the  depository  of  the 
Emperor's  maps  and  books,  but  it  was  afterwards  con- 
verted into  the  dining-room.  The  Emperor's  chamber 
opened  into  this  apartment  on  the  right-hand  side.  This 
chamber  was  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  forming  the 
Emperor's  cabinet  and  sleeping-room;  a  little  external 
gallery  served  for  a  bathing-room.  Opposite  the  Em- 
peror's chamber,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  building, 
were  the  apartments  of  Madame  Montholon,  her  husband, 
and  her  son,  which  have  been  since  used  as  the  Emperor's 
library.  Detached  from  this  part  of  the  house,  was  a 
little  square  room  on  the  ground-floor,  contiguous  to  the 
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Idtchen,  which  was  assigned  to  Las  Cases.  His  son  was 
obliged  to  ascend  to  his  through  a  trap-door  and  by  the 
help  of  a  ladder ;  it  was  a  loft  in  which  there  was  hardly 
room  for  his  bed.  The  windows  and  beds  had  no  cur- 
tains. The  furniture  was  mean  and  scanty.  Bertrand 
and  his  family  were  left  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  at  a 
place  called  Hut's-Gate.  General  Gourgaud  slept  under 
a  tent,  as  well  as  Mr.  O'Meara,  and  the  officer  command- 
ing the  Guard.  They  were  surrounded  by  a  kind  of 
garden,  which  was  so  only  in  the  name.  In  front,  and 
separated  from  the  house  by  a  tolerably  deep  ravine,  was 
encamped  the  53d  regiment,  different  parties  of  which 
were  stationed  on  the  neighbouring  heights.  The  do- 
mestic establishment  of  the  Emperor  consisted  of  eleven 
persons,  whose  names  are  inscribed  below. 1 

On  the  12th,  Colonel  Wilks,  formerly  Governor  of  the 
island,  and  who  had  been  succeeded  by  the  Admiral,  came 
to  visit  the  Emperor :  on  the  14th  the  Minden  sailed  for 
Europe,  by  which  letters  were  forwarded  to  London  and 
Paris.  As  soon  as  all  his  suite  were  assembled  at  Long- 
wood,  Napoleon  determined  to  settle  his  establishment, 
and  to  assign  to  each  the  employment  fitted  to  their 
respective  capacities.  Most  of  them  were  strangers  to 
one  another ;  and  there  was  little  affinity  between  them 
in  age,  character,  or  pursuits.  Their  attachment  to  the 
Emperor  was  the  only  thing  they  had  in  common :  he  was 
the  centre  around  which  they  revolved;  and  it  was  his 

1  Marchand,  native  of  Paris,  valet-de-chambre. 
St.  Denis,  called  Aly,  native  of  Versailles,  the  same. 
Noverraz,  Swiss,  the  same. 
Santini,  Corsican,  the  same. 
Archambault,  sen.,  and  Archambanlt,  jun.,  born  at  Fontainebleau, 

grooms. 

Gentilini,  native  of  Elba,  footman. 
Cypriani,  Corsican,  died  at  St.  Helena,  maitre  dTiotel. 
Pierron,  native  of  Paris,  butler. 
Xepage,  cook.    Rousseau,  native  of  Fontainebleau,  steward. 
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good  temper  and  love  of  justice  that  kept  them  together, 
and  prevented  disagreements  from  breaking  out  amongst 
them  or  soon  reconciled  their  differences.  On  his  first 
arrival,  he  went  to  visit  the  barracks  occupied  by  some 
Chinese  living  on  the  island,  and  a  place  called  Longwood 
Farm.  He  complained  to  Las  Cases  that  they  had  been 
of  late  idle ;  but  by  degrees  their  hours  and  the  employ- 
ment of  them  became  fixed  and  regular.  The  "  Campaign 
of  Italy"  being  now  finished,  the  Emperor  corrected  it  and 
dictated  on  other  subjects.  This  was  their  morning's 
work.  They  dined  late,  Madame  Montholon  being 
seated  on  the  Emperor's  right,  Las  Cases  on  his  left;  and 
Gourgaud,  Montholon,  and  Las  Cases 's  son  sitting  oppo- 
site. The  smell  of  the  paint  not  being  yet  gone  off,  they 
remained  not  more  than  ten  minutes  at  table,  and  the 
dessert  was  prepared  in  the  adjoining  apartment,  where 
coffee  was  served  up,  and  conversation  commenced. 
Scenes  were  read  from  Moliere,  Eacine,  and  Voltaire; 
and  regret  was  always  expressed  at  their  not  having  a 
copy  of  Corneille.  They  then  played  at  reversis,  which 
had  been  the  Emperor's  favourite  game  in  his  youth. 
The  recollection  was  pleasing  to  him,  and  he  thought  he 
could  amuse  himself  at  it  for  any  length  of  time,  but  was 
soon  undeceived.  His  aim  was  always  to  make  the 
reversis  ;  that  is,  to  win  every  trick.  Character  develops 
itself  in  the  smallest  things.  He  read  a  libel  on  himself 
(which  it  was  not  difficult  to  meet  with  even  at  St. 
Helena),  and  contrasted  the  compliments  which  had 
passed  between  himself  and  the  Queen  of  Prussia  with 
the  brutal  behaviour  ascribed  to  him  in  the  English 
newspapers.  On  the  other  hand,  two  common  sailors 
had  at  different  times,  while  he  was  at  Longwood  and 
at  Briars,  in  spite  of  orders  and  at  all  risks,  made  their 
way  through  the  sentinels  to  gain  a  sight  of  Napoleon  and 
to  testify  their  regard  for  him.  On  seeing  their  emotion 
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and  the  interest  they  took  in  him,  he  exclaimed  —  "  Thia 
is  fanaticism !  Yes,  imagination  rules  the  world !  "  By- 
degrees,  the  prejudices  of  the  English  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  him  wore  off ;  and  they  wondered  at  the  gross 
imposition  which  had  been  so  long  and  so  successfully 
practised  upon  them.  Even  the  Admiral,  in  his  frequent 
disputes  with  the  French,  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that 
"  the  Emperor  was  by  far  the  most  good-natured,  candid, 
just,  and  reasonable  of  the  whole  set. "  His  being  open 
to  conviction  in  so  material  a  point  might  perhaps  be 
thought  to  render  his  removal  necessary,  to  make  room 
for  a  successor  who  had  no  such  "  compunctious  visitings* 
of  common  sense  or  feeling. 

The  instructions  of  the  English  Ministers  with  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  the  Emperor  at  St  Helena  were 
dictated  in  that  disgraceful  spirit  of  vindictive  mean- 
ness, which  was  to  be  expected  in  the  circumstances  and 
from  the  persons  concerned.  An  English  officer  was  to 
be  constantly  at  the  Emperor's  table,  so  as  to  preclude 
the  satisfaction  of  familiar  conversation.  This  order  was 
not  carried  into  effect  An  officer  was  also  to  accompany 
the  Emperor  in  all  his  rides;  this  order  was  dispensed 
with  within  certain  prescribed  limits,  because  the  Em- 
peror had  refused  to  ride  out  at  all  on  such  conditions. 
Almost  every  day  brought  with  it  some  new  cause  of 
uneasiness  and  petty  aggravation  of  his  situation;  and 
the  motives  assigned  for  these  vexations  often  assumed 
the  appearance  of  irony.  Thus,  sentinels  were  posted 
beneath  the  Emperor's  windows  and  before  his  doors; 
and  this  (he  was  told)  was  for  his  own  safety.  The 
French  were  cut  off  from  all  free  communication  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Island ;  they  were  put  into  a  kind 
of  close  custody,  and  were  assured  that  this  was  done  to 
free  the  Emperor  from  all  annoyance.  The  pass-words 
and  orders  were  incessantly  changed ;  so  that  those  whom 

VOL.    VI. — 2 
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they  concerned  lived  in  continual  perplexity  and  appre- 
hension of  being  exposed  to  some  unforeseen  insult 
Buonaparte  addressed  a  complaint  to  the  Admiral  through 
M.  Montholon.  The  answer  explained  the  whole  ques- 
tion. *  No  such  thing  as  an  JZmperor  was  known  at  St. 
Helena."  No!  Emperors  and  Kings  are  horn  and  not 
made,  ever  since  an  Elector  of  Hanover  was  made  King 
of  England !  From  that  period  the  two  races  of  men  and 
kings  are  supposed  to  go  on  in  parallel  and  opposite  lines 
for  ever ;  and  it  was  for  having  made  a  breach  in  this  order 
that  Buonaparte  was  first  to  be  hunted  down  and  then 
made  to  feel  his  fall  with  every  refinement  of  studied 
insult,  to  wipe  out  the  stain  of  the  unheard-of  equality 
he  had  assumed  with  natural-born  tyrants  —  or  the  chosen 
kings  of  a  free  people !  In  these  circumstances,  the  only 
resource  was  in  resignation,  as  satisfaction  was  placed 
beyond  their  reach.  Las  Cases  is  in  doubt  (from  not 
having  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  royal  mind)  whether 
to  address  a  direct  complaint  to  the  Prince-Eegent  would 
not  have  been  to  furnish  a  gratification  to  that  Prince,  as 
well  as  to  convey  a  recommendation  of  him  who  had 
incurred  their  displeasure.  In  the  midst  of  these  alterca- 
tions, the  Admiral  wished  to  introduce  some  ladies  (who 
had  arrived  by  the  Doris)  to  the  Emperor ;  but  he  refused, 
not  liking  this  alternation  of  affronts  and  civilities.  He, 
however,  agreed  to  receive  the  officers  of  the  53d  regiment 
at  the  request  of  the  colonel.  After  this  officer  took  his 
leave,  the  Emperor  prolonged  his  walk  in  the  garden. 
He  stopped  awhile  to  look  at  a  flower  in  one  of  the  beds, 
and  asked  his  companion  if  it  was  not  a  lily  ?  It  was 
indeed  a  magnificent  one.  The  thought  that  he  had  in 
his  mind  was  obvious.  He  spoke  of  the  number  of  times 
he  had  been  wounded,  and  said  he  had  been  imagined 
never  to  have  been  exposed  to  these  sort  of  accidents  from 
his  having  kept  them  secret  as  much  as  possible. 
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It  was  near  the  end  of  December.  One  day  after  a 
walk  and  a  tumble  in  the  mud,  the  Emperor  returned  and 
found  a  bundle  of  English  newspapers,  which  the  Grand- 
Marshal  translated  to  him.  This  occupied  him  till  late, 
and  he  forgot  his  dinner  in  discussing  the  contents. 
After  dinner  was  served,  Las  Cases  wished  to  continue 
the  translation,  but  Napoleon  would  not  let  him  proceed 
on  account  of  the  weak  state  of  his  eyes.  "  We  must 
wait  till  to-morrow !  "  he  said.  Such  was  his  considera- 
tion for  every  one.  The  Admiral  came  in  person  to  visit 
him;  and  the  interview  took  a  very  favourable  turn. 
After  some  animated  discussion,  it  was  settled  that  the 
Emperor  should  henceforth  ride  freely  about  the  island ; 
that  the  officer  should  follow  him  only  at  a  distance ;  and 
that  visitors  should  be  admitted  to  the  Emperor,  not  with 
the  permission  of  the  Admiral  as  the  inspector  of  Long- 
wood,  but  with  that  of  the  Grand-Marshal,  who  was  to 
do  the  honours  of  the  establishment.  These  concessions 
were  presently  recalled ;  but  their  having  been  made  in 
an  unguarded  moment  was  enough  to  show  that  the 
Admiral  was  not  a  man  fit  for  his  place,  any  more  than 
gyves  are  to  be  trusted  to,  which  yield  to  the  warm  touch 
of  the  limbs  which  they  are  to  gall  and  confine !  On  the 
30th  of  this  month,  Piontkowsky,  a  Pole,  who  had  been 
left  behind,  but  whose  entreaties  overcame  the  obduracy 
of  the  English  government,  joined  the  Emperor.  On 
new-year's  day,  all  their  little  party  was  assembled;  and 
Napoleon,  entering  into  the  feelings  of  the  occasion, 
begged  that  they  might  breakfast  and  pass  it  together. 
This  interest  and  complacency,  still  left  for  the  smallest 
things,  showed  how  little  the  greatest  had  cost  him !  — 
Every  day  furnished  some  new  trait  of  this  kind;  but 
having  given  some  idea  of  the  Emperor's  situation  and  of 
his  general  mode  of  life,  which  admitted  of  slight  varia- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  hasten  forward. 
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The  English  officer  having  insisted  on  accompanying 
Napoleon  in  his  rides,  in  consequence  of  some  nevr 
orders  or  of  his  own  obstinacy,  he  gave  up  the  exercise 
for  some  time,  during  which  he  was  glad  of  any  book  to 
amuse  himself  with.  "  Time, "  he  said,  "  is  the  only  thing 
of  which  we  have  too  much  here. "  Among  others,  the 
collection  called  the  "  Antigallican  "  was  thrown  in  his 
way,  at  which  he  laughed  heartily.  Las  Cases  observes 
that  the  calumnies  in  this  work  were  so  gross  and  absurd 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  most  vulgar  class  of  Eng- 
lish, its  poison  carried  its  own  antidote  with  it  It 
would  be  difficult  on  this  principle  to  say  which  was 
the  most  vulgar  class  of  English  society !  —  They  heard 
by  the  papers  successively  of  the  insurrection  in  Spain 
and  the  death  of  Porlier,  the  execution  of  Key  and  the 
escape  of  Lavalette.  All  these  events  interested  Napo- 
leon exceedingly,  and  he  made  a  variety  of  remarks  on 
them:  he  had  by  this  time,  with  Las  Cases 's  assistance, 
learnt  to  read  a  little  in  the  English  newspapers  himself. 

After  some  mixed  conversation  one  evening,  the  Em- 
peror inquired,  "  What  was  the  day  of  the  month  ? "  It 
was  the  llth  of  March.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  it  is  a  year 
ago  to-day ;  it  was  a  brilliant  day :  I  was  at  Lyons.  I 
reviewed  some  troops ;  I  had  the  Mayor  to  dine  with  me, 
who  by  the  way  has  boasted  since  that  it  was  the  worst 
dinner  he  ever  made  in  his  life.  "  The  Emperor  became 
animated :  he  paced  the  chamber  quickly.  "  I  was  again 
become  a  great  power, "  he  continued ;  and  a  sigh  escaped 
him,  which  he  immediately  checked  with  these  words,  in 
an  accent  and  with  a  warmth  which  it  is  difficult  to 
describe :  "  I  had  founded  the  finest  Empire  upon  earth, 
and  I  was  so  necessary  to  it  that,  spite  of  all  my  last 
reverses,  here,  upon  my  rock,  I  seem  still  to  remain 
master  of  France.  Look  at  what  is  going  on  there ;  read 
the  papers;  you  will  find  it  so  in  every  line.  Let  me 
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once  more  set  my  foot  there :  they  will  see  what  France 
and  what  I  can  do !  What  a  fatality  that  my  return  from 
the  Isle  of  Elba  was  not  acquiesced  in  ;  that  every  one  did 
not  perceive  that  my  reign  was  desirable  and  necessary 
to  the  balance  and  repose  of  Europe !  But  both  kings  and 
people  feared  me ;  they  were  wrong,  and  may  pay  dearly 
for  it  I  returned  a  new  man ;  they  could  not  believe  it : 
they  could  not  imagine  that  a  man  might  have  sufficient 
strength  of  mind  to  alter  his  character  or  to  bend  to  the 
power  of  circumstances.  I  had,  however,  given  proofs  of 
this,  and  some  pledges  to  the  same  effect  Who  is 
ignorant  that  I  am  not  a  man  of  half -measures  ?  I  would 
have  been  as  sincerely  the  Monarch  of  the  Constitution 
and  of  peace  as  I  had  been  of  absolute  sway  and  great 
enterprises.  What  could  the  kings  apprehend?  Did 
they  still  dread  my  ambition,  my  conquests,  my  uni- 
versal monarchy?  But  my  power  and  my  resources 
were  no  longer  the  same ;  and,  besides,  I  had  only  defeated 
and  conquered  them  in  my  own  defence :  this  is  a  truth 
which  time  will  more  fully  develop  every  day.  Europe 
never  ceased  to  make  war  upon  France,  her  principles, 
and  me  ;  and  we  were  compelled  to  destroy,  to  save  ourselves 
from  destruction.  The  Coalition  always  existed  openly 
or  secretly,  avowed  or  denied :  it  was  permanent.  It  only 
remained  with  the  Allies  to  make  peace :  for  ourselves, 
we  were  worn  out;  the  French  dreaded  making  new 
conquests.  But  even  the  French  mistrusted  me;  they 
had  the  insanity  to  discuss  when  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  to  fight;  and  to  divide  when  they  should  have 
united  on  any  terms.  And  was  it  not  better  to  run  the 
risk  of  having  me  again  for  master,  than  to  expose  them- 
selves to  that  of  submitting  to  a  foreign  yoke  ?  Would 
it  not  have  been  easier  to  rid  themselves  of  a  single  tyrant 
than  to  shake  off  the  chains  of  all  the  nations  united  ? 
And  whence  did  they  derive  this  mistrust  of  me  ?  Be- 
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cause  they  had  already  seen  me  concentrate  every  effort 
in  myself,  and  direct  them  with  a  vigorous  hand.  But 
do  they  not  learn  at  the  present  day  to  their  cost,  how 
necessary  that  was  ?  Well !  the  danger  was  in  any  case 
the  same :  the  contest  terrible,  and  the  crisis  imminent 
In  this  state  of  things,  was  not  absolute  power  almost 
indispensable?  The  welfare  of  the  country  obliged  me 
even  to  declare  it  openly  on  my  return  from  Leipsic.  I 
should  have  done  so  again  on  my  return  from  Elba.  I 
was  wanting  in  consistency,  or  rather  in  confidence  in  the 
French,  because  many  of  them  no  longer  placed  it  in  me, 
and  it  was  doing  me  a  great  wrong.  If  narrow  and  vulgar 
minds  only  saw  in  all  my  efforts  the  care  of  my  own 
power,  ought  not  those  of  greater  scope  to  have  known 
that,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  we  were  placed, 
my  power  and  the  country  were  but  one  ?  Did  it  require 
such  great  and  incurable  mischiefs  to  enable  them  to  com- 
prehend me  ?  History  will  do  me  more  justice :  it  will 
point  me  out  as  the  man  of  self-denials  and  disinterested- 
ness. To  what  temptations  was  I  not  exposed  in  the 
Army  of  Italy  ?  England  offered  me  the  crown  of  France 
at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens :  I  refused  peace  at 
Chatillon :  I  disdained  all  personal  stipulations  at 
Waterloo  —  and  why?  Because  all  this  had  no  refer- 
ence to  my  country,  and  I  had  no  ambition  distinct  from 
her,  that  of  her  glory,  her  ascendency,  her  majesty.  And 
that  is  the  reason  why,  in  spite  of  so  many  calamities,  I 
remain  so  popular  in  France.  It  is  a  sort  of  instinct  of 
after -justice  on  their  part. " 

The  Emperor  asked  whether,  if  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Prince-Regent,  it  would  be  forwarded  ?  The  Admiral 
replied,  that  it  would  be  opened  first ;  and  on  this  condi- 
tion the  Emperor  declined  writing.  Las  Cases  com- 
plains, among  other  things,  that  the  animals  sent  them 
as  food  had  often  died  a  natural  death.  One  day  the 
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discourse  turning  on  the  height  and  splendour  of  the 
Imperial  power  —  "  For  all  that, "  interrupted  Napoleon, 
"  Paris  is  so  extensive  and  contains  so  many  people  of  all 
sorts,  and  some  so  eccentric,  that  I  can  conceive  there 
may  be  some  who  never  saw  me,  and  others  who  never 
even  heard  my  name  mentioned.  Do  you  not  think  so  ?  " 
And  it  was  curious  to  observe  with  what  whimsical 
ingenuity  he  maintained  this  assertion.  All  present 
loudly  insisted  that  there  was  not  a  town  or  village  in 
Europe,  perhaps  not  even  in  the  world,  where  his  name 
had  not  been  pronounced.  One  person  in  particular 
added  — "  Sire,  before  I  returned  to  France  at  the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  your  Majesty  being  then  only  First  Consul, 
I  determined  to  make  a  tour  in  Wales,  as  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  parts  of  Great  Britain.  I  climbed  the 
wildest  mountains,  some  of  them  of  prodigious  height: 
I  visited  cabins  that  seemed  to  belong  to  another  world. 
As  I  entered  one  of  these  secluded  dwellings,  I  observed 
to  my  fellow-traveller  that  in  this  spot  one  might  expect 
to  find  repose  and  escape  the  din  of  revolution.  The 
cottager,  suspecting  us  to  be  French  from  our  accent, 
immediately  inquired  the  news  from  France,  and  what 
Buonaparte,  the  First  Consul,  was  about  ?  " 1  "  Sire, " 
said  another,  "  we  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  the  Chinese 
officers  whether  our  European  affairs  had  been  heard  of 
in  their  Empire?  'Certainly,'  they  replied,  'but  in  a 
confused  manner,  because  we  are  totally  uninterested  in 
those  matters ;  but  the  name  of  your  Emperor  is  famous 
there,  and  connected  with  grand  ideas  of  revolution  and 
conquest ;  just  as  the  names  of  those  who  have  changed 
the  face  of  that  part  of  the  world  have  arrived  in  ours, 

1  In  1801,  an  old  woman,  living  servant  with  a  celebrated  poet  in 
Cumberland,  had  never  heard  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  poet  him- 
self and  his  friends  seem  since  to  have  forgotten  that  such  an  event  had 
ever  taken  place. 
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such  as  Genghis  Khan,  Tamerlane,  and  others. '  "  So  is  it 
that  single  objects  strike  the  mind  at  a  distance  from  their 
height  and  elevation,  and  that  the  whole  world  is  filled 
with  the  greatness  and  renown  of  an  individual!  Ber- 
trand,  Las  Cases,  and  the  Emperor  one  day  making  a 
confession  of  their  political  faith,  at  the  end  of  it,  "  Well, 
then, "  exclaimed  Napoleon,  "  it  seems  I  am  the  only  one 
among  you  who  has  ever  been  a  republican !  "  —  Such 
were  the  Diversions  of  St.  Helena. 


CHAPTEE  LIX. 

SAME   SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

ON  the  14th  of  April,  1816,  the  new  Governor,  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  arrived.  It  was  not  enough  to  provide 
Napoleon  with  a  prison :  it  was  thought  necessary  to  be 
nice  in  the  choice  of  a  gaoler.  To  judge  how  little  any 
new  restrictions  or  severities  were  required  for  the  mere 
purposes  of  security,  the  following  sketch  of  his  situation 
may  suffice. 

A  space  of  about  twelve  miles  in  circumference  was 
allotted  to  Napoleon,  within  which  he  might  ride  or 
walk,  being  accompanied  by  a  British  officer.  Within 
this  space  was  placed  the  camp  of  the  53d  at  Deadwood, 
about  a  mile  from  Longwood -House,  and  another  at  Hut's- 
Gate,  opposite  Bertrand's,  close  to  whose  door  there  was 
an  officer's  guard.  A  subaltern's  guard  was  posted  at 
the  entrance  of  Longwood,  a  few  hundred  paces  from 
the  house ;  and  a  line  of  sentinels  and  pickets  was  placed 
round  the  limits.  At  nine  o'clock  the  sentinels  were 
drawn  in,  and  stationed  in  communication  with  each 
other ;  surrounding  the  house  in  such  a  manner  that  no 
person  could  come  in  or  go  out  without  being  seen  and 
scrutinised  by  them.  At  the  entrance  of  the  house, 
double  sentinels  were  placed,  and  patrols  were  contin- 
ually passing  backward  and  forward.  After  nine,  Napo- 
leon was  not  at  liberty  to  leave  the  house,  unless  in 
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company  with  a  field-officer ;  and  no  person  whatever  was 
allowed  to  pass  without  the  countersign.  This  state  of 
affairs  continued  until  daylight  Every  landing-place 
in  the  island,  and  indeed  every  place  which  presented 
the  semblance  of  one,  was  furnished  with  a  picket,  and 
sentinels  were  even  planted  upon  every  goat-path  leading 
to  the  sea,  though  in  truth  the  obstacles  presented  by 
nature  in  almost  all  the  paths  in  that  direction  would  of 
themselves  have  proved  insurmountable  to  so  unwieldy  a 
fugitive  as  Napoleon. 

From  the  various  signal-posts  on  the  island,  ships  are 
frequently  discovered  at  twenty-four  leagues'  distance, 
and  always  long  before  they  can  approach  the  shore. 
Two  ships  of  war  constantly  cruised,  one  to  windward 
and  the  other  to  leeward,  to  which  signals  were  made 
the  instant  a  vessel  was  discovered  from  the  posts  on 
shore.  Every  ship,  except  a  British  man-of-war,  was 
accompanied  down  to  the  road  by  one  of  the  cruisers, 
who  remained  with  her  until  she  was  either  permitted 
to  anchor  or  was  sent  away.  No  foreign  vessels  were 
allowed  to  anchor,  except  under  circumstances  of  great 
distress,  in  which  case  no  one  was  permitted  to  land, 
and  an  officer  and  party  from  one  of  the  ships  of  war  was 
sent  on  board  to  take  charge  of  them,  and  to  prevent  any 
improper  communication.  Every  fishing-boat  belonging 
to  the  island  was  numbered,  and  moored  every  evening  at 
sunset  under  the  superintendence  of  a  lieutenant  in  the 
navy.  No  boats  except  guard-boats,  which  rowed  about 
the  island  all  night,  were  suffered  to  be  out  after  sunset 
The  orderly  officer  was  also  instructed  to  ascertain  the 
actual  presence  of  Napoleon  twice  within  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  which  was  done  with  as  much  delicacy  as 
possible.  In  fact,  every  human  precaution  to  prevent 
escape,  short  of  actually  incarcerating  or  chaining  him, 
was  adopted  under  Sir  George  Cockburn. 
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But  this  was  not  enough.  The  lines  of  circumvallation 
were  drawn  around  him,  from  which  he  had  no  chance  of 
escape ;  but  within  them  he  retained  his  habitual  good- 
humour,  a  freedom  from  interruption,  and  an  appearance 
of  outward  ease  and  independence.  This  did  not  answer 
the  desired  object.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  pass 
those  lines;  to  infix  stings  in  the  victim  of  jealousy 
and  revenge ;  and  to  irritate  and  if  possible  drive  him  to 
some  act  of  desperation  by  incessant  petty  annoyances  and 
insults,  to  resent  or  to  submit  to  which  was  equal  indig- 
nity. Nothing  could  atone  for  the  height  to  which 
Buonaparte  had  raised  himself  but  making  him  drink 
the  cup  of  scorn  and  bitterness  to  the  very  dregs.  It  was 
nob  enough  to  make  him  a  prisoner,  unless  he  could  at 
the  same  time  be  treated  as  a  felon  and  a  runaway  slave. 
A  man  was  picked  out  of  the  whole  navy  and  army  for 
this  service,  equally  devoid  of  decency  and  humanity, 
and  in  whom  the  feeling  of  the  insolence  of  office  was 
happily  seconded  by  a  crawling  servility.  There  was 
not  a  common  English  sailor  or  a  drummer-boy  that  would 
not  have  shown  more  magnanimity  and  sense  of  justice 
than  the  English  government  and  its  chosen  agent  But 
the  mere  rabble  had  never  felt  the  galling  contrast  be- 
tween merited  and  accidental  elevation  to  supreme  power 
and  distinction.  Or  else  the  case  was  plain.  Either 
there  was  nothing  in  Napoleon  to  make  it  necessary  to 
take  all  these  precautions  against  him  as  an  object  of 
dread  and  alarm  to  the  whole  world ;  and  as  if  he  alone, 
once  at  liberty  and  left  to  himself,  were  a  match  for  all 
Europe  in  arms  —  or  if  he  were  that  mighty  and  almost 
preternatural  being,  that  wielded  such  power  and  whose 
name  was  a  spell  that  worked  miracles,  then  that  very 
power  and  renown  that  rendered  him  formidable,  ought 
(at  least)  to  have  screened  him  from  being  treated  with, 
ignominy  and  contempt. 
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As  soon  as  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  landed,  and  had  been 
installed  governor  in  the  customary  forms,  a  message 
was  sent  to  Longwood,  that  the  new  Governor  would  visit 
Napoleon  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  following  morning. 
Accordingly,  a  little  before  nine,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
arrived,  in  the  midst  of  a  pelting  storm  of  wind  and 
rain,  accompanied  by  Sir  George  Cockburn  and  a  numer- 
ous staff.  As  the  hour  fixed  upon  was  unseasonable,  and 
one  at  which  Napoleon  had  never  received  any  one,  infor- 
mation was  given  that  he  was  indisposed  and  could 
receive  no  visitors  that  morning.  This  appeared  to  dis- 
concert Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  who,  after  pacing  up  and  down 
before  the  windows  of  the  drawing-room  for  a  few  minutes, 
demanded  at  what  hour  on  the  following  day  he  could  be 
introduced?  Two  o'clock  was  fixed  upon  for  the  inter- 
view, at  which  time  he  arrived,  accompanied  as  before  by 
the  Admiral  and  his  staff.  They  were  at  first  ushered 
into  the  dining-room,  behind  which  was  the  saloon, 
where  they  were  to  be  received.  A  proposal  was  made 
by  Sir  George  Cockburn  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  that  the 
latter  should  be  introduced  by  him  as  the  most  official 
and  proper  manner  of  resigning  the  charge  of  his  prisoner 
to  him,  for  which  purpose  they  should  enter  the  room 
together.  This  was  acceded  to  by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  At 
the  door  of  the  drawing-room  stood  Noverraz,  one  of  the 
French  valets,  whose  business  it  was  to  announce  the 
names  of  the  persons  introduced.  After  waiting  a  few 
minutes,  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  Governor  called, 
for.  As  soon  as  the  word  Governor  was  pronounced,  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  started  up  and  stept  forward  so  hastily 
that  he  entered  the  room  before  Sir  George  Cockburn  was 
well  apprised  of  his  intention.  The  door  was  then 
closed;  and  when  the  Admiral  presented  himself,  the 
valet,  not  having  heard  his  name  called,  told  him  that 
lie  could  not  enter.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  remained  about  a 
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quarter  of  an  hour  with  Napoleon,  during  which  time  the 
conversation  was  carried  on  in  Italian ;  and  subsequently 
the  officers  of  his  staff  were  introduced.  The  Admiral 
did  not  again  apply  for  admittance. 

The  day  after,  Mr.  O'Meara,  who  had  been  retained  as 
his  surgeon  from  the  time  he  had  left  the  Bellerophon  (at 
the  Emperor's  own  request),  took  him  some  newspapers 
which  had  been  lent  him  by  the  Admiral.  Napoleon 
said,  "  I  believe  that  he  was  rather  ill-treated  when  he 
came  up  with  the  new  Governor :  what  does  he  say  about 
it  ?  "  The  reply  was,  that  the  Admiral  conceived  it  to 
be  an  insult  and  felt  greatly  offended,  though  some  ex- 
planation had  been  given  by  General  Montholon  on  the 
subject.  Napoleon  answered,  "  He  should  have  sent  me 
word  that  he  wanted  to  see  me ;  but  he  wished  to  embroil 
me  with  the  new  Governor,  and  for  that  purpose  he  per- 
suaded him  to  come  up  here  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, though  he  well  knew  that  I  had  never  received  any 
persons,  nor  ever  would,  at  that  hour."  He  continued: 
"  I,  in  my  misfortunes,  sought  an  asylum  among  you,  and 
instead  of  that,  I  have  found  contempt,  ill-treatment,  and 
insult.  Shortly  after  I  came  on  board  his  ship,  as  I  did 
not  wish  to  sit  at  table  for  two  or  three  hours,  guzzling 
down  wine  to  make  myself  drunk,  I  rose  from  the  table, 
and  walked  out  upon  deck.  While  I  was  going  out,  he 
said  in  a  contemptuous  manner,  'I  believe  the  General 
has  never  read  Lord  Chesterfield : '  meaning  that  I  was 
deficient  in  politeness,  and  did  not  know  now  to  conduct 
myself  at  table.  If  Sir  George  had  wanted  to  see  Lord 
St.  Vincent  or  Lord  Keith,  would  he  not  have  sent  before- 
hand, and  asked  at  what  hour  it  might  be  convenient  to 
see  them  ?  And  should  not  I  be  treated  with  at  least  as 
much  respect  as  either  of  these?  Putting  out  of  the 
question,  that  I  have  been  a  crowned  head,  I  think," 
said  he,  laughing,  "  that  the  actions  I  have  performed  are 
at  least  as  well-known  as  anything  they  have  done. " 
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General  Montholon  came  in  at  this  moment  with  a 
paper  sent  by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  which  the  servants  were 
required  to  sign,  such  being  the  pleasure  of  the  Prince- 
Regent  The  improved  system  of  domiciliary  visits  and 
annoyance  under  the  new  Governor,  began  from  the  first 
instant  Napoleon's  faithful  domestics  were  told  that 
they  might  return  to  Europe,  as  if  he  kept  them  with  him 
against  their  will;  or  if  they  did  not  choose  to  detach 
themselves  from  him,  they  were  to  be  frightened  into  it 
by  being  compelled  to  sign  a  declaration,  that  they  were 
ready  to  remain  under  the  new  and  more  severe  restric- 
tions which  were  about  to  be  imposed  upon  him.  They, 
however,  all  signed  the  paper ;  but  Sir  Hudson,  not  satis- 
fied with  the  success  of  his  experiment,  insisted  on  seeing 
them  himself,  to  know  whether  M.  Montholon  had  not 
played  him  a  trick.  The  next  thing  was  that  Mr.  Brook, 
the  colonial  secretary,  Major  Gorrequer,  Sir  Hudson's 
aide-de-camp,  and  other  official  persons  went  round  to 
the  different  shop-keepers  in  the  town,  ordering  them, 
in  the  name  of  the  Governor,  not  to  give  credit  to  any  of 
the  French  or  to  sell  them  any  article,  unless  for  ready 
money,  under  pain  of  not  only  losing  the  amount  of  the 
sum  so  credited,  but  of  suffering  such  other  punishment 
as  the  Governor  might  think  fit  to  award.  They  were 
further  directed  to  hold  no  communication  whatever  with 
them,  without  special  permission  from  the  new  Governor, 
under  pain  of  being  turned  off  the  island. 

Many  of  the  officers  of  the  53d,  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  calling  on  Madame  Bertrand  at  Hut's-Gate,  received 
hints  that  their  visits  were  not  pleasing  to  the  authorities 
lately  arrived;  and  the  officer  of  the  Hut's-Gate  Guard 
was  ordered  to  report  the  names  of  all  persons  entering 
Bertrand 's  house.  Sentinels  were  placed  in  different 
directions  to  prevent  the  approach  of  visitors,  several  of 
whom,  including  some  ladies,  were  turned  back.  A 
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sense  of  reluctance  or  rather  fear  to  associate  with  the 
exiles,  very  different  from  the  feeling  which  existed  a 
few  days  before,  appeared  to  become  pretty  general  among 
the  inhabitants.  Several  of  the  officers  of  the  53d  went 
to  Hut's-Gate  to  take  leave  of  Countess  Bertrand,  as  they 
declared  the  impossibility  there  was  for  men  of  honour  to 
comply  with  the  new  regulations.  It  was  expected  and 
required  that  all  persons  who  visited  at  Longwood  or  at 
Hut's-Gate  should  make  a  report  to  the  Governor  or  to 
Sir  Thomas  Eeade  of  the  conversations  they  had  held  with 
the  French.  Several  additional  sentinels  were  posted 
around  Longwood-House  and  grounds.  What  was  all 
this  for?  Not  for  the  better  security  of  Buonaparte's 
person,  but  to  prevent  a  report  from  getting  abroad  in 
Europe  and  from  wounding  the  ear  of  princes,  that  he 
was  not  either  in  temper  or  manners  the  monster  we  had 
described  him. 

The  weather  was  extremely  wet  and  foggy  (with  high 
winds)  for  several  days,  during  which  Napoleon  did  not 
stir  out  of  doors.  Messengers  and  letters  continually 
succeeded  one  another  from  Plantation-House.  The  Gov- 
ernor was  apparently  very  anxious  to  see  Napoleon,  and 
evidently  distrustful,  although  the  residents  at  Longwood 
were  assured  of  his  actual  presence  by  the  sound  of  his 
voice.  He  had  some  communications  with  Count  Ber- 
trand on  the  necessity  which  he  said  there  was,  that  some 
of  his  officers  should  see  Napoleon  daily.  He  also  came 
to  Longwood  frequently  himself,  and  finally,  after  some 
difficulty,  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  interview  with  Napo- 
leon in  his  bed-chamber,  which  lasted  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  Some  days  before  he  sent  for  Mr.  O'Meara, 
asked  a  variety  of  questions  concerning  the  captive; 
walked  round  the  house  several  times  and  before  the 
windows,  measuring  and  laying  down  the  plan  of  a  new 
ditch,  which  he  said  he  would  have  dug  in  order  to 
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prevent  the  cattle  from  trespassing.  On  his  arrival  at 
the  angle  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  of  the  old 
ditches,  he  observed  a  tree,  the  branches  of  which  con- 
siderably overhung  it.  This  appeared  to  excite  serious 
alarm  in  his  Excellency's  breast,  as  he  desired  Mr. 
O'Meara  to  send  instantly  for  Mr.  Porteous,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Company's  gardens.  A  few  minutes  after 
the  messenger  was  despatched,  the  Governor,  who  had  his 
eyes  constantly  fixed  upon  the  tree,  desired  Mr.  O'Meara 
in  a  hasty  manner  to  go  and  fetch  Mr.  Porteous  immedi- 
ately himself.  On  his  return,  he  found  Sir  Hudson. 
Lowe  walking  up  and  down,  contemplating  the  object 
which  appeared  to  be  such  a  source  of  alarm  to  him. 
In  a  hurried  manner,  he  ordered  Mr.  Porteous  to  send 
some  workmen  instantly  to  have  the  tree  grubbed  up; 
and  before  leaving  the  ground,  directed  Mr.  O'Meara  in 
an  under- tone  to  see  that  "  it  was  done.  *  After  this 
commencement,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  sequel.  We 
have  here  an  invaluable  description  of  the  wrong  side 
of  an  Englishman's  character.  He  sees  bugbears  and 
objects  of  suspicion  in  everything:  of  these  he  is  bent 
to  make  the  worst;  and  there  is  no  real  evil  which  he 
will  not  undergo  or  inflict  upon  others,  to  get  rid  of  the 
wilful  phantoms  he  conjures  up,  or  rather  to  furnish  food 
for  his  habitual  gloom  and  terrors.  This  account  (as  far 
as  it  goes)  seems  to  bring  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  within  a 
known  class  again,  and  not  to  make  him  out  a  lusus 
naturae  in  point  of  wanton  cruelty  and  meanness.  What 
follows  is  of  a  piece.  On  the  4th  of  May,  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  went  to  see  Count  Bertrand,  with  whom  he  had  a 
long  conversation,  which  did  not  appear  to  be  of  a  nature 
very  pleasing  to  him,  as  on  retiring  he  mounted  his  horse, 
muttering  something  and  evidently  out  of  humour.  He 
had  told  the  Count  that  the  French  made  a  great  many 
complaints  without  any  reason;  that  considering  their 
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situation,  they  were  very  well  treated,  and  ougHt  to  be, 
thankful  instead  of  making  complaints  and  abusing  thel 
liberal  conduct  which  was  practised  towards  them.  ,,This 
is  the  true  English  character,  which  does  not  consist  so 
much  of  passion  or  malice  as  of  headstrong  self-will, 
which  makes  us  do  whatever  we  please,  and  of  insensi- 
bility to  the  feelings  of  others,  which  makes  us  think 
whatever  we  do  is  right ;  and  the  more  wrong  it  is,  the 
more  we  are  convinced  of  the  truth  and  justice  of  the 
grounds  on  which  we  have  acted,  and  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  others  in  not  becoming  parties  to  their  own  con- 
demnation. 

On  the  5th,  Napoleon  sent  for  his  surgeon  to  come  to 
him  about  nine  o'clock.  He  was  introduced  into  his  bed- 
chamber, a  description  of  which  is  worth  giving  here.  It 
was  about  fourteen  feet  by  twelve,  and  ten  or  eleven  feet 
in  height.  The  walls  were  lined  with  brown  nankeen, 
bordered  and  edged  with  common  green  bordering-paper, 
and  destitute  of  surbase.  Two  small  windows,  without 
pulleys,  looked  towards  the  camp  of  the  53d  regiment, 
one  of  which  was  thrown  up  and  fastened  by  a  piece  of 
notched  wood.  There  were  window-curtains  of  white 
long-cloth,  a  small  fireplace,  a  shabby  grate  and  fire- 
irons  to  match,  with  a  paltry  mantel-piece  of  wood, 
painted  white,  upon  which  stood  a  small  marble  bust 
of  his  son.  Above  the  mantelpiece  hung  the  portrait 
of  Maria  Louisa,  and  four  or  five  of  young  Napoleon,  one 
of  which  was  embroidered  by  the  hands  of  his  mother. 
A  little  more  to  the  right  hung  also  the  portrait  of  the 
Empress  Josephine;  and  to  the  left  was  suspended  the 
alarm  chamber-watch  of  Frederic  the  Great,  obtained  by 
Napoleon  at  Potsdam;  while  on  the  right,  the  Consular 
watch,  engraved  with  the  cipher  B  hung  by  a  chain  of 
the  plaited  hair  of  Maria  Louisa,  from  a  pin  stuck  in  the 
nankeen  lining.  The  floor  was  covered  with  a  second- 
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hand  carpet,  which  had  once  decorated  the  dining-room 
of  a  lieutenant  of  the  St  Helena  artillery.  In  the  right- 
hand  corner  was  placed  the  little  plain  iron  camp-bedstead, 
with  green-silk  curtains,  on  which  its  master  had  reposed 
on  the  fields  of  Marengo  and  Austerlitz.  Between  the 
windows  there  was  a  paltry  second-hand  chest  of  drawers ; 
and  an  old  bookcase  with  green  blinds  stood  on  the  left 
of  the  door  leading  to  the  next  apartment  Four  or  five 
cane-bottomed  chairs  painted  green  were  standing  here 
and  there  about  the  room.  Before  the  back-door  there 
was  a  screen  covered  with  nankeen;  and  between  that 
and  the  fireplace,  an  old-fashioned  sofa  covered  with 
•white  long-cloth,  on  which  Napoleon  reclined,  dressed  in 
his  white  morning-gown,  white  loose  trousers  and  stock- 
ings all  in  one,  a  chequered  red  handkerchief  upon  his 
head,  and  his  shirt-collar  open  without  a  cravat  His  air 
was  melancholy  and  troubled.  Before  him  stood  a  little 
round  table,  with  some  books,  at  the  foot  of  which  lay  in 
confusion  upon  the  carpet  a  heap  of  those  which  he  had 
already  perused,  and  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  sofa  was 
suspended  Isabey's  portrait  of  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa, 
holding  her  son  in  her  arms.  In  front  of  the  fireplace 
stood  Las  Cases  with  his  arms  folded  over  his  breast  and 
some  papers  in  one  of  his  hands.  Of  all  the  former 
magnificence  of  the  once  mighty  Emperor  of  France, 
nothing  remained  but  a  superb  wash-hand-stand  con- 
taining a  silver  basin  and  water-jug  of  the  same  metal, 
in  the  left-hand  corner.  The  object  of  Napoleon  in  send- 
ing for  O'Meara  on  this  occasion  was  to  question  him 
whether  in  their  future  intercourse  he  was  to  consider 
him  in  the  light  of  a  spy  and  a  tool  of  the  Governor  or 
as  his  physician  ?  The  doctor  gave  a  decided  and  satis- 
factory answer  on  this  point,  and  it  was  for  adhering  to 
his  resolution  in  spite  of  the  tampering  and  threats  that 
were  used  to  influence  him,  that  he  was  afterwards  dis- 
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missed  the  island  in  disgrace  — "  Dishonour  honourable !  " 
Napoleon  continued :  "  During  the  short  interview  that 
this  Governor  had  with  me  in  my  bed-chamber,  one  of  the 
first  things  he  proposed  was  to  send  you  away"  (to 
O  'Meara),  "  and  that  I  should  take  his  own  surgeon  in 
your  place.  This  he  repeated  twice,  and  so  earnest  was 
he  to  gain  his  object,  that  though  I  gave  him  a  flat  re- 
fusal, when  he  was  going  out  he  turned  about  and  again 
proposed  it."  [This  in  an  Italian  would  point  to  a 
doubtful  conclusion;  in  an  Englishman  it  was  merely 
pertinacity  and  want  of  feeling.  ]  "I  never, "  added  the 
Emperor,  "  saw  such  a  horrid  countenance.  He  sat  on  a 
chair  opposite  the  sofa,  and  on  the  little  table  between 
us  there  was  a  cup  of  coffee.  His  physiognomy  made 
such  an  unfavourable  impression  on  me  that  I  fancied  his 
looks  had  poisoned  it,  and  I  ordered  Marchand  to  throw 
it  out  of  the  window :  I  could  not  have  swallowed  it  on 
any  account "  Las  Cases,  who  probably  was  not  pre- 
judiced in  his  favour,  describes  Sir  Hudson  as  of  the 
middle  height,  thin,  red-haired,  with  large  white  bushy 
eyebrows,  a  sinister  look,  and  freckled. 

On  the  llth,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, "  forbidding  any  persons  on  the  island  from  send- 
ing letters  to  or  receiving  them  from  General  Buonaparte 
or  his  suite,  on  pain  of  being  immediately  arrested  and 
dealt  with  accordingly. "  This  had  never  been  done  in 
the  former  Governor's  time,  though  Sir  Hudson  pretended 
that  he  changed  nothing.  This  prohibition  could  not  be 
one  of  policy  —  for  no  one  would  think  of  conveying  im- 
proper intelligence  by  letters  which  any  one  might  open 
—  it  was  to  aggravate  and  irritate,  which  was  Sir  Hud- 
son's mission.  Nothing  escaped  his  importunity  and 
desire  to  interfere  and  show  his  power,  whether  in  official 
or  other  matters.  "  The  Governor, "  said  Napoleon,  "  has 
just  sent  an  invitation  to  Bertrand  for  General  Buonaparte 
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to  come  to  Plantation-House  to  meet  Lady  Moira.  I  told 
Bertrand  to  return  no  answer  to  it.  If  he  really  wanted 
me  to  see  her,  he  would  have  put  Plantation-House  within, 
the  limits;  but  to  send  such  an  invitation,  knowing  I 
must  go  in  charge  of  a  guard  if  I  wished  to  avail  myself 
of  it,  was  an  insult.  —  It  appears, "  added  he,  "  that  this 
Governor  was  with  Blucher,  and  is  the  writer  of  some 
despatches  to  his  government  descriptive  of  part  of  the 
operations  in  1814.  I  pointed  them  out  to  him  the  last 
time  I  saw  him;  and  asked  him,  'Is  that  you,  Sir?  '  He 
replied,  Yes.  I  told  him  they  were  full  of  misrepresen- 
tations and  nonsense.  He  shrugged  up  his  shoulders, 
appeared  confused,  and  said,  '  I  thought  I  saw  all  that. ' 
If  those  letters  were  the  only  accounts  he  transmitted,  he 
betrayed  his  country.  "  A  few  days  after,  in  consequence 
of  another  visit  from  the  Governor,  he  expressed  himself 
thus  — "  Here  has  been  this  ill-favoured  wretch  to  torment 
me  again.  Tell  him  that  I  never  want  to  see  him,  and 
that  I  hope  he  may  not  come  again  to  annoy  me  with  his 
hateful  presence,  unless  it  be  with  orders  to  despatch  me. 
He  will  then  find  my  breast  ready  for  the  blow ;  but  till 
then,  let  me  be  rid  of  his  odious  countenance :  I  cannot 
reconcile  myself  to  it. "  Buonaparte's  aversion  to  this 
man  appears  to  have  been  instinctive,  and  as  just  as  it 
was  involuntary. 

From  this  time  the  whole  of  his  intercourse  with  the 
Governor  and  his  agents  was  nothing  but  a  series  of  petty 
affronts,  carried  more  and  more  into  outrage  as  the  irrita- 
tion increased,  or  of  ineffectual  remonstrances  against 
compulsory  submission  to  them.  "  Your  government, " 
said  he,  "  are  mistaken,  if  they  imagine  that  by  seeking 
every  means  to  distress  me,  such  as  sending  me  here, 
depriving  me  of  all  communication  with  my  nearest  and 
dearest  relatives,  so  that  I  am  ignorant  if  one  of  my  blood 
exist,  isolating  me  from  the  world,  imposing  useless  and 
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vexatious  restrictions  which  are  daily  getting  worse,  send- 
ing out  the  dregs  of  mankind  as  keepers,  they  will  weary 
out  my  patience,  and  drive  me  to  commit  suicide.  Even 
if  I  ever  had  entertained  a  thought  of  the  kind,  the  idea 
of  the  gratification  it  would  afford  them  would  prevent 
me  from  completing  it.  And  then  that  palace,"  he 
added,  laughing,  "  which  they  say  they  are  sending  out 
for  me,  is  so  much  money  thrown  into  the  sea.  I  would 
much  rather  they  had  sent  me  four  or  five  hundred  vol- 
umes of  books  than  all  their  furniture  and  houses.  Be- 
sides, it  will  take  some  years  to  build  it ;  and  before  that 
time,  I  shall  be  no  more. "  — 

Napoleon,  notwithstanding,  from  the  elasticity  and 
buoyancy  of  his  spirits,  soon  recovered  his  gaiety  when 
out  of  the  presence  of  his  tormentor,  and  inquired  after 
the  news  and  other  matters  as  usual.  He  was  informed 
that  some  ladies  he  had  received  a  few  days  before  were 
highly  delighted  with  his  manners;  especially  as  from 
what  they  had  read  and  heard,  they  had  been  prepos- 
sessed with  a  very  different  opinion.  "  Ah !  "  said  he, 
laughing,  "  I  suppose  they  imagined  I  was  some  ferocious 
horned  animal. "  It  was  this  reaction  of  opinion  which 
Ministers  dreaded;  and  they  therefore  set  a  person  over 
him,  who  would  persist  in  the  original  prejudice,  with 
meanness  and  malice  to  boot,  in  spite  of  the  evidence  of 
his  senses.  Soon  after  came  the  Declaration  of  the  Allies 
and  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  authorising  the  detention  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  as  a  prisoner  of  war  and  disturber  of 
the  peace  of  Europe.  Against  the  bill  when  brought  into 
the  House  of  Lords,  there  were  two  protests,  those  of 
Lord  Holland  and  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  These  official 
documents  did  not  tend  to  soothe  the  temper  or  raise  the 
spirits  of  the  French  to  endure  the  petty  insults  and 
harassing  privations  of  their  gaoler,  who  seemed  to  think 
it  his  duty  not  only  to  confine  their  persons,  but  to  cir- 
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cumscribe  their  comforts;  to  grudge  them  the  smallest 
interval  of  ease,  and  to  suppose  that  a  moment's  oblivion 
of  their  sufferings  or  situation  was  a  crime  equally  in  him 
and  in  themselves.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  English  to  con- 
sider their  enemies  as  self-convicted  criminals.  Among 
other  instances  of  his  vulgar  assumption  and  want  of 
decorum,  he  refused  to  forward  a  political  pamphlet,  be- 
cause it  was  addressed  "  To  Napoleon  the  Great  ;"*  when 
a  complaint  was  made  of  the  want  of  trees  at  Longwood, 
he  jeeringly  said,  "  he  would  plant  some ;  "  and  declared 
that  "  he  thought  Aly  Pacha  a  more  respectable  scoundrel 
than  General  Buonaparte."  Having  afforded  a  clue  to 
the  principle,  I  shall  avoid  the  details  as  much  as  I  can, 
though  they  will  for  ever  remain  a  stain  upon  English 
history  and  on  the  English  character,  which  cannot  be 
excused  from  having  had  its  full  share  in  them.  The 
Emperor  had  not  only  the  impertinence  and  injustice  of 
the  English  to  endure,  but  the  misgivings  and  unmanage- 
able humours  of  his  own  people  to  contend  with.  As 
men  are  apt  in  such  circumstances,  they  sometimes 
disagreed  among  themselves ;  and  part  of  their  petulance 
and  ill-temper  fell  upon  their  chief.  He  took  these  little 
incidents  deeply  to  heart.  On  one  occasion,  he  said  in 
bitterness,  "  I  know  that  I  am  fallen ;  but  to  feel  this 
among  you  ?  I  am  aware  that  man  is  frequently  unreason- 
able and  susceptible  of  offence.  Thus,  when  I  am  mis- 
trustful of  myself,  I  ask,  Should  I  have  been  treated  so  at 
the  Thuilleries  ?  This  is  my  sure  test "  How  well  all 
his  words  and  actions  seem  to  accord  with  the  expression 
of  that  fine  marble  bust,  that  vies  in  grandeur  and  sim- 

1  Sir  Hudson  alleged  as  a  reason  for  keeping  back  the  work,  that  some- 
thing was  said  in  it  against  Lord  Castlereagh.  On  the  same  principle  he 
was  only  allowed  a  sight  of  the  "  Times  "  and  those  English  newspapers 
in  which  he  was  abused.  The  "  Edinburgh  Review  "  was  carefully  kept 
out  of  his  way. 
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plicity  with  those  of  the  great  men  handed  down  to  us 
from  antiquity! 

To  the  Declaration  of  the  Allies  he  desired  Gourgaud  to 
give  the  following  masterly  reply :  — 

OFFICIAL  DOCUMENT. 

"GENERAL, — I  have  received  the  treaty  of  the  2d  of 
August,  1815,  concluded  between  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the 
King  of  Prussia,  which  was  annexed  to  your  letter  of  the 
23d  of  July. 

"  The  Emperor  Napoleon  protests  against  the  purport 
of  that  treaty ;  he  is  not  the  prisoner  of  England.  After 
having  placed  his  Abdication  in  the  hands  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion adopted  by  the  French  people,  and  in  favour  of  his 
son,  he  proceeded  voluntarily  and  freely  to  England,  for 
the  purpose  of  residing  there,  as  a  private  person,  in  retire- 
ment, under  the  protection  of  the  British  laws.  The  vio- 
lation of  all  laws  cannot  constitute  a  right  in  fact.  The 
person  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  in  the  power  of  Eng- 
land; but  neither,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nor  of  right,  has 
it  been,  or  is  it,  at  present,  in  the  power  of  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia;  even  according  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  England,  which  has  never  included,  in  its 
exchange  of  prisoners,  Russians,  Austrians,  Prussians, 
Spaniards,  or  Portuguese,  although  united  to  these  powers 
by  treaties  of  alliance,  and  making  war  conjointly  with 
them.  The  Convention  of  the  2d  of  August,  made  fifteen 
days  after  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  arrived  in  England, 
cannot,  as  a  matter  of  right,  have  any  effect;  it  merely 
presents  the  spectacle  of  the  Coalition  of  the  four  prin- 
cipal powers  of  Europe  for  the  oppression  of  a  single 
man,  —  a  Coalition  which  the  opinion  of  every  people  dis- 
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avows,  as  do  all  the  principles  of  sound  morality.  The 
Emperors  of  Austria  and  Kussia  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
not  possessing,  either  in  fact  or  by  right,  any  power  over 
the  person  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  were  incapable  of 
enacting  anything  with  regard  to  him.  If  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  had  been  in  the  power  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  that  prince  would  have  remembered  the  rela- 
tions formed  by  religion  and  nature  between  a  father  and 
a  Son,  —  relations  which  are  never  violated  with  impunity. 
He  would  have  remembered  that  four  times  Napoleon 
re-established  him  on  his  throne:  at  Leoben  in  1797, 
and  at  Luneville  in  1801,  when  his  armies  were  under 
the  walls  of  Vienna;  at  Presburgh  in  1806,  and  at 
Vienna  in  1809,  when  his  armies  were  in  possession 
of  the  capital  and  of  three-fourths  of  the  monarchy. 
That  prince  would  have  remembered  the  protestations 
which  he  made  to  him  at  the  bivouac  of  Moravia  in 
1806,  and  at  the  interview  at  Dresden  in  1812.  If  the 
person  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  been  in  the  power 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  he  would  have  remembered 
the  ties  of  friendship,  contracted  at  Tilsit,  at  Erfurt,  and 
during  twelve  years  of  daily  intercourse ;  he  would  have 
remembered  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the 
day  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  when,  having 
it  in  his  power  to  take  him  prisoner  with  the  remains  of 
his  army,  he  contented  himself  with  his  word,  and  let  him 
effect  his  retreat ;  he  would  have  remembered  the  dangers 
to  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  personally  exposed  him- 
self to  extinguish  the  fire  of  Moscow  and  preserve  that 
capital  for  him;  unquestionably  that  prince  would  not 
have  violated  the  duties  of  friendship  and  gratitude  to- 
wards a  friend  in  distress.  If  the  person  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  had  been  even  in  the  power  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  that  sovereign  would  not  have  forgotten  that  it 
was  optional  with  the  Emperor,  after  the  battle  of  Fried- 
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land,  to  place  another  prince  on  the  throne  of  Berlin ;  he 
would  not  have  forgotten,  in  the  presence  of  a  disarmed 
enemy,  the  protestations  of  devotedness  and  the  senti- 
ments which  he  expressed  to  him  in  1812,  at  the  inter- 
views at  Dresden.  It  is  accordingly  evident  from  the 
2d  and  5th  articles  of  the  said  treaty  that,  being  incapable 
of  any  influence  whatever  over  the  fate  and  the  person  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  is  not  in  their  power,  these 
princes  refer  themselves  in  that  respect  to  the  future  con- 
duct of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  who  undertakes  to  fulfil 
all  obligations. 

"  These  princes  have  reproached  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
with  preferring  the  protection  of  the  English  laws  to 
theirs.  The  false  ideas  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
entertained  of  the  liberality  of  the  English  laws  and  of 
the  influence  of  a  great,  generous,  and  free  people  on  its 
government,  decided  him  in  preferring  the  protection  of 
these  laws  to  that  of  his  father-in-law,  or  of  his  old 
friend.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  always  would  have  been 
able  to  obtain  the  security  of  what  related  personally  to 
himself,  whether  by  placing  himself  again  at  the  head  of 
the  Army  of  the  Loire,  or  by  putting  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Army  of  the  Gironde,  commanded  by  General 
Clauzel ;  but  looking  for  the  future  only  to  retirement  and 
to  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  a  free  nation,  either 
English  or  American,  all  stipulations  appeared  useless 
to  him.  He  thought  that  the  English  people  would  have 
been  more  bound  by  his  frank  conduct,  which  was  noble 
and  full  of  confidence,  than  it  could  have  been  by  the 
most  solemn  treaties.  He  has  been  deceived;  but  this 
delusion  will  for  ever  excite  the  indignation  of  real 
Britons,  and  with  the  present  as  well  as  future  genera- 
tions, it  will  be  a  proof  of  the  perfidy  of  the  English 
administration.  Austrian  and  Kussian  commissioners 
are  arrived  at  St  Helena ;  if  the  object  of  their  mission 
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be  to  fulfil  part  of  the  duties  which  the  Emperors  of 
Austria  and  Kussia  have  contracted  by  the  treaty  of  the 
2d  of  August,  and  to  take  care  that  the  English  agents, 
in  a  small  colony,  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  do  not  fail 
in  the  attentions  due  to  a  prince  connected  with  them  by 
the  ties  of  affinity  and  by  so  many  relations,  the  character- 
istics of  these  two  sovereigns  will  be  recognised  in  that 
measure.  But  you,  Sir,  have  asserted  that  these  com- 
missioners possessed  neither  the  right  nor  the  power  of 
giving  any  opinion  on  whatever  may  be  transacted  on  this 
rock. 

"  The  English  ministry  have  caused  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon to  be  transported  to  St.  Helena,  two  thousand 
leagues  from  Europe.  This  rock,  situated  under  the 
tropic  at  the  distance  of  five  hundred  leagues  from  every 
kind  of  continent,  is,  in  that  latitude,  exposed  to  a  devour- 
ing heat ;  it  is,  during  three-fourths  of  the  year,  covered 
with  clouds  and  mists ;  it  is  at  once  the  driest  and  wettest 
country  in  the  world.  This  is  the  most  injurious  climate 
to  the  Emperor's  health.  It  is  hatred  which  dictated  the 
selection  of  this  residence  as  well  as  the  instructions 
given  by  the  English  ministry  to  the  officers  who  com- 
mand in  this  country ;  they  have  been  ordered  to  call  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  General,  being  desirous  of  compelling 
him  to  acknowledge  that  he  never  reigned  in  France, 
which  decided  him  not  to  take  an  incognito  title,  as  he 
had  determined,  on  quitting  France.  First  Magistrate 
for  life,  under  the  title  of  First  Consul,  he  concluded  the 
preliminaries  of  London  and  the  treaty  of  Amiens  with 
the  King  of  Great  Britain.  He  received  as  ambassadors, 
Lord  Cornwallis,  Mr.  Merry,  and  Lord  Whitworth,  who 
resided  in  that  quality  at  his  court  He  sent  to  the  King 
of  England,  Count  Otto  and  General  Andre*ossi,  who 
resided  as  ambassadors  at  the  court  of  Windsor.  When, 
after  the  exchange  of  letters  between  the  ministers  for 
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foreign  affairs  belonging  to  the  two  monarchies,  Lord 
Lauderdale  came  to  Paris,  provided  with  full  powers 
from  the  King  of  England,  he  treated  with  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries provided  with  full  powers  from  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  and  resided  several  months  at  the  court  of 
the  Thuilleries.  When  afterwards,  at  Chatillon,  Lord 
Castlereagh  signed  the  ultimatum  which  the  Allied 
Powers  presented  to  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  he  thereby  recognised  the  fourth  dynasty. 
That  ultimatum  was  more  advantageous  than  the  treaty 
of  Paris;  but  France  was  required  to  renounce  Belgium 
and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  was  contrary  to  the 
propositions  of  Frankfort  and  to  the  proclamations  of  the 
Allied  Powers;  and  was  also  contrary  to  the  oath  by 
which,  at  his  consecration,  the  Emperor  had  sworn  the 
integrity  of  the  Empire.  The  Emperor  then  thought  these 
national  limits  were  necessary  to  the  security  of  France 
as  well  as  to  the  equilibrium  of  Europe ;  he  thought  that 
the  French  nation,  in  the  circumstances  under  which  she 
found  herself,  ought  rather  to  risk  every  chance  of  war 
than  to  give  them  up.  France  would  have  obtained  that 
integrity,  and  with  it  preserved  her  honour,  had  not 
treason  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Allies.  The 
treaty  of  the  2d  of  August  and  the  bill  of  the  British 
Parliament  style  the  Emperor,  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  and 
give  him  only  the  title  of  General.  The  title  of  General 
Buonaparte  is,  no  doubt,  eminently  glorious;  the  Em- 
peror bore  it  at  Lodi,  at  Castiglione,  at  Rivoli,  at  Arcole, 
at  Leoben,  at  the  Pyramids,  at  Aboukir ;  but  for  seventeen 
years  he  has  borne  that  of  First  Consul  and  of  Emperor ; 
it  would  be  an  admission  that  he  has  been  neither  first 
magistrate  of  the  republic,  nor  sovereign  of  the  fourth 
dynasty.  Those  who  think  that  nations  are  flocks 
which,  by  divine  right,  belong  to  some  families,  are 
neither  of  the  present  age,  nor  of  the  spirit  of  the  English 
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legislature,  which  has  several  times  changed  the  succes- 
sion of  its  dynasties,  because  the  great  alterations  occa- 
sioned by  opinions  in  which  the  reigning  princes  did  not 
participate,  had  made  them  enemies  to  the  happiness  of 
the  great  majority  of  that  nation.  For  kings  are  but 
hereditary  magistrates,  who  exist  for  the  happiness  of 
nations,  and  not  nations  for  the  satisfaction  of  kings.  It 
is  the  same  spirit  of  hatred  which  directed  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  should  not  write  nor  receive  any  letter 
without  its  being  opened  and  read  by  the  English  min- 
isters and  the  officers  of  St  Helena.  He  has,  by  that 
regulation,  been  interdicted  the  possibility  of  receiving 
intelligence  from  his  mother,  his  wife,  his  son,  his 
brothers;  and  when,  wishing  to  free  himself  from  the 
inconvenience  of  having  his  letters  read  by  inferior 
officers,  he  desired  to  send  sealed  letters  to  the  Prince- 
Eegent,  he  was  told  that  open  letters  only  could  be  taken 
charge  of  and  conveyed,  and  that  such  were  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  ministry.  That  measure  stands  in  need  of 
no  comment ;  it  will  suggest  strange  ideas  of  the  spirit  of 
the  administration  by  which  it  was  dictated;  it  would 
be  disclaimed  even  at  Algiers!  Letters  have  been  re- 
ceived for  general  officers  in  the  Emperor's  suite ;  they 
were  opened  and  delivered  to  you;  you  have  retained 
them,  because  they  had  not  been  transmitted  through  the 
medium  of  the  English  ministry ;  it  was  found  necessary 
to  make  them  travel  four  thousand  leagues  over  again,  and 
these  officers  had  the  misfortune  to  know  that  there  ex- 
isted on  this  rock  news  from  their  wives,  their  mothers, 
and  their  children,  and  that  they  could  not  be  put  in 
possession  of  it  in  less  than  six  months !  —  The  heart 
revolts.  Permission  could  not  be  obtained  to  subscribe  to 
the  'Morning  Chronicle, '  to  the  'Morning  Post, '  or  to  some 
French  journals ;  some  broken  numbers  of  the  'Times'  have 
been  occasionally  sent  to  Longwood.  In  consequence  of 
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the  demand  made  on  board  of  the  Northumberland,  some 
books  have  been  sent ;  but  all  those  which  relate  to  the 
transactions  of  late  years  have  been  carefully  kept  back. 
It  was  since  intended  to  open  a  correspondence  with  a 
London  bookseller  for  the  purpose  of  being  directly 
supplied  with  books  which  might  be  wanted,  and  with 
those  relative  to  the  events  of  the  day ;  that  intention  was 
frustrated.  An  English  author  having  published  in  Lon- 
don an  account  of  his  travels  in  France,  took  the  trouble 
to  send  it  as  a  present  to  the  Emperor ;  but  you  did  not 
think  yourself  authorised  to  deliver  it  to  him,  because 
it  had  not  reached  you  through  the  channel  of  your 
government.  It  is  also  said  that  other  books,  sent  by  the 
authors,  have  not  been  delivered,  because  the  address  of 
some  was  —  To  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  of  others  — 
To  Napoleon  the  Great.  The  English  ministry  are  not 
authorised  to  order  any  of  -these  vexations.  The  law, 
however  unjust,  considers  the  Emperor  Napoleon  as  a 
prisoner  of  war;  but  prisoners  of  war  have  never  been 
prohibited  from  subscribing  to  the  journals,  or  receiving 
books  that  are  printed;  such  a  prohibition  is  exercised 
only  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition. 

"  The  island  of  St.  Helena  is  ten  leagues  in  circum- 
ference; it  is  everywhere  inaccessible;  the  coast  is 
guarded  by  brigs,  posts  within  sight  of  each  other  are 
placed  on  the  shore,  and  all  communication  with  the  sea 
is  rendered  impracticable.  There  is  but  one  small  town, 
James-Town,  where  the  vessels  anchor,  and  from  which 
they  sail.  In  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  an  indivi- 
dual, it  is  sufficient  to  guard  the  coast  by  land  and  sea. 
By  interdicting  the  interior  of  the  island,  one  object  only 
can  be  in  view,  that  of  preventing  a  ride  of  eight  or  ten 
miles,  which  it  would  be  possible  to  take  on  horseback, 
and  the  privation  of  which,  according  to  the  consultations 
of  medical  men,  is  abridging  the  Emperor's  days. 
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"  The  Emperor  has  been  placed  at  Longwoocf,  which  is 
exposed  to  every  wind ;  a  barren  piece  of  ground,  unin- 
habited, without  water,  and  incapable  of  any  kind  of 
cultivation.  The  space  contains  about  twelve  hundred 
uncultivated  fathoms.  At  the  distance  of  eleven  or 
twelve  hundred  fathoms,  a  camp  was  established  on  a 
small  eminence;  another  has  been  since  placed  nearly 
at  the  same  distance  in  an  opposite  direction,  so  that  in 
the  intense  heat  of  the  tropic,  whatever  way  the  eye  is 
directed,  nothing  is  seen  but  encampments.  Admiral 
Malcolm,  perceiving  the  utility  of  which  a  tent  would 
be  to  the  Emperor  in  that  situation,  has  had  one  pitched 
by  his  seamen  at  the  distance  of  twenty  paces  from  the 
house ;  it  is  the  only  spot  in  which  shade  is  to  be  found. 
The  Emperor  has,  however,  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  spirit  which  animates  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  gallant  53d,  as  he  had  been  with  the  crew  of  the 
Northumberland.  Longwood-House  was  constructed,  to 
serve  as  a  barn  to  the  Company's  farm;  some  apartments 
were  afterwards  made  in  it  by  the  Deputy-Governor  of  the 
island ;  he  used  it  for  a  country-house ;  but  it  was  in  no 
respect  adapted  for  a  residence.  During  the  year  it  has 
been  inhabited,  it  has  been  always  in  want  of  repair,  and 
the  Emperor  has  been  constantly  exposed  to  the  incon- 
venience and  unwholesomeness  of  a  house  in  which  work- 
men are  employed.  His  bedchamber  is  too  small  to 
contain  a  bedstead  of  ordinary  size;  but  every  kind  of 
building  at  Longwood  would  prolong  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  workmen  being  employed.  There  are, 
however,  in  this  wretched  island,  some  beautiful  situa- 
tions, with  fine  trees,  gardens,  and  tolerably  good  houses, 
among  others  Plantation-House;  but  you  are  prevented 
by  the  positive  instructions  of  the  ministry  from  granting 
this  house,  which  would  have  saved  a  great  deal  of  expense 
laid  out  in  building,  at  Longwood,  huts  covered  with 
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pitched  paper,  which  are  no  longer  of  any  use.  You 
have  prohibited  every  kind  of  intercourse  between  us  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island ;  you  have,  in  fact,  converted 
Longwood-House  into  a  secret  prison;  you  have  even 
thrown  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  communication  with 
the  officers  of  the  garrison.  The  most  anxious  care  would 
seem  to  be  taken  to  deprive  us  of  the  few  resources 
afforded  by  this  miserable  country,  and  we  are  no  better 
off  here  than  we  should  be  on  Ascension  Eock.  During 
the  four  months  you  have  been  at  St.  Helena,  you  have, 
Sir,  rendered  the  Emperor's  condition  worse.  It  was 
observed  to  you. by  Count  Bertrand  that  you  violated 
the  law  of  your  legislature,  that  you  trampled  upon  the 
privileges  of  general  officers,  prisoners  of  war.  You 
answered,  that  you  knew  nothing  but  the  letter  of  your 
instructions,  and  that  they  were  still  worse  than  your 
conduct  appeared  to  us. 

"  I  have  the  honour,  etc.  etc. 
"  (Signed)  COUNT  DE  MONTHOLON. 

"  P.  S.  I  had,  Sir,  signed  this  letter,  when  I  received 
yours  of  the  17th,  to  which  you  annex  the  estimate  of  an 
annual  sum  of  20, 000 J.  sterling,  which  you  consider 
indispensable  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  establishment 
of  Longwood,  after  having  made  all  the  reductions  which 
you  have  thought  possible.  The  consideration  of  this 
estimate  can,  in  no  respect,  concern  us;  the  Emperor's 
table  is  scarcely  supplied  with  what  is  necessary ;  all  the 
provisions  are  of  a  bad  quality  and  four  times  dearer  than 
at  Paris.  You  require  a  fund  of  twelve  thousand  pounds 
sterling  from  the  Emperor,  as  your  government  only 
allows  you  eight  thousand  pounds  for  all  these  expenses. 
I  have  had  the  honour  of  telling  you  that  the  Emperor 
"had  no  funds ;  that  no  letter  had  been  received  or  written 
for  a  year,  and  that  he  was  altogether  unacquainted  with 
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what  is  passing  or  what  may  have  passed  in  Europe. 
Transplanted  by  violence  to  this  rock,  at  the  distance  of 
two  thousand  leagues,  without  being  able  to  receive  or  to 
write  any  letter,  he  now  finds  himself  at  the  discretion  of 
the  English  agents.  The  Emperor  has  uniformly  desired 
and  still  desires  to  provide  himself  for  all  his  expenses 
of  every  nature,  and  he  will  do  so,  as  speedily  as  you 
shall  give  possibility  to  the  means,  by  taking  off  the 
prohibition  laid  upon  the  merchants  of  the  island,  of 
carrying  on  his  correspondence,  and  releasing  it  from  all 
kind  of  inquisition  on  your  part  or  on  that  of  any  of 
your  agents.  The  moment  the  Emperor's  wants  shall  be 
known  in  Europe,  the  persons  who  interest  themselves  for 
him  will  transmit  the  necessary  funds  for  his  supplies. 

"  The  letter  of  Lord  Bathurst,  which  you  have  com- 
municated to  me,  gives  rise  to  strange  ideas !  Can  your 
ministers  then  be  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  the 
spectacle  of  a  great  man  struggling  with  adversity  is  the 
most  sublime  of  spectacles.  Can  they  be  ignorant  that 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  in  the  midst  of  persecution  of 
every  kind,  against  which  his  serenity  is  his  only  shield, 
is  greater,  more  sacred,  more  venerable,  than  on  the  first 
throne  of  the  world,  where  he  was  so  long  the  arbiter  of 
kings?  Those  who  fail  in  respect  to  Napoleon,  thus 
situated,  merely  degrade  their  own  character  and  the 
nation  which  they  represent ! " 

Admiral  Malcolm  brought  out  some  books  for  the  Em- 
peror, which  had  been  ordered  at  Madeira :  he  was  over- 
joyed at  receiving  them,  and  assisted  in  unpacking  the 
cases  himself.  He  was  also  much  pleased  with  the 
countenance  and  manners  of  the  new  Admiral.  The 
four  Allied  Commissioners  arrived  at  the  same  time. 
Montchenu,  the  French  Commissioner,  was  an  old 
French  emigrant,  at  whom  Napoleon  laughed  a  good  deal. 
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Madame  Bertrand  wanted  to  see  him,  to  inquire  after  her 
mother's  health,  and  Las  Cases  after  that  of  his  wife,  as 
he  had  seen  both  a  little  before  his  departure  from  Paris ; 
but  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  would  not  permit  it.  Captain 
Hamilton  took  leave  on  his  return  to  England,  and  was 
addressed  by  Napoleon  in  these  words  :  —  "  Your  govern- 
ment desire  to  know  what  I  want :  tell  them  I  demand 
my  liberty  or  death. "  A  great  deal  of  fuss  was  now 
made  about  the  reduction  of  the  expenses  of  the  house- 
hold. Napoleon  said, — "  I  cannot  understand  this:  your 
ministers  go  to  an  expense  of  sixty  or  seventy  thousand 
pounds  to  send  me  out  houses  and  furniture,  which  I  do 
not  want,  and  yet  grudge  me  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  want 
to  starve  my  servants.  If  necessary,  I  will  go  and  mess 
with  the  53d  regiment:  there  is  not  a  soldier  among 
them  that  would  refuse  me  a  share  of  his  rations. "  Soon 
after,  these  privations  and  vexations  not  having  been 
taken  in  good  part,  other  restrictions  were  imposed  of  a 
still  more  irksome  and  disgraceful  nature  (for  it  is  our 
way  to  clench  one  wrong  by  a  greater),  such  as  that  the 
Emperor  should  be  prohibited  "  from  going  off  the  high- 
road; from  going  on  the  path  leading  to  Miss  Mason's; 
from  entering  into  any  house,  and  from  conversing  with 
any  person  whom  he  might  meet  in  his  rides  or  walks.  * 
The  Governor  afterwards  said  that  this  last  intimation 
was  meant  as  a  civility,  lest  he  should  be  stopped  by  one 
of  the  orderlies  in  the  midst  of  a  conversation  which 
might  appear  too  long  and  growing  dangerous.  This 
interpretation  was  much  approved  of  by  Sir  Thomas 
Keade.  The  same  person,  when  Buonaparte  declined 
receiving  the  visit  of  Sir  Thomas  Strange,  remarked,  — 
"  If  I  were  governor,  I  '11  be  d  —  d  if  I  would  not  make 
him  feel  that  he  was  a  prisoner.  If  he  did  not  comply 
with  what  I  wanted,  I  '11  be  d  —  d  if  I  would  not  take 
his  books  from  him,  which  I  '11  advise  the  Governor  to  do, 
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He  is  a  d — d  outlaw  and  prisoner ;  and  the  Governor  has 
a  right  to  treat  him  with  as  much  severity  as  he  likes, 
and  nobody  has  any  business  to  interfere  with  him  in  the 
execution  of  his  duty. "  Anything  more  characteristic 
than  this  speech  was  never  put  together.  Oaths,  malig- 
nity, meanness,  abuse,  right,  and  duty  are  blended  in 
as  fine  a  confusion  as  one  could  wish.  Such  were  the 
persons  sent  out  to  represent  the  boasted  heroism  and 
generosity  of  the  English  nation  and  government ! 

The  next  piece  of  refinement  was  the  requiring  all  the 
officers  and  domestics  belonging  to  the  Emperor's  suite 
to  sign  a  paper  conforming  to  the  new  regulations ; 
followed  by  a  determination  to  send  them  off  the  island, 
because,  though  they  readily  subscribed  to  the  conditions, 
they  insisted  on  substituting  the  words  "  the  Emperor 
Napoleon"  for  "  Napoleon  Buonaparte, "  in  speaking  of 
their  great  master.  Sir  Hudson  congratulated  himself 
on  this  dilemma,  and  said  it  was  a  trick  which  they 
were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  to  get  sent  back.  When 
they  found  that  this  threat  was  seriously  meant  to  be  put 
in  execution,  they  all  signed  Sir  Hudson's  shibboleth, 
except  one  of  the  domestics,1  Santini.  Napoleon,  to 
avoid  similar  difficulties  in  future,  offered  (as  he  had 
formerly  intended)  to  take  the  name  of  Meuron  or  Duroc. 
But  nothing  was  ever  done  about  it,  as  it  would  have 
deprived  the  Governor  of  one  of  the  sources  of  ill-blood 
and  litigation  between  them.  In  answer  to  an  observa- 
tion that  many  were  surprised  at  his  having  retained  the 
title  after  his  Abdication,  he  said,  "  I  abdicated  the 
throne  of  France,  but  not  the  title  of  Emperor.  I  do  not 
call  myself  Napoleon,  Emperor  of  France,  but  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon.  Sovereigns  generally  retain  their  titles. 

1  He  was  a  Corsican,  and  in  his  moody  fits,  professed  a  determination 
to  shoot  the  Governor,  from  which  he  was  with  some  difficulty  dissuaded. 
He  was  afterwards  sent  off  the  island. 
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Thus,  Charles  IV.  of  Spain  retains  the  title  of  King  and 
Majesty,  after  having  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son.  If 
I  were  in  England,  I  would  not  call  myself  Emperor. 
But  they  want  to  make  it  appear  that  the  French  nation 
had  no  right  to  choose  me  as  its  sovereign.  If  they  had 
not  a  right  to  make  me  Emperor,  they  were  equally 
incapable  of  making  me  General.  Your  nation,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  called  Washington  a  leader  of  rebels  for  a 
long  time,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  either  him  or  the 
Constitution  of  his  country ;  but  his  successes  obliged  them 
to  change  their  tone,  and  acknowledge  both.  It  is  success 
which  makes  the  great  man.  It  would  appear  truly 
ridiculous  in  me,  were  it  not  that  your  ministers  force 
me  to  it,  to  call  myself  Emperor,  situated  as  I  am  here ; 
and  would  remind  one  of  those  poor  wretches  in  Bedlam, 
-who  fancy  themselves  kings  amidst  their  chains  and 
straw. " 

The  answer  which  he  gave  about  this  period  to  a  ques- 
tion put  to  him  by  Mr.  O'Meara  is  admirable,  and  may 
relieve  the  nauseous  detail  of  official  cruelty  and  chicane. 
It  being  remarked  that  it  had  excited  considerable  sur- 
prise that  during  the  height  of  his  glory  he  had  never 
given  a  Dukedom  in  France  to  any  person,  he  replied  — 
"  Because  it  would  have  produced  great  discontent  among 
the  people.  If,  for  example,  I  had  made  one  of  my  mar- 
shals Duke  of  Burgundy,  instead  of  giving  him  a  title 
derived  from  one  of  my  victories,  it  would  have  excited 
great  alarm  in  Burgundy,  as  they  would  conceive  that 
some  feudal  rights  and  territory  were  attached  to  the 
title ;  and  the  nation  hated  the  old  nobility  so  much  that 
the  creation  of  any  rank  resembling  them  would  have 
given  universal  umbrage,  which  I,  powerful  as  I  was, 
durst  not  venture  upon.  I  instituted  the  new  nobility  to 
crush  the  old,  and  to  satisfy  the  people,  as  the  greater 
part  of  those  I  created  had  sprung  from  themselves,  and 
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every  private  soldier  had  a  right  to  look  up  to  the  title 
of  Duke.  I  believe  that  I  acted  wrong  in  doing  even 
this,  as  it  impaired  the  system  of  equality,  which  pleased 
the  people  so  much ;  but  if  I  had  created  Dukes  with  a 
French  title,  it  would  have  been  considered  as  a  revival 
of  the  old  feudal  privileges,  with  which  the  nation  had 
been  cursed  so  long. " 

Even  the  Allied  Commissioners  were  scandalised  at  the 
conduct  of  the  English  Governor,  and  expressed  great 
dissatisfaction  at  not  having  yet  seen  Napoleon.  Count 
Balmaine  in  particular  observed  that  they  appeared  to  be 
objects  of  suspicion :  that  had  he  been  aware  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  would  be  treated,  he  would  not  have 
come  out.  That  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  great  in- 
terest in  preventing  the  escape  of  Napoleon,  but  that  he 
wished  him  to  be  well  treated  and  with  the  respect  due 
to  him ;  for  which  reason  he  (Count  Balmaine)  had  only 
asked  to  see  him  as  a  private  person,  and  not  officially  as 
a  commissioner.  That  they  should  be  the  objects  of 
ridicule  in  Europe,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  they  had 
been  so  many  months  at  St.  Helena,  without  ever  once 
seeing  the  individual,  to  ascertain  whose  presence  was 
the  sole  object  of  their  mission.  That  the  Governor 
always  replied  to  their  questions  that  Buonaparte  had 
refused  to  receive  any  persons  whatever.  The  botanist,  a 
man  of  science,  who  had  come  out  with  them,  held 
similar  language,  and  remarked  that  Longwood  was  the 
vilest  abode  in  the  world,  and  in  his  opinion  the  worst 
part  of  the  island. 

The  Imperial  plate  was  now  sold  in  parcels,  to  procure 
provisions ;  the  wine  was  so  bad  that  it  seemed  to  have 
been  poisoned ;  but  Sir  Thomas  Reade  declared  that  as  it 
had  been  sent  out  for  his  use,  General  Buonaparte  was 
bound  to  drink  it.  Four  of  the  servants,  with  the  Pole, 
Piontkowsky,  were  sent  away  to  save  expense  and  add  & 
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new  indignity;  and  it  being  represented  to  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  that,  in  consequence  of  his  confinement  to  the  house 
and  so  many  harassing  circumstances,  the  health  of  the 
Emperor  declined,  he  pretended  at  first  to  take  off  the 
restrictions  which  kept  Buonaparte  within  doors,  said  the 
sentinels  had  no  right  to  stop  him ;  then  that  the  orders 
which  had  been  given  to  that  effect  had  been  recalled, 
neither  of  which  was  true ;  and  the  whole  object  of  this 
insidious  show  of  indulgence  and  barefaced  tissue  of  false- 
hoods seemed  to  be,  to  get  Buonaparte  collared  and  per- 
haps struck  down  by  one  of  the  private  soldiers,  so  that 
the  question  might  be  brought  to  a  violent  issue,  or  that 
he  might  refuse  ever  to  stir  out  of  his  room  again.  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  acknowledged  to  O'Meara  that  his  appoint- 
ment had  another  object  in  view  besides  the  securing 
Buonaparte's  person.  What  this  object  was,  he  did  not 
say,  nor  was  it  (according  to  his  statement)  intrusted  to 
his  Majesty's  Government  in  general:  he  only  communi- 
cated on  the  subject  with  Lord  Bathurst,  who  probably 
communicated  with  Mr.  Croker,  who  might  communicate 
with  some  higher  person.  Is  it  allowed  to  guess  what 
this  object  was  ?  It  was  to  reverse  (if  it  were  possible) 
the  perspective  of  time  and  history;  to  degrade  Buona- 
parte in  his  own  eyes  and  in  those  of  all  who  came  near 
him ;  not  to  suffer  a  fallen  enemy  to  brood  in  silence  and 
solitude  on  past  achievements  and  past  misfortunes ;  but 
to  afford  a  consolation  to  offended  pride  in  seeing  one 
who  had  performed  the  greatest  things,  and  who  had 
waged  the  most  stupendous  warfare  in  a  mighty  cause, 
engaged  in  a  contest  with  one  of  its  own  underlings  about 
the  most  petty  and  contemptible  vexations.  Those  who 
have  no  other  merit  than  that  of  being  born  to  power, 
have  of  course  a  right  to  wreak  their  utmost  vengeance  on 
all  those  who  challenge  competition  with  them  by  great 
actions  or  immortal  renown.  The  next  thing  would  have 
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been  (had  not  Sir  Hudson  answered  the  purpose  equally 
well)  to  have  caged  Buonaparte  with  a  baboon  to  "  mow 
and  chatter  at  him ;  "  or  to  have  had  him  up  to  the  hal- 
berts  for  not  pulling  off  his  hat  to  the  Governor  or  his 
aide-de-camp:  and  there  are  people  to  be  found  who 
would  have  approved  of  this  treatment  mightily. 

Las  Cases  was  removed  from  the  island  in  1817,  and 
O'Meara  a  year  after ;  because  the  one  assisted  him  in  his 
literary  occupations  and  soothed  his  personal  feelings, 
while  the  other  refused  to  be  made  a  tool  of  the  Governor 
in  prying  into  and  making  a  ministerial  version  of  his 
sufferings.  It  was  wished  that  the  iron  should  enter  his 
soul,  without  alleviation  or  sympathy.  I  shall  here  put 
together  a  few  particulars  of  his  manner  of  passing  his 
time  under  these  circumstances,  when  he  could  escape  the 
importunity  of  English  loyalty  and  patriotism,  and  retire 
into  the  recesses  of  his  own  mind  or  the  society  of  the 
few  friends  who  were  left  him. 

He  passed  the  mornings  in  writing,  and  the  evenings 
in  reading  or  conversation.  He  grew  fonder  of  Eacine ; 
but  his  favourite  was  Corneille.  He  called  his  pieces 
head-quarter  tragedies,  in  distinction  from  waiting- 
maids  '  gossip ;  and  repeated  that  had  he  lived  in  his 
time,  he  would  have  made  him  a  prince.  He  had  a 
distaste  to  Voltaire;  and  found  great  fault  with  his 
dramas,  perhaps  justly,  as  conveying  opinions  rather 
than  sentiments.  He  criticised  his  "  Mahomet, "  and  said 
he  had  made  him  merely  an  impostor  and  a  tyrant,  with- 
out representing  him  as  a  great  man.  This  was  from 
Voltaire's  religious  and  political  antipathies;  for  those 
who  are  free  from  common  prejudices,  get  others  of  their 
own  in  their  stead,  to  which  they  are  equally  bigoted, 
and  which  they  are  for  bringing  forward  on  all  occasions. 
When  the  evening  passed  off  in  conversation  without 
having  recourse  to  books,  he  considered  it  a  point  gained. 
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Some  one  having  asked  which  was  the  greatest  hattle 
that  had  been  fought  by  the  Emperor,  he  replied,  it  was 
difficult  to  answer  that  question  without  inquiring  what 
was  meant  by  the  greatest  battle.  "  Mine, "  continued  he, 
"  cannot  be  judged  of  separately ;  they  formed  a  portion 
of  extensive  plans.  They  must  therefore  be  judged  of 
by  their  results.  The  battle  of  Marengo,  which  was  so 
long  undecided,  procured  for  us  the  command  of  all  Italy. 
Ulm  annihilated  a  whole  army :  Jena  threw  the  whole 
Prussian  monarchy  into  our  hands ;  Friedland  opened  the 
Eussian  Empire  to  us ;  and  Eckmuhl  decided  the  fate  of 
a  war.  The  battle  of  Moskwa  was  one  in  which  the 
greatest  talent  was  displayed,  and  by  which  the  fewest 
advantages  were  obtained.  Waterloo,  where  everything 
failed,  would,  had  it  succeeded,  have  saved  France  and 
given  peace  to  Europe. "  Madame  Montholon  having 
asked  what  troops  might  be  accounted  the  best,  "  Those 
which  gain  victories,  Madam,"  replied  the  Emperor. 
"  But, "  added  he,  "  soldiers  are  capricious  and  incon- 
stant, like  you  ladies.  The  best  troops  were  the  Cartha- 
ginians under  Hannibal ;  the  Romans  under  the  Scipios ; 
the  Macedonians  under  Alexander;  and  the  Prussians 
under  Frederic.  "  He  thought,  however,  he  might  safely 
affirm  that  the  French  troops  were  of  all  others  those 
which  could  most  easily  be  rendered  the  best,  and  pre- 
served so.  "  With  my  complete  Guard  of  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  men,  I  would  have  pledged  myself  to  march 
through  Europe.  It  is  perhaps  possible  to  produce  troops 
as  good  as  those  that  composed  my  Army  of  Italy  and 
Austerlitz ;  but  certainly  nothing  can  ever  surpass  them.  " 
The  Emperor,  who  had  dwelt  for  a  considerable  time  on  a 
subject  so  interesting  to  him,  suddenly  recollecting  him- 
self, asked  what  it  was  o'clock.  Being  told  it  was 
eleven,  "  Well, "  said  he,  rising,  "  we  at  least  have  the 
merit  of  having  got  through  the  evening  without  the  help 
either  of  tragedy  or  comedy. " 
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It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The 
circumstance  was  mentioned  by  some  one  present;  and 
the  recollection  of  it  produced  a  visible  impression  on 
the  Emperor.  u  Incomprehensible  day, "  said  he,  in  a 
tone  of  sorrow  — "  Concurrence  of  unheard-of  fatalities ! 
Grouchy,  Ney,  D'Erlon  —  was  there  treachery  or  only 
misfortune  ?  Alas !  poor  France !  "  (Here  he  covered  his 
eyes  with  his  hands.  )  "  And  yet, "  said  he,  "  all  that 
human  skill  could  do  was  accomplished!  All  was  not 
lost  until  the  moment  when  all  had  succeeded.  "  A  short 
time  afterwards,  referring  to  the  same  subject,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  In  that  extraordinary  campaign,  thrice,  in  less 
than  a  week's  space,  I  saw  the  certain  triumph  of  France 
and  the  determination  of  her  fate  slip  through  my  fingers. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  desertion  of  a  traitor,  I  should 
have  annihilated  the  enemy  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign. 
I  should  have  destroyed  him  at  Ligny,  if  my  left  had 
done  its  duty.  I  should  have  destroyed  him  again  at 
Waterloo,  if  my  right  had  not  failed  me.  —  Singular 
defeat,  by  which,  notwithstanding  the  most  fatal  catas- 
trophe, the  glory  of  the  conquered  has  not  suffered,  nor 
the  fame  of  the  conqueror  been  increased ;  the  memory  of 
the  one  will  survive  his  destruction ;  the  memory  of  the 
other  will  perhaps  be  buried  in  his  triumph !  * 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  Napoleon  was  a 
believer  in  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  which,  if  true, 
would  have  been  a  blemish  on  his  understanding.  The 
following  conversation  with  Las  Cases  pretty  clearly 
settles  that  point.  "  Pray, "  said  he,  "  am  I  not  thought 
to  be  given  to  a  belief  in  predestination  ? " — "  Yes,  Sire ; 
at  least  by  many  people." — "Well,  well!  let  them  say 
on :  one  may  sometimes  be  tempted  to  act  a  part,  and  it 
may  occasionally  be  useful.  But  what  are  men  ?  How 
much  easier  is  it  to  occupy  their  attention  and  to  strike 
their  imaginations  by  absurdities  than  by  rational  ideas  ? 
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But  can  a  man  of  sound  sense  listen  for  one  moment  to 
such  a  doctrine  ?  Either  predestination  admits  the  exist- 
ence of  free-will,  or  rejects  it  If  it  admits  it,  what 
kind  of  predetermined  result  can  that  be  which  a  simple 
resolution,  a  step,  a  word,  may  alter  or  modify  ad 
infinitum  ?  If  predestination,  on  the  contrary,  rejects 
the  existence  of  free-will,  it  is  quite  another  question; 
in  that  case,  a  child  need  only  be  thrown  into  its  cradle 
as  soon  as  it  is  born ;  there  is  no  necessity  for  bestowing 
the  least  care  upon  it;  for  if  it  be  irrevocably  decreed 
that  it  is  to  live,  it  will  grow  though  no  food  should  be 
given  to  it  You  see  that  such  a  doctrine  is  not  to  be 
maintained :  predestination  is  but  a  word  without  mean- 
ing. The  Turks  themselves,  the  patrons  of  predestina- 
tion, are  not  convinced  of  the  doctrine,  or  medicine  would 
not  exist  in  Turkey ;  and  a  man  residing  in  a  third  floor 
would  not  take  the  trouble  of  going  downstairs,  but 
would  immediately  throw  himself  out  of  the  window. 
You  see  to  what  a  string  of  absurdities  that  will 
lead." 

Las  Cases  observes  that  whenever  the  Emperor  took 
up  any  subject,  if  he  became  in  the  least  animated,  his 
language  was  fit  to  be  printed.  On  one  occasion  when  an 
English  ministerial  newspaper  spoke  of  the  large  treasures 
which  Napoleon  must  possess,  and  which  he  no  doubt 
concealed,  he  answered,  "  They  are  immense,  it  is  true, 
but  they  are  all  exposed  to  light ;  "  and  he  then  enu- 
merated in  eloquent  terms  the  great  public  works  he  had 
executed  and  the  vast  improvements  he  had  bestowed  on 
France.  At  another  time,  the  Emperor  reading  in  an 
English  newspaper  that  Lord  Castlereagh  had  said,  in  a 
public  assembly  in  Ireland,  that  Napoleon  had  declared, 
at  St  Helena,  that  he  never  would  have  made  peace  with 
England  but  to  deceive  her,  take  her  by  surprise,  and 
destroy  her;  and  that  if  the  French  Army  was  attached 
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to  the  Emperor,  it  was  because  he  gave  the  daughters 
of  the  richest  families  of  the  Empire  to  his  soldiers,  moved 
with  a  just  indignation,  he  spoke  as  follows: — "These 
calumnies  uttered  against  a  man  who  is  so  barbarously 
oppressed,  and  who  is  not  allowed  to  make  his  voice 
heard  in  answer  to  them,  will  be  disbelieved  by  all  well- 
educated  and  well-disposed  persons.  When  Napoleon 
was  seated  on  the  first  throne  in  the  world,  then  no  doubt 
his  enemies  had  a  right  to  say  whatever  they  pleased ;  his 
actions  were  public,  and  were  a  sufficient  answer  to  them : 
at  any  rate,  that  conduct  now  belonged  to  public  opinion 
and  history ;  but  to  utter  new  and  unfounded  calumnies 
against  him  at  the  present  moment  is  an  act  of  the  utmost 
meanness  and  cowardice,  and  which  will  not  answer  the 
end  proposed.  Millions  of  libels  have  been  and  are 
still  published  every  day;  but  they  are  without  effect. 
Sixty  millions  of  men  of  the  most  polished  nations  in  the 
world  raise  their  voices  to  confute  them ;  and  fifty  thou- 
sand Englishmen  who  are  now  travelling  on  the  Continent, 
will  on  their  return  home  publish  the  truth  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  three  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain,  who  will 
blush  at  having  been  so  grossly  deceived.  As  for  the 
Bill,  by  virtue  of  which  Napoleon  has  been  dragged  to 
this  rock,  it  is  an  act  of  proscription  similar  to  those  of 
Sylla,  and  still  more  atrocious.  The  Eomans  unrelent- 
ingly pursued  Hannibal  to  the  utmost  extremities  of 
Bithynia ;  and  Flaminius  obtained  from  King  Prusias  the 
death  of  that  great  man;  yet  at  Rome  Flaminius  was 
accused  of  having  acted  thus  in  order  to  gratify  his 
personal  hatred.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  alleged  in  his 
defence  that  Hannibal,  yet  in  the  vigour  of  life,  might 
still  prove  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  that  his  death  was 
necessary;  a  thousand  voices  were  raised  and  answered 
that  acts  of  injustice  and  ungenerous  deeds  can  never  be 
beneficial  to  a  great  nation ;  and  that  upon  such  pretences 
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as  that  now  set  forth,  murder,  poisoning,  and  every 
species  of  crime  might  be  justified.  The  succeeding 
generations  reproached  their  ancestors  with  this  base  act ; 
they  would  have  given  anything  to  have  had  the  stain 
effaced  from  theij?  annals;  and  since  the  restoration  of 
letters  amongst  modern  nations,  every  subsequent  age 
has  added  its  imprecations  to  those  pronounced  by  Han- 
nibal at  the  moment  when  he  drank  the  fatal  cup :  he 
cursed  Rome,  who,  whilst  her  fleets  and  legions  covered 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  satiated  her  vengeance  against 
one  man  alone  and  unprotected,  because  she  feared  or 
pretended  to  fear  him.  The  Romans,  however,  never 
violated  the  rights  of  hospitality.  Sylla  found  an  asylum 
in  the  house  of  Marius.  Flaminius  did  not,  before  he 
proscribed  Hannibal,  receive  him  on  board  his  ship,  and 
declare  that  he  had  orders  to  treat  him  favourably ;  the 
Roman  fleet  did  not  convey  him  to  the  port  of  Ostia ;  and 
Hannibal,  instead  of  placing  himself  under  the  protection 
of  the  Romans,  preferred  trusting  his  person  to  a  King  of 
Asia.  At  the  moment  when  he  was  banished,  he  was 
not  under  the  protection  of  the  Roman  flag ;  he  was  under 
the  banners  of  a  king,  who  was  an  enemy  to  Rome.  If 
in  future  ages  a  king  of  England  should  be  one  day 
brought  before  the  awful  tribunal  of  the  nation,  his 
defenders  will  urge  in  his  behalf  the  sacred  character 
of  a  king,  the  respect  due  to  the  throne,  to  all  crowned 
heads,  to  the  anointed  of  the  Lord!  But  his  accusers 
will  have  a  right  to  answer  thus :  —  One  of  the  ancestors 
of  this  king  whom  you  defend,  banished  a  man  that  was 
his  guest,  in  time  of  peace ;  afraid  to  put  him  to  death  in 
the  face  of  a  nation  governed  by  positive  laws  and  by 
regular  and  public  forms,  he  caused  his  victim  to  be 
exposed  on  the  most  insalubrious  point  of  a  rock  -situ- 
ated in  another  hemisphere  in  the  midst  of  the -'ocean; 
where  this  guest  perished  after  a  long  agony,' a  prey  to 
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the  climate,  to  want,  to  insults  of  every  kind !  Yet  that 
guest  was  also  a  great  sovereign,  raised  to  the  throne  on 
the  shields  of  thirty-six  millions  of  citizens;  he  was 
master  of  almost  every  capital  in  Europe;  the  greatest 
kings  composed  his  court ;  he  was  generous  towards  all ; 
he  was  during  twenty  years  the  arbiter  of  nations;  his 
family  was  allied  to  every  reigning  family,  even  to  that 
of  England ;  he  was  twice  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  twice 
consecrated  by  the  august  ceremonies  of  religion!  " — And 
did  not  Buonaparte  perceive  that  all  these  titles  were  so 
many  damning  clauses  against  him ;  that  it  was  necessary 
to  pull  down  and  scatter  in  the  dust  every  trace  of  that 
scaffolding  which  had  raised  one  of  the  people  to  an 
equality  with  thrones,  with  the  anointed  of  the  Lord; 
and  to  show  by  every  act  of  indignity  and  degradation 
the  immeasurable  distance  which  subsisted  between  the 
meanest  of  kings  and  the  greatest  of  men?  How  then 
(judging  by  this  rule)  must  the  common  herd  look  in  the 
comparison  ?  And  to  what  consideration  or  mercy  must 
the  race  at  large  be  entitled  ?  To  just  as  much  as  they 
have  received  since  the  period  we  are  speaking  of; 
namely,  that  of  "  the  deliverance  of  mankind  "  with  their 
leader  into  the  hands  of  the  Four  Great  Powers ! 

Napoleon  could  pass  with  equal  spirit  and  facility  from 
the  Prince-Regent  to  Irus  the  beggar.  "  After  dinner  " 
(this  was  in  October,  1816),  "he  resumed  the  reading  of 
the  '  Odyssey  ' :  we  had  arrived  at  the  passage  describing 
the  combat  between  Ulysses  and  Irus,  on  the  threshold  of 
the  palace,  both  in  the  garb  of  beggars.  The  Emperor 
very  much  disapproved  of  this  episode,  which  he  pro- 
nounced to  be  mean,  incongruous,  and  beneath  the 
character  of  the  chief.  '  And  yet, '  continued  he, 
'independently  of  all  the  faults  which  in  my  opinion 
this  incident  presents,  I  still  find  in  it  something  to 
interest  me.  I  fancy  myself  in  the  situation  of  Ulysses, 
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and  then  I  can  well  conceive  his  dread  of  being  over- 
powered by  a  wretched  mendicant.  Every  prince  or 
general  has  not  the  broad  shoulders  of  his  guards  or 
grenadiers ;  every  man  has  not  the  strength  of  a  porter. 
But  Homer  has  remedied  all  this  by  representing  his 
heroes  as  so  many  Colossuses :  we  have  no  such  heroes 
nowadays.  What  would  become  of  us,'  he  added, 
glancing  his  eye  round,  '  if  we  lived  in  those  good  times 
when  bodily  prowess  constituted  real  power?  Why 
Noverraz  (his  valet-de-chambre)  would  wield  the  sceptre 
over  us  all !  It  must  be  confessed  that  civilisation  favours 
the  mind  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  body. '  " 

Las  Cases,  who  had  written  an  historical  ATLAS,  often 
wondered  at  Napoleon's  apparently  voluntary  power  of 
recalling  names  and  dates.  He  seemed  to  possess  a  stock 
of  information  on  several  points  which  remained  within 
him  in  reserve,  as  it  were,  to  burst  forth  with  splendour  on 
particular  occasions,  and  which  in  his  moments  of  care- 
lessness appeared  to  be  not  only  slumbering,  but  nearly 
altogether  unknown  to  him.  He  himself  accounted  for 
the  clearness  of  his  ideas  and  the  faculty  he  possessed  of 
being  able  to  protract  his  application  to  business  for  any 
length  of  time,  by  saying  that  the  different  affairs  were 
put  up  in  his  head  as  in  a  closet.  "  When  I  wish  to 
interrupt  a  train  of  ideas,  I  close  the  drawer  which  con- 
tains it,  and  open  that  which  contains  another.  They 
do  not  mix  together,  and  do  not  fatigue  or  inconvenience 
me. "  He  had  never  been  kept  awake,  he  said,  by  an 
involuntary  preoccupation  of  mind.  "  If  I  wish  to  sleep, 
I  shut  up  all  the  drawers,  and  I  am  asleep. "  So  that  he 
had  always  slept  when  he  wanted  rest,  and  almost  at 
will.  The  following  traits  as  given  by  Las  Cases  will  be 
curious  to  the  reader,  and  are  characteristic  of  the  man : 
"  In  the  common  intercourse  of  life  and  his  familiar 
conversation,  the  Emperor  mutilated  the  names  most 
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familiar  to  him,  even  ours:  yet  I  do  not  think  this 
would  have  happened  to  him  on  any  public  occasion. 
I  have  heard  him  many  times,  during  our  walks,  repeat 
the  celebrated  speech  of  Augustus  in  Corneille's  tragedy ; 
and  he  has  never  missed  saying,  '  Take  a  seat,  Sylla, ' 
instead  of  Cinna.  He  would  frequently  create  names 
according  to  his  fancy;  and  when  he  had  once  adopted 
them,  they  remained  fixed  in  his  mind,  although  we 
pronounced  them  properly  a  hundred  times  a  day  in  his 
hearing ;  but  he  would  have  been  struck,  if  we  had  used 
them  as  he  had  altered  them.1  It  was  the  same  thing 
•with  respect  to  orthography :  in  general,  he  did  not  attend 
to  it;  yet  if  our  copies  had  contained  any  faults  of  spell- 
ing, he  would  have  complained  of  it.  One  day  the 
Emperor  said  to  me,  '  You  do  not  write  orthographically, 
do  you  ? '  This  question  gave  rise  to  a  sarcastic  smile 
from  a  bystander,  who  thought  it  was  meant  to  convey  a 
reproach.  The  Emperor,  who  saw  this,  continued :  '  At 
least,  I  suppose  you  do  not;  for  a  man  occupied  with 
public  or  other  important  business,  a  minister,  for  in- 
stance, cannot  and  need  not  attend  to  orthography.  His 
ideas  jnust  flow  faster  than  his  hand  can  trace  them :  he 
has  only  time  to  place  his  points ;  he  must  put  words  in 
letters,  and  phrases  in  words,  and  let  the  scribes  make  it 
out  afterwards. '  He  indeed  left  a  great  deal  for  the 
copyists  to  do :  he  was  their  torment ;  his  handwriting 
actually  resembled  hieroglyphics;  he  often  could  not 
decipher  it  himself.  My  son  was  one  day  reading  to 

1  This  might  be  enlarged  upon  as  one  of  the  causes  that  bronght  him 
to  St.  Helena.  Does  not  this  account  of  him  in  his  latter  years  forcibly 
throw  us  back  to  the  description  of  his  early  childhood  with  his  stockings 
down  about  his  heels,  and  fighting  with  all  those  who  noticed  it,  or 
repeated  the  verses :  — 

"  Napoleone  a  mezza  calzetta 
Fa  1'amore  di  Giacominetta"  ? 
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him  a  chapter  of  the  '  Campaign  of  Italy ;  '  on  a  sudden, 
he  stopped  short,  unable  to  make  out  the  writing.  '  The 
little  blockhead,'  said  the  Emperor,  'cannot  read  his  own 
handwriting. '  —  'It  is  not  mine,  Sire. '  — '  And  whose, 
then  ? '  — '  Your  Majesty's. '  —  'How  so,  you  little  rogue, 
do  you  mean  to  insult  me  ? '  The  Emperor  took  the 
manuscript,  tried  a  long  while  to  read  it,  and  at  last 
threw  it  down,  saying,  'He  is  right :  I  cannot  tell  myself 
•what  is  written. '  He  has  often  sent  the  copyists  to 
me  to  try  to  read  to  them  what  he  had  been  unable  to 
decipher. " 

Not  long  after  their  arrival  at  St  Helena,  Madauue 
Bertrand  was  delivered  of  a  son,  and  when  Napoleon  went 
to  visit  her,  she  said,  "  I  have  the  honour  of  presenting  to 
your  Majesty  the  first  French  subject  who  has  entered 
Longwood  without  the  permission  of  Lord  Bathurst" 
At  the  end  of  1816,  he  first  received  a  letter  from  his 
mother,  saying,  "  she  was  well  and  wished  to  join  him 
at  St  Helena;"  but  it  was  given  to  him  opened,  and 
Napoleon,  hurt  at  this  circumstance,  having  twice  read 
it,  tore  it  in  fragments  and  threw  it  on  the  floor.  A 
bust  of  his  son  was  at  first  detained  from  him,  and  for- 
warded at  last  in  the  most  ungracious  manner.  His 
attachment  to  the  little  Napoleon  is  acknowledged  by 
all  who  had  opportunities  of  judging;  indeed,  the  mere 
furniture  of  his  room  proved  the  value  he  set  on  this  and 
other  similar  ties  and  recollections.  He  himself  ap- 
pealed to  his  behaviour  to  the  two  Empresses,  and  their 
affection  for  him,  as  a  full  answer  to  all  the  misrepresen- 
tations of  his  private  character. 

The  conversations  which  are  recapitulated  in  Mr. 
O'Meara's  work  have  less  sentiment  and  flow  of  dic- 
tion, but  are  perhaps  still  more  distinguished  by  acute- 
ness  and  solidity.  Napoleon  would  naturally  assume  a 
difference  of  tone  more  or  less  confidential  with  these  two 
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persons.  In  the  remarks  occasioned  by  the  arrival  of 
Lord  Amherst  on  his  return  from  the  embassy  to  China, 
he  figures  as  a  diplomatist 

"I  told  the  Emperor"  (says  O'Meara)  "that  Lord 
Amherst  (the  late  British  Ambassador  to  China)  was 
expected  in  a  few  days.  He  said  he  thought  the  English 
ministers  had  acted  wrong  in  not  ordering  him  to  comply 
with  the  customs  of  the  place  he  was  sent  to,  as  other- 
wise they  ought  not  to  have  sent  him  at  all.  I  observed 
that  the  English  would  consider  it  as  debasing  to  the 
nation  if  Lord  Amherst  had  consented  to  prostrate  him- 
self in  the  manner  required ;  that  if  such  a  point  were 
conceded,  the  Chinese  would  probably  not  be  contented, 
and  would  require  similar  ceremonies  to  be  performed  to 
those  insisted  upon  by  the  Japanese,  and  so  disgracefully 
complied  with  by  the  Dutch.  Napoleon  replied,  '  It  is 
quite  a  different  thing.  One  is  a  mere  ceremony,  per- 
formed by  all  the  great  men  of  the  nation  to  their  chief ; 
the  other  is  a  national  degradation  required  of  strangers, 
and  of  strangers  only.  It  is  my  opinion  that  whatever  is 
the  custom  of  a  nation  and  is  practised  by  the  first  char- 
acters of  that  nation  towards  their  chief,  cannot  degrade 
strangers  who  perform  the  same.  Different  nations  have 
different  customs.  In  England,  you  kiss  the  king's  hand 
at  court.  Such  a  thing  in  France  would  be  looked  upon 
as  ridiculous,  and  the  person  who  did  it  would  be  held 
up  to  public  scorn ;  but  still  the  French  ambassador  who 
performed  it  in  England  would  not  be  considered  as 
having  degraded  himself.  In  England,  some  hundred 
years  back,  the  king  was  served  kneeling:  the  same 
ceremony  now  takes  place  in  Spain.  In  Italy,  you  kiss 
the  Pope's  toe;  yet  it  is  not  considered  as  a  degradation. 
A  man  who  goes  into  a  country  must  comply  with  the 
ceremonies  in  use  there ;  and  it  would  have  been  no 
degradation  whatever  for  Lord  Amherst  to  have  submitted 
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to  such  ceremonies  before  the  Emperor  of  China  as  are 
performed  by  the  first  mandarins  of  that  empire.  You  say 
that  he  was  willing  to  render  such  homage  as  was  paid 
to  his  own  king.  You  have  no  right  to  send  a  man  to 
China  to  tell  them  that  they  are  to  perform  certain  cere- 
monies, because  such  are  practised  in  England.  If  I  had 
sent  an  ambassador  to  China,  I  would  have  ordered  him 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  ceremonies  per- 
formed by  the  first  mandarins  before  the  Emperor,  and 
if  required,  to  do  the  same  himself,  and  no  more.  You 
ought  to  have  treated  those  barbarians  like  children,  and 
to  have  humoured  them,  as  if  you  had  sent  an  ambassador 
to  the  moon.  I  recollect  having  had  a  conversation  on 
the  subject  at  Tilsit  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  when 
we  were  very  good  friends.  He  asked  my  opinion  and 
advice ;  I  gave  it  him  nearly  as  I  have  done  to  you.  He 
was  perfectly  convinced,  and  wrote  a  reprimand  to  his 
ambassador  for  not  having  complied  with  the  ceremonies 
required  from  him. '  I  observed  that  it  was  likely  Lord 
Amherst  would  wait  upon  him.  Napoleon  replied,  '  If 
he  is  to  be  presented  by  the  Governor,  or  if  the  latter 
sends  one  of  his  staff  with  him,  I  will  not  receive  him ; 
if  he  comes  with  the  Admiral,  I  shall.  Neither  will  I 
receive  the  new  Admiral  if  he  is  to  be  introduced  by  the 
Governor.  In  his  last  letter  there  is  an  insult  to  us. 
He  says  that  we  may  go  round  by  Miss  Mason's,  but 
that  we  must  not  go  off  the  main  road.  Where  is  the 
main  road  ?  I  never  could  find  any.  If  I  were  by  any 
accident  to  quit  it  for  a  few  yards,  I  should  be  exposed  to 
be  shot  at  by  a  sentinel.  I  would  not  receive  my  own 
son,  if  he  were  to  be  presented  by  him. ' 

"  '  I  always  had  a  high  opinion  of  your  seamen, '  said 
Napoleon  one  day,  in  a  conversation  arising  out  of  our 
expedition  to  Algiers.  '  When  I  was  returning  from 
Holland  along  with  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa,  we 
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stopped  to  rest  at  Givet.  During  the  night,  a  violent 
storm  of  wind  and  rain  came  on,  which  swelled  the 
Meuse  so  much  that  the  bridge  of  boats  over  it  was 
carried  away.  I  was  very  anxious  to  depart,  and  ordered 
all  the  boatmen  in  the  place  to  be  assembled,  that  I 
might  be  enabled  to  cross  the  river.  They  said  that  the 
waters  were  so  high  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  pass 
before  two  or  three  days.  I  questioned  some  of  them, 
and  soon  discovered  that  they  were  fresh-water  seamen. 
I  then  recollected  that  there  were  English  prisoners  in 
the  barracks;  and  ordered  that  some  of  the  oldest  and 
best  seamen  among  them  should  be  brought  before  me  to 
the  banks  of  the  river.  The  waters  were  very  high,  and 
the  current  rapid  and  dangerous.  I  asked  them  if  they 
could  join  a  number  of  boats  together  so  that  I  might 
pass  over.  They  answered  that  it  was  possible,  but 
hazardous.  I  desired  them  to  set  about  it  instantly.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  they  succeeded  in  effecting  what 
the  others  had  pronounced  to  be  impossible ;  and  I  crossed 
"before  the  evening  was  over.  I  ordered  those  who  had 
•worked  at  it  to  receive  a  sum  of  money  each,  a  suit  of 
clothes,  and  their  liberty.  Marchand  was  with  me  at  the 
time. '  " 

In  the  beginning  of  1817  the  papers  were  full  of  the 
distresses  felt  in  this  country.  Buonaparte  often  adverted 
in  forcible  terms  to  this  subject,  and  on  one  occasion  said, 
—  "All  your  miseries  I  maintain  to  be  owing  to  the 
imbecility  and  ignorance  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  his 
inattention  to  the  real  interests  of  his  country.  What 
would  those  Englishmen  who  lived  a  hundred  years  ago 
say,  if  they  could  rise  from  their  graves,  be  informed  of 
your  amazing  successes,  cast  their  eyes  upon  England, 
witness  her  distress,  and  be  told  that  in  the  treaty  of 
peace  not  a  single  article  for  the  benefit  of  England  had 
3>een  stipulated ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  you  had  given  up 
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conquests  and  commercial  rights  necessary  to  your  exist- 
ence ?  When  Austria  gained  ten  millions  of  inhabitants, 
Eussia  eight,  Prussia  ten,  when  Holland,  Bavaria, 
Sardinia,  and  every  other  power  obtained  an  increase 
of  territory,  why  not  England,  who  was  the  main  organ 
of  all  the  success  ?  Instead  of  establishing  a  number  of 
independent  maritime  states,  such  as  Hamburgh,  Stral- 
sund,  Dantzic,  Genoa,  to  serve  as  entrepdts  for  your 
manufactures,  with  conditions  either  secret  or  otherwise, 
favourable  to  your  commerce,  you  have  basely  given  up 
Genoa  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  united  Belgium  to 
Holland.  You  have  rendered  yourselves  hateful  to  the 
Italians  and  Belgians,  and  have  done  irreparable  injury 
to  your  trade.  For  although  it  is  a  great  point  for  you 
that  Belgium  should  be  separated  from  France,  it  is  a 
serious  disadvantage  that  she  should  be  united  to  Hol- 
land. Holland  has  no  manufactures,  and  consequently 
would  become  a  warehouse  for  yours,  from  whence  a  pro- 
digious influx  might  be  kept  up  on  the  Continent  Now, 
however,  that  Belgium  has  been  made  a  part  of  Holland, 
this  last  will  naturally  prefer  taking  the  manufactures  of 
its  own  subjects  to  those  of  a  stranger,  and  all  Belgium 
may  be  called  a  manufacturing  town.  Independent  of 
this,  in  case  of  any  future  war  with  France,  Holland 
must  join  the  latter  through  fear  of  losing  the  provinces 
of  Belgium.  It  would  have  been  much  better  to  have 
given  it  to  Austria ;  or  why  not  have  made  it  an  independ- 
ent country,  and  placed  an  English  prince  on  the  throne  ? 
Now  let  us  see  the  state  you  are  actually  in.  You  are 
nearly  as  much  shut  out  from  the  Continent  as  when  I 
reigned  and  promulgated  the  Continental  System.  I  ask 
you  what  peace  dictated  by  me,  supposing  that  I  had  been 
victorious,  could  have  been  worse  in  its  effects  for  Eng- 
land than  the  one  made  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  when  she 
was  triumphant  ?  The  hatred  which  your  ministers  bore 
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to  me  has  precipitated  them  into  an  abyss.  You  recollect 
I  told  you  some  time  ago  that  I  thought  it  bad  policy  to 
leave  the  English  troops  in  France,  and  make  Lord 
"Wellington  commander -in-chief.  You  now  see  the  ill 
effects  of  it  Prussia  denies  entrance  to  your  merchan- 
dise. What  can  you  do?  You  can  neither  pretend  to 
intimidate,  nor  proceed  to  extremities,  as  Prussia  would 
fall  upon  Lord  Wellington  and  his  forty  thousand  men. 
While  you  retain  your  troops  upon  the  Continent,  you 
will  never  be  independent  Had  you,  after  the  grand 
blow  was  struck,  when  I  was  disposed  of,  withdrawn 
your  troops  from  the  Continent,  you  would  not  have 
drawn  down  the  hatred  and  jealousy  of  the  continental 
powers,  especially  at  seeing  Lord  Wellington  commander- 
in-chief,  and  they  never  would  have  dared  to  shut  their 
ports  against  you.  You  could  then  have  sent  your  ships, 
blockaded  their  ports,  and  have  declared,  '  If  you  do  not 
permit  my  merchandise  to  enter,  no  other  shall  either  go 
in  or  come  out ! '  They  would  soon  have  listened  to 
reason.  Now,  your  hands  are  tied;  your  meddling  in 
continental  affairs  and  trying  to  make  yourselves  a  great 
military  power,  instead  of  attending  to  the  sea  and 
commerce,  will  yet  be  your  ruin  as  a  nation.  You  were 
greatly  offended  with  me  for  having  called  you  a  nation 
of  shop-keepers.  Had  I  meant  by  this  that  you  were  a 
nation  of  cowards,  you  would  have  had  reason  to  be  dis- 
pleased, even  though  it  were  ridiculous  and  contrary  to 
historical  facts;  but  no  such  thing  was  ever  intended. 
I  meant  that  you  were  a  nation  of  merchants,  and  that 
all  your  great  riches  and  your  grand  resources  arose  from 
commerce,  which  is  true.  What  else  constitutes  the 
riches  of  England  ?  It  is  not  extent  of  territory  nor  a 
numerous  population.  It  is  not  mines  of  gold,  silver,  or 
diamonds.  Moreover,  no  man  of  sense  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  being  called  a  shop-keeper.  But  your  Prince 
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and  your  ministers  appear  to  wish  to  change  altogether 
the  character  of  the  English,  and  to  render  you  another 
nation;  to  make  you  ashamed  of  your  shops  and  your 
trade,  which  have  made  you  what  you  are,  and  to  sigh 
after  nobility,  titles,  and  crosses;  in  fact,  to  assimilate 
you  with  the  French.  What  other  object  can  there  be  in 
all  those  cordons,  crosses,  and  honours,  which  are  so 
profusely  showered  ?  You  are  all  gentlemen  now,  instead 
of  the  plain  old  English  character.  Nothing  is  to  be  seen 
or  heard  of  in  England  at  present  but  'Sir  John'  and  'My 
Lady. '  All  those  things  did  very  well  with  me  in 
France,  because  they  were  conformable  to  the  spirit 
of  the  nation;  but,  believe  me,  it  is  contrary  both  to 
the  spirit  and  interest  of  England.  Stick  to  your 
ships,  your  commerce,  and  counting-houses,  and  leave 
cordons,  crosses,  and  cavalry-uniforms  to  the  Continent, 
and  you  will  prosper.  Lord  Castlereagh  himself  was 
ashamed  of  your  being  called  a  nation  of  merchants, 
and  frequently  said  in  France  that  it  was  a  mistaken 
idea  to  suppose  that  England  depended  upon  commerce, 
or  was  indebted  to  it  for  her  riches ;  and  added  that  it 
was  not  by  any  means  necessary  to  her.  How  I  laughed 
when  I  heard  of  this  false  pride !  He  betrayed  his  coun- 
try at  the  peace.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  did  so 
from  his  heart,  but  he  betrayed  it  by  grossly  neglecting 
its  interests.  He  was,  in  short,  the  agent  of  the  Allied 
Sovereigns.  Perhaps  he  wanted  to  convince  them  that 
you  were  not  a  nation  of  merchants,  by  showing  clearly 
that  you  would  not  drive  any  advantageous  bargain  for 
yourselves,  but  magnanimously  give  up  everything  that 
other  nations  might  cry,  '  Oh,  how  nobly  England  has 
behaved ! '  Had  he  attended  to  the  interests  of  his  own 
country,  had  he  stipulated  for  commercial  treaties  and 
advantages,  to  indemnify  her  for  the  waste  of  blood  and 
the  enormous  sacrifices  she  had  made,  why  then  they 
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might  have  said,  '  What  a  mercenary  people !  They  are 
truly  a  nation  of  shop-keepers;  see  what  bargains  they 
want  to  make ! '  and  Lord  Castlereagh  might  not  have 
been  so  well  received  in  the  drawing-room.  Talent  he 
may  have  displayed  in  some  instances,"  continued  the 
Emperor,  "  and  great  pertinacity  in  accomplishing  my 
downfall ; l  but  as  to  a  knowledge  of  or  attention  to  the 
interests  of  his  own  country,  he  has  manifested  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  Probably  for  a  thousand  years, 
such  another  opportunity  of  aggrandising  England  will 
not  occur.  In  the  position  of  affairs,  nothing  could  have 
been  refused  you.  But  now,  after  such  romantic  and 
unparalleled  successes,  after  having  been  favoured  by  God 
and  by  accidents  in  the  manner  you  have  been,  after 
effecting  impossibilities,  as  I  may  say  —  effecting  what 
the  most  sanguine  mind  could  never  have  entertained  the 
most  distant  idea  of,  what  has  England  gained?  The 
cordons  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  for  Lord  Castlereagh! 
When  a  nation  has  been  favoured  so  much  as  yours  has 
been,  and  misery  exists  in  that  nation,  it  is  owing  to  the 
imbecility  of  its  ministers.  The  transition  from  war  to 
peace  cannot  explain  it.  It  is  of  too  long  a  continuance. 
England  has  played  for  all  or  nothing.  She  has  gained 
all,  performed  wonders,  yet  has  nothing ;  and  her  people 
are  starving  and  worse  off  than  they  were  in  the  midst 
of  the  war;  while  France,  who  has  lost  everything,  is 
doing  well,  and  the  wants  of  her  people  abundantly 
supplied.  France  has  got  fat,  notwithstanding  the  liberal 
bleedings  she  has  had ;  while  England  is  like  a  man  who 
has  had  a  false  momentary  strength  given  to  him  by 
intoxicating  liquors,  but  who,  after  their  effect  ceases, 
sinks  into  a  state  of  debility.  —  I  see  no  other  way  now 
to  extricate  you  from  your  difficulties  than  by  reducing 
the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  confiscating  the  greatest 

.  !  That  was  the  only  thing  he  was  charged  with. 
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part  of  the  revenues  of  theT  clergy,  abolishing  all  the 
sinecures,  diminishing  considerably  the  army,  and  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  reduction  altogether.  Let  those  who 
want  priests  pay  them.  Your  sinking-fund  is  a  bubble. 
Impose  a  heavy  tax  on  absentees.  It  is  too  late  now  for 
you  to  make  commercial  treaties.  The  opportunity  is 
gone;  and  your  nation  is  indebted  to  your  drivellers  of 
ministers  for  all  the  calamities  which  will  befall  it,  and 
which  are  to  be  entirely  attributed  to  their  criminal 
neglect " 

It  is  plain  by  the  tenor  of  these  observations  that 
Napoleon  had  not  arrived  at  that  pitch  of  philosophy  by 
which  our  ministerial  writers  proved,  that  the  "  waste  of 
blood"  was  only  a  seasonable  draining  of  the  superfluous 
population,  and  that  the  debt  and  taxes  take  nothing 
from,  if  indeed  they  do  not  add  to,  the  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  He  had  not  received  the  new 
light  on  absenteeism.  Buonaparte  probably  thought,  that 
a  loan  of  ten  millions  to  Austria  was  a  loss  of  ten  mil- 
lions to  England,  and  that  it  was  no  answer  to  say  that 
it  would  come  back  to  us  on  the  tide  of  commerce,  as  it 
would  enable  them  to  buy  so  much  more  goods  of  us  — 
with  our  own  money.  As  well  might  you  advise  a  shop- 
keeper to  give  five  pounds  to  a  beggar  at  his  door,  because 
the  beggar  may  come  in  and  purchase  goods  to  that 
amount  with  it.  He  would  lose  so  much  either  in  goods 
or  money.  The  individual  shop-keeper  would  not  be 
gulled  by  this  argument,  though  the  nation  of  shop- 
keepers were,  who  in  spite  of  their  ledgers  and  arithmetic 
could  easily  have  been  persuaded  that  two  and  two  made 
five  in  their  hatred  of  Buonaparte ;  for  however  great 
their  love  of  themselves,  their  hatred  of  others  is  a  much 
stronger  principle.  Mr.  Southey  somewhere  accounts  for 
the  distress  of  the  country  in  1817  (and  probably  at  pre- 
sent) by  the  phrase  of  "  the  transition  from  war  to  peace,  * 
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and  emphatically  observes,  that  "  the  war  was  a  customer 
to  the  manufacturers  of  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  alone, 
to  the  amount  of  twenty  millions  a  year."    Be  it  so: 
but  if  this  were  all,  and  this  were  really  a  benefit  and 
source  of  riches  to  the  country,  why  not  continue  to  be  a 
customer  to  these  manufacturers  of  steel  and  brass  in 
peace  as  well  as  war ;  and,  having  bought  and  paid  for  so 
many  cannon  and  so  much  gunpowder,  fire  them  off  in  the 
air  as  well  as  against  the  French  ?  —  The  manufacturers 
of  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  would  flourish  equally  in 
either  case.     If  the  encouraging  and  paying  for  labour 
were  the  only  thing  to  be  considered,  and  not  the  manner 
in  which  that  labour  is  directed  so  as  to  produce  a  supply 
of  the  wants  and  comforts  of  life,  then  it  would  not 
signify  whether  a  hundred  men  (and  by  parity  of  reason 
a  million)  were  employed  in  building  houses  and  making 
necessary  articles  of  furniture,  or  in  digging  a  hole  in  the 
ground  and  filling  it  up  again,  in  raising  so  much  corn  or 
in  throwing  it  into  the  sea  when  raised.     Men  may  be 
equally  employed  and  paid  for  doing  good,  for  doing  mis- 
chief, or  for  doing  neither  one  nor  the  other;  but  the 
benefit  to  the  community  is  not  the  same.     A  sword, 
however  well-tempered  or  expensively  wrought  in   the 
workshops  of  Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  is  not  good  to 
eat,  or  to  drink,  or  to  clothe  one's  self  with,  or  to  shelter 
any  one  from  the  cold  or  wet,  —  it  is  merely  good  to  defend 
one's  self  against  an  enemy,  and  however  necessary  the 
sword  may  be  for  this  purpose,  it  is  still  an  expensive 
article,  though  the  money  is  well  laid  out     But  if  the 
enemy  is  a  mere  luglear,  then  those  who  have  raised  it 
and  occasioned  all  this  waste  of  blood  and  treasure,  ought 
to  pay  dearly  for  their  folly  and  their  guilt     Either  war 
is  a  losing  trade,  or  the  government  who  have  so  long 
carried    it   on   must   have   been   bad   husbands   of   the 
resources  put  into  their  hands ;  for  otherwise  they  must 
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Lave  been  able  to  return  those  who  lent  them  their 
wealth,  both  principal  and  interest,  long  since.  The 
government  wasted  the  principal  in  a  lavish  war- 
expenditure  (this  was  the  period  of  our  dram-drinking), 
—  the  people  have  now  to  make  up  the  interest  (this  is 
the  collapse).  The  millions  sunk  in  the  war  were  sunk 
in  the  sea.  The  lives  lost,  the  limbs  amputated,  the 
ships  dismantled,  the  cannon  spiked,  the  gunpowder 
blown  in  the  air,  will  fetch  nothing  in  the  market. 
Suppose  not  only  what  the  fundholders  have  already 
advanced,  but  all  they  have  left  in  money,  houses,  goods, 
were  thrown  away  in  sham  sea-fights,  or  in  mock-crusades 
for  religion  and  social  order  (not  quite  so  innocent  a 
thing),  or  shipped  off  to  the  Continent,  —  would  this  be 
no  loss  to  the  country;  that  is,  would  it  not  ruin  the 
wealthier  classes  if  not  made  up  to  them,  or  if  made  up 
to  them  by  taxes  and  the  hard  labour  of  the  poorer, 
would  it  not  proportionably  oppress  and  impoverish  the 
latter  ?  To  say  the  contrary,  is  not  sophistry  but  impu- 
dence; yet  it  has  been  called  science.  We  cannot  have 
our  cake,  and  eat  it.  We  have  insisted  on  our  pound  of 
flesh,  like  Shylock :  but  we  must  forego  our  three  thou- 
sand ducats.  We  have  restored  the  Bourbons  —  and  to 
make  slaves  of  others,  have  made  beggars  of  ourselves. 
The  Minister  has  followed  Buonaparte's  advice  with 
respect  to  Catholic  emancipation;  we  shall  see  whether 
his  next  attempt  will  be  upon  the  tithes  or  funds.  I 
doubt  the  fact  and  the  consequences. 1 

1  War  tends  to  increase  the  natural  inequality  of  property,  by  an  arbi- 
trary accumulation  of  wealth,  by  contracts,  monopolies,  grants,  pensions, 
etc.  It  is  pretended  that  this  is  no  detriment  to  the  community,  because 
the  wealth  remains  in  the  country,  and  is  laid  out  by  rich  individuals  in 
giving  employment  to  the  poor.  Suppose  a  thousand  pounds  thus  accu- 
mulated in  the  hands  of  an  individual ;  it  is  spent  in  hiring  labourers  to 
build  him  a  fine  house,  or  to  make  fine  furniture,  or  a  hothouse,  or  an  ice- 
house, etc.  Had  it  remained  in  the  pockets  of  ten  or  twenty  individuals, 
it  would  have  been  equally  laid  out  by  them  in  employing  labourers  to 
procure  comforts  for  themselves,  instead  of  pampering  an  individual. 
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Napoleon  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo in  these  terms  :  — 

"  The  plan  of  the  battle, "  said  he,  "  will  not  in  the 
eyes  of  the  historian  reflect  any  credit  on  Lord  Welling- 
ton as  a  general.  In  the  first  place,  he  ought  not  to  have 
given  battle  with  the  armies  divided.  They  ought  to 
have  been  united  and  encamped  before  the  15th.  In  the 
next,  the  choice  of  ground  was  bad;  because  if  he  had 
been  beaten  he  could  not  have  retreated,  as  there  was  only 
one  road  leading  through  the  forest  in  his  rear.  He  also 
committed  a  fault  which  might  have  proved  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  his  army,  without  its  ever  having  commenced 
the  campaign,  or  being  drawn  out  in  battle ;  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  surprised.  On  the  15th  I  was  at  Charleroi, 
and  had  beaten  the  Prussians  without  his  knowing  any- 
thing about  it  I  had  gained  forty-eight  hours  of 
manoeuvres  upon  him,  which  was  a  great  object;  and  if 
some  of  my  generals  had  shown  that  vigour  and  genius 
which  they  had  displayed  in  other  times,  I  should  have 
taken  his  army  in  cantonments  without  ever  fighting  a 
battle.  But  they  were  discouraged,  and  fancied  that  they 
saw  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  everywhere 
opposed  to  them.  I  had  not  time  enough  myself  to 
attend  to  the  minutiae  of  the  army.  I  counted  upon 
surprising  him  and  cutting  him  up  in  detail.  I  knew 
of  Bulow's  arrival  at  eleven  o'clock ;  but  I  did  not  regard 
it.  I  had  still  eighty  chances  out  of  a  hundred  in  my 
favour.  Notwithstanding  the  great  superiority  of  force 
against  me,  I  was  convinced  that  I  should  obtain  the 
victory.  I  had  about  seventy  thousand  men,  of  whom 
fifteen  thousand  were  cavalry.  I  had  also  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon ;  but  my  troops  were  so  good 
that  I  esteemed  them  sufficient  to  beat  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand.  Of  all  those  troops,  however,  I  only 
reckoned  the  English  as  being  able  to  cope  with  my  own. 
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The  others  I  thought  little  of.  I  believe  that  of  the 
English  there  were  from  thirty-five  to  forty  thousand. 
These  I  esteemed  to  be  as  brave  and  as  good  as  my  own 
troops;  the  English  Army  was  well  known  latterly  on  the 
Continent;  and,  besides,  your  nation  possesses  courage 
and  energy.  As  to  the  Prussians,  Belgians,  and  others, 
half  the  number  of  my  troops  were  sufficient  to  beat 
them.  I  only  left  thirty-four  thousand  men  to  take  care 
of  the  Prussians.  The  chief  causes  of  the  loss  of  that 
battle  were,  first  of  all,  Grouchy 's  great  tardiness  and 
neglect  in  executing  his  orders;  next  the  grenadiers  & 
cheval  and  the  cavalry  under  General  Guyot,  which  I  had 
in  reserve,  and  which  were  never  to  leave  me,  engaged 
without  orders  and  without  my  knowledge ;  so  that  after 
the  last  charge,  when  the  troops  were  beaten,  and  the 
English  cavalry  advanced,  I  had  not  a  single  corps  of 
cavalry  in  reserve  to  resist  them ;  instead  of  one  which  I 
esteemed  to  be  equal  to  double  their  own  number.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  English  attack  succeeded,  and 
all  was  lost  There  was  no  means  of  rallying.  The 
youngest  general  would  not  have  committed  the  fault  of 
leaving  an  army  entirely  without  reserve  which,  however, 
occurred  here,  whether  in  consequence  of  treason  or  not, 
I  cannot  say.  These  were  the  two  principal  causes  of 
the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

"  If  Lord  Wellington  had  intrenched  himself,  *  con- 
tinued he,  "  I  would  not  have  attacked  him.  As  a 
general,  his  plan  did  not  show  talent  He  certainly 
displayed  great  courage  and  obstinacy ;  but  a  little  must 
be  taken  away  even  from  that,  when  you  consider  that  he 
had  no  means  of  retreat,  and  that,  had  he  made  the 
attempt,  not  a  man  of  his  army  would  have  escaped. 
First,  to  the  firmness  and  bravery  of  his  troops,  for  the 
English  fought  with  the  greatest  courage  and  obstinacy, 
he  is  principally  indebted  for  the  victory,  and  not  to  his 
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own  conduct  as  a  general;  and  next,  to  the  arrival  of 
Blucher,  to  whom  the  victory  is  more  to  be  attributed 
than  to  Wellington,  and  more  credit  due  as  a  general; 
because  he,  although  beaten  the  day  before,  assembled 
his  troops,  and  brought  them  into  action  in  the  evening. 
I  believe,  however, "  continued  Napoleon,  "  that  Welling- 
ton is  a  man  of  great  firmness.  The  glory  of  such  a 
victory  is  a  great  thing ;  but  in  the  eye  of  the  historian, 
his  military  reputation  will  gain  nothing  by  it " 

These  opinions  got  vent  in  Europe,  and  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  stop  that  vent;  for  anything  that  tended  to 
strip  the  truth  of  its  disguises,  or  to  show  that  Buona- 
parte had  common  sense,  common  decency,  and  common 
humanity,  went  to  divert  the  public  mind  from  the  great 
object  of  fear  and  hatred  that  had  been  so  long  held  up  to 
it,  and  to  expose  that  system  of  violence  and  fraud  by 
which  mankind  had  been  mocked  and  robbed  of  their 
dearest  and  just-discovered  birthrights.  It  was  therefore 
judged  expedient  to  deprive  the  Emperor  of  the  society  of 
those  who  might  serve  as  a  medium  of  communication 
between  him  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  insulate  him 
more  and  more,  and  to  leave  him  to  perish  on  his  rock 
almost  alone. 

Las  Cases  was  first  disposed  of.  He  had  been  foolish 
enough  to  write  a  letter  on  silk,  addressed  to  Lucien 
Buonaparte,  complaining  of  the  treatment  they  received ; 
and  intrusted  it  to  a  mulatto  servant  (a  creature  of  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe's)  to  be  forwarded  to  Europe.  He  was  of 
course  detected ;  and  this  was  made  a  ground  for  sending 
him,  with  his  son,  after  six  weeks'  confinement,  first  to 
the  Cape  and  then  to  England,  where  he  was  not  suffered 
to  land,  but  ran  through  Europe,  trying  in  vain  to  in- 
terest the  legitimate  rulers  in  favour  of  his  and  their 
former  master.  Napoleon's  mother  at  the  same  time 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Congress  of  Allied  Sovereigns 
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on  the  same  subject,  which  was  beneath  her  own  and 
her  son's  dignity.  There  is  no  appeal  from  or  to  delib- 
erate injustice  and  arbitrary  power.  It  can  answer  no 
end  but  to  gratify  pride  and  tyranny,  by  a  voluntary  as 
well  as  involuntary  submission  to  them.  It  ought  of  all 
things  to  be  avoided.  Las  Cases  sent  out  a  bust  of  young 
Napoleon  to  the  Emperor  by  a  gunner  who  was  going  by 
way  of  St.  Helena  to  India.  This  was  made  a  state-crime 
and  misprision  of  treason  against  the  constituted  authori- 
ties of  the  island.  Sir  Hudson  took  the  bust  from  the 
man,  concealed  it  for  some  time,  would  not  let  the  gun- 
ner land,  but  sent  him  on  to  the  Cape,  and  detained  from 
him  for  several  months  300  francs  which  Napoleon  had 
ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  the  poor  fellow  after  he  had 
received  the  present.  His  expressions  of  grief  and  indig- 
nation on  this  occasion  were  most  poignant  "  Look  at 
that  bust, "  he  exclaimed.  "  The  man  who  would  give  an 
order  to  break  that  image"  (alluding  to  a  report  that  Sir 
Thomas  Eeade  had  done  so),  "  would  plunge  a  knife  into 
the  heart  of  the  original,  if  it  were  in  his  power. " 
Though  the  Governor  was  unwilling  to  let  Napoleon  see 
the  bust  of  his  son,  he  lost  no  time  in  forwarding  to  him 
the  newspapers  containing  an  account  that  he  had  been 
deprived,  by  a  decree  of  the  Allies,  of  the  succession  to 
the  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia.  Napoleon  at  first 
seemed  vexed,  but  afterwards  appeared  reconciled  to  it 
It  was  not  always  possible  from  his  countenance  to  tell 
how  news  affected  him.  "  I  could  listen, "  said  he,  "  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  my  wife,  of  my  son,  or  of 
all  my  family,  without  a  change  of  features.  Not  the 
slightest  emotion  or  alteration  of  countenance  would  be 
visible.  Everything  would  appear  indifferent  and  calm. 
But  when  alone  in  my  chamber,  then  I  suffer.  Then  the 
feelings  of  the  man  burst  forth. "  His  health  declined ; 
and  he  declared  his  conviction  (in  the  beginning  of  1818) 
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that  he  should  not  hold  out  long.  His  illness  was  in 
fact  attributable  to  the  want  of  exercise,  owing  to  the 
restrictions  on  his  rides,  imposed  apparently  for  that  very 
purpose.  The  Governor  and  his  surgeon  had  many  dis- 
putes on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  latter's 
turning  spy,  which  Sir  Hudson  loudly  insisted  on  as  a 
duty  he  owed  to  his  king  and  country.  Against  all  these 
expostulations  Mr.  O'Meara  held  out  like  an  Englishman 
of  the  old,  not  of  the  new  school.  An  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  scandalous  length  to  which  the  caprice  and 
insolence  of  the  Governor  were  carried  by  the  following 
specimen.  "  The  Governor  replied  that  it  was  my  duty 
to  inform  him  of  whatever  circumstances  came  to  my 
knowledge,  and  of  the  subject  of  my  conversations  with 
General  Buonaparte ;  for  if  I  did  not,  it  was  easily  in  his 
power  to  prohibit  me  from  holding  any  communication 
with  him,  except  on  medical  subjects,  and  then  only 
when  sent  to  for  that  purpose.  I  answered  that  it  would 
be  acting  the  part  of  a  spy,  an  informer,  and  a  mouton  ; 
that  I  never  understood  the  government  had  placed  me 
about  Napoleon  for  other  than  medical  purposes ;  that  my 
duty  did  not  require  me  to  commit  dishonourable  actions ; 
and  that  I  would  not  do  so  for  any  person.  Sir  Hudson 
remained  silent  for  a  few  moments,  eying  me  furiously, 
and  asked  me  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  word  mouton  ? 
I  replied,  '  mouton  means  a  person  who  insinuates  himself 
into  the  confidence  of  another  for  the  purpose  of  betray- 
ing it '  Sir  Hudson  then  broke  out  into  a  paroxysm  of 
rage ;  said  that  I  had  given  him  the  greatest  possible 
insult  in  his  official  capacity  that  could  be  offered,  and 
concluded  with  ordering  me  to  leave  the  room,  saying 
that  he  would  not  suffer  any  person  who  had  made  use  of 
such  language  to  sit  in  his  presence.  I  told  him  that  I 
did  not  voluntarily  come  into  it,  nor  even  would  have 
entered  his  house,  unless  compelled  to  do  so.  He  walked 
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about  in  a  frantic  manner,  repeating  in  a  boisterous  tone, 
'Leave  the  room,  Sir, '  which  he  continued  bawling  out  for 
some  time  after  I  had  actually  quitted  it.  "  This  state  of 
things  could  not  last  very  long.  Buonaparte  not  unreason- 
ably conjectured  that  Sir  Hudson's  object  in  setting 
O'Meara  to  watch  and  report  his  conversation  was  not 
merely  to  debar  him  of  his  society  as  a  companion,  but 
to  lessen  his  confidence  in  him  as  a  physician,  and 
deprive  him  of  medical  aid  altogether,  so  that  the 
struggle  might  be  sooner  over.  Mr.  O'Meara  was  soon 
after  ordered  home,  and  took  leave  of  Buonaparte  on  the 
25th  of  July,  1818.  His  instructions  were  to  see  the 
Emperor  no  more ;  but  these  he  resolutely  disobeyed,  as 
the  state  of  Napoleon's  health  required  that  he  should 
prescribe  a  regimen  for  him,  and  prepare  the  medicines 
which  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  take  in  the  absence 
of  a  surgeon,  an  absence  likely  to  be  of  long  duration,  as 
he  was  perfectly  sure  he  would  accept  of  none  recom- 
mended by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  He  accordingly  went 
instantly  to  Napoleon's  apartment,  and  communicated 
to  him  the  order  he  had  received.  "  The  crime,  *  said 
he,  "  will  be  the  sooner  completed.  I  have  lived  too 
long  for  them.  Your  ministers  are  very  daring.  When 
the  Pope  was  in  France,  sooner  would  I  have  cut  off  my 
right  hand  than  have  signed  an  order  for  the  removal  of 
his  surgeon. "  He  gave  him  introductions  to  his  family 
in  Europe,  and  desired  that  none  of  them  should  come  to 
St.  Helena  to  witness  the  privations  and  humiliations 
under  which  he  laboured.  He  begged  to  have  informa- 
tion sent  him  respecting  the  education  of  his  son,  and 
embracing  him,  said,  "Adieu,  O'Meara;  we  shall  meet 
no  more."  On  his  return  to  Europe,  Mr.  O'Meara 
published  his  Journal ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  first  works 
that  tended  effectively  to  remove  the  veil  which  had  been 
spread  over  the  character  and  sentiments  of  him  who  was 
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the  subject  of  it     General  Gourgaud  and  Madame  Mon- 
tnolon  had  returned  to  Europe  some  time  before. x 

1  I  add  the  following  to  the  previous  list  of  particulars :  — 

"  Shortly  afterwards  I  met  Captain  Balston,  of  the  Hon.  Company's 
sea-service,  who  reminded  me  of  our  former  acquaintance.  By  him  I  was 
informed  that  a  gentleman  had  arrived  from  China,  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  me  from  Mr.  Urmston,  of  Macao,  with  whom  I  had  been  on 
terms  of  intimacy.  On  seeing  the  gentleman  afterwards,  I  found  that  his 
name  was  Manning,  and  that  he  was  the  person  of  whom  I  was  in  search. 
He  wore  a  long  black  beard,  and  had  travelled  through  the  kingdom  of 
Thibet,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  China.  I  told  him  that  the  Emperor 
had  expressed  great  curiosity  about  the  Grand  Lama,  and  that  if  he  came 
up  to  Longwood,  there  was  every  probability  that  he  would  see  him.  Mr. 
Manning  related  that  he  had  been  a  prisoner  in  France,  and  had  been 
released  by  Napoleon,  and  furnished  with  a  passport,  as  soon  as  the 
Emperor  had  learned  that  he  was  a  person  travelling  for  information 
which  might  ultimately  benefit  society ;  that  as  a  mark  of  his  gratitude 
for  this  favour,  he  had  "sent  some  little  presents  to  the  Governor  for  him, 
with  a  request  that  they  might  be  forwarded,  and  that  he  would  ask  a 
pass  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  see  him. 

"  Mr.  Manning,  accompanied  by  Captain  Balston,  came  up  to  Count 
Bertrand's.  The  former  told  me  that  he  had  been  directed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, for  what  reason  he  could  not  divine,  not  to  communicate  to  the 
Count  that  he  had  sent  a  few  presents  to  him  for  Napoleon.  After  they 
had  been  about  an  hour  at  Count  Bertrand's,  Napoleon  came  in,  accom- 
panied by  General  Montholon.  He  accosted  Captain  Balston  first,  and 
observed, '  Oh,  I  have  seen  you  here  before.'  He  then  asked  Mr.  Man- 
ning some  questions.  Manning  related  that  he  had  been  in  France  in 
1805  (I  think),  and  was  one  of  the  persons  who  had  been  detained;  that 
he  had  written  a  letter  to  him  (Napoleon),  stating  that  he  was  travelling 
for  the  benefit  of  the  world  at  large,  which  had  procured  his  release. 
'  What  protection  had  you  ?  '  asked  Napoleon.  '  Had  you  a  letter  from 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  to  me  1 '  Manning  replied  that  he  had  no  protection 
whatever,  nor  letter  from  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  nor  had  he  any  friends  to 
interest  themselves  in  his  behalf ;  that  he  had  merely  written  a  letter  to 
him  stating  his  situation.  '  Was  it  your  simple  letter  which  obtained  your 
liberty  ?  '  asked  Napoleon.  '  It  was  my  simple  letter,'  replied  Manning, 
1  that  induced  yon  to  grant  it  me,  for  which  I  am  very  grateful,  and  beg 
to  thank  you.'  Napoleon  asked  him  where  he  had  lived,  etc.,  and  looked 
at  the  map  of  the  countries  in  the  Atlas  of  Las  Cases,  asking  a  variety 
of  questions  about  the  route  he  had  taken;  whether  he  had  seen  the 
Grand  Lama ;  the  manners,  customs,  etc.,  of  the  countries  he  had  passed 
through. 

"  Manning  gave  a  clear  and  concise  reply  to  every  question ;  said  that 
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he  had  seen  the  Lama,  whom  he  described  to  be  an  intelligent  boy  of 
seven  years  old,  and  had  performed  the  same  ceremonies  in  his  presence 
as  were  done  by  others  who  were  admitted  to  it.  Napoleon  said,  '  How 
did  you  escape  being  taken  up  as  a  spy  ?  '  'I hope,' replied  Manning,  '  that 
there  is  nothing  in  my  countenance  which  would  indicate  my  being  a 
«py ; '  at  which  Napoleon  laughed,  and  said,  '  How  came  it  to  pass,  that 
you,  being  profane,  according  to  their  ideas,  could  gain  admission  to  the 
presence  of  the  Lama  1  '  Mr.  Manning  answered  that  he  honoured  and 
paid  respect  to  all  religions,  and  thereby  gained  admission.  Napoleon 
desired  to  know  if  he  had  passed  for  an  Englishman,  and  observed  that 
the  shape  of  his  nose  would  indicate  his  being  an  European.  The  other 
replied  that  he  had  passed  for  a  native  of  Calcutta,  but  he  believed  it  was 
known  that  he  was  an  Englishman ;  that  there  wore  some  races  of  men 
there  who  had  a  similar  formation  of  nose.  Napoleon  then  observed,  with 
a  smile,  that  '  Messieurs  lea  voyctgeurs  frequently  told  conies,  and  that  the 
existence  of  the  Grand  Lama  had  been  denied  by  several.'  Manning 
answered,  '  Je  ne  suis  pas  du  nombre  de  ces  voyageurs  la;  that  truth  was 
not  falsehood ; '  at  which  Napoleon  laughed,  and  asked  many  other  ques- 
tions. Manning  related  that  the  chief  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Grand 
Lama  arose  from  presents  made  to  him  by  the  princes  and  others  who 
believed  in  him ;  that  temporally,  however,  he  was  subject  to  the  Chinese ; 
that  he  never  married,  neither  did  his  priests ;  that  the  body  into  which, 
according  to  their  belief,  the  spirit  passed,  was  discovered  by  signs  known 
only  to  the  priests.  Napoleon  then  asked  several  questions  about  the 
Chinese  language,  the  late  embassy,  if  the  Russians  had  ever  penetrated 
in  that  direction,  and  whether  he  intended  to  publish  an  account  of  his 
travels ;  after  which  he  asked  Balston  some  questions  about  his  ship, 
wished  them  a  good-morning,  and  departed."  —  A  Voice  from  St.  Helena, 
vol.  ii.  p.  90. 
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CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 

THE  DEATH  OF  NAPOLEON. 

IN  the  beginning  of  1819,  Dr.  F.  Antommarchi,  a 
native  of  Corsica,  and  professor  of  anatomy  at  Florence, 
was  chosen  at  the  desire  of  Cardinal  Fesch  and  Madame 
Mere,  and  by  permission  of  the  English  government,  to 
be  sent  out  as  physician  to  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.  Two 
priests  and  two  domestics  accompanied  him.  They 
travelled  slowly  through  Germany  and  arrived  in  London 
April  19,  1819.  Here  numberless  delays  were  opposed 
to  his  departure,  and  offers  and  insinuations  thrown  out 
to  detain  him  in  England.  He  frequently  saw  O'Meara 
and  Mr.  Stokoe,  the  surgeon  of  the  Conqueror,  who,  after 
attending  Napoleon  a  few  times  in  the  preceding  winter 
and  reporting  the  danger  of  his  situation,  was  prevented 
by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  (for  what  purpose  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine)  from  repeating  his  visits,  and  sent  home.  All 
those  who  approached  Napoleon  became  interested  in  his 
fate,  which  was  a  heinous  crime  in  the  eyes  of  his  gaolers 
and  Uze-majeste  against  the  new  doctrines  of  Legitimacy. 
Not  to  shock  the  exclusive  pretensions  of  kings  or  give 
the  lie  to  the  stories  which  had  been  circulated  of  him, 
he  ought  to  have  been  a  scarecrow  that  disgusted  and 
frightened  away  all  those  who  came  near  him.  The 
contrast  was,  however,  so  striking  and  scandalous  as  to 
be  a  constant  theme  of  irritation  and  alarm.  After  a 
number  of  disappointments,  and  an  inconvenient  passage 
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in  a  trading-vessel,  which  was  hardly  supplied  with 
necessary  provisions,  Antommarchi  and  his  companions 
arrived  at  St.  Helena  on  the  18th  of  September.  He  was 
well  received  by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  who  invited  him  to 
dine  with  his  staff ;  but  with  difficulty  obtained  access  to 
Napoleon,  who  from  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from 
his  having  brought  no  letters  either  from  the  Cardinal  or 
his  mother,  began  to  entertain  doubts  of  the  character  in 
which  Antommarchi  came  out.  After  some  interroga- 
tories, however,  and  from  the  accident  of  his  being  a 
fellow-countryman,  he  was  presently  installed  in  the 
Emperor's  good  opinion  and  in  his  new  office.  The 
state  of  Napoleon's  health  did  not  correspond  with  the 
previous  accounts  which  Sir  Hudson  had  given  of  it :  he 
was  ill  and  suffering  greatly,  though  not  in  imminent 
danger.  The  blow  had  been  given  to  his  constitution  by 
the  climate,  and  by  the  seclusion  imposed  on  him  by  the 
insults  and  violence  to  which  he  was  liable  if  ever  he 
stirred  out  These  odious  and  vexatious  restrictions  were 
obstinately  refused  to  be  taken  off  (at  the  remonstrance 
of  his  physician),  being  considered  (together  with  the 
probable  contingency  which  they  involved)  as  the  sine 
qua  non  of  the  repose  of  Europe  and  the  safety  of  thrones. 
The  Emperor  overwhelmed  Antommarchi  with  questions 
concerning  his  mother  and  family,  the  Princess  Julia  and 
Las  Cases,  whom  he  had  seen  in  passing  through  Frank- 
fort ;  expatiated  with  satisfaction  on  the  retreat  which  he 
had  at  one  time  meditated  in  Corsica ;  entered  into  some 
discussions  with  the  Doctor  on  his  profession ;  and  then 
directed  his  attention  to  the  details  of  his  disorder. 
"While  he  examined  the  symptoms,  the  Emperor  continued 
his  remarks.  They  were  sometimes  serious,  sometimes 
lively.  Kindness,  indignation,  gaiety,  were  expressed  by 
turns  in  his  words  and  in  his  countenance.  "  Well, 
Doctor !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  what  is  your  opinion  ?  Am  I 
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to  trouble  much  longer  the  digestion  of  kings  ?  "  —  *  You 
will  survive  them,  Sire. "  —  "  Aye,  I  believe  you :  they 
will  not  be  able  to  subject  to  the  ban  of  Europe  the  fame 
of  our  victories;  it  will  traverse  ages;  it  will  proclaim 
the  conquerors  and  the  conquered,  those  who  were  gener- 
ous, and  those  who  were  not  so.  Posterity  will  judge ;  I 
do  not  dread  its  decision." — "  This  after-life  belongs  to 
you  of  right.  Your  name  will  never  be  repeated  with 
admiration  but  it  must  recall  those  warriors  without 
glory  so  basely  leagued  against  a  single  man.  But  you 
are  not  near  your  end ;  you  have  yet  a  long  career  to  run.  " 
— "  No,  Doctor !  the  English  plot  is  taking  effect :  I 
cannot  hold  out  long  under  this  frightful  climate. "  — 
"  Your  excellent  constitution  is  proof  against  its  perni- 
cious effects. "  —  "It  once  did  not  yield  to  the  strength  of 
mind  with  which  nature  has  endowed  me ;  but  the  tran- 
sition from  a  life  of  action  to  a  complete  seclusion  has 
ruined  all.  I  have  grown  fat;  my  energy  is  gone;  the 
bow  is  unstrung. "  —  I  did  not,  says  Antommarchi,  try  to 
combat  an  opinion  too  well-founded.  I  diverted  the 
conversation  to  another  subject,  and  began  to  talk  of  the 
situation  and  wishes  of  Europe,  and  asked  Napoleon  if 
he  would  be  unfaithful  to  his  own  glory  and  act  as  an 
accomplice  in  the  project  which  England  was  putting  in 
force  against  him.  "  Be  it  so, "  cried  he,  "  your  indepen- 
dence, your  freedom,  please  me.  You  have  quitted  all  to 
bring  me  the  succours  of  art.  It  is  but  just  that  I  should 
do  something  in  return;  I  resign  myself  to  your  direc- 
tion. Let  medicine  give  the  order ;  I  submit  to  its  deci- 
sions. I  intrust  my  health  to  your  care.  I  owe  you  the 
detail  of  the  habits  I  have  acquired,  of  the  affections  to 
which  I  am  subject 

"  The  hours  at  which  I  obey  the  injunctions  of  nature 
are  in  general  extremely  irregular.  I  sleep,  I  eat,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  or  the  situation  in  which  I  am 
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placed;  my  sleep  is  ordinarily  sound  and  tranquil.  If 
pain  or  any  accident  interrupt  it,  I  leap  on  the  floor,  call 
for  a  light,  walk,  set  to  work,  and  fix  my  attention  on 
some  object :  sometimes  I  remain  in  the  dark,  change  my 
apartment,  lie  down  in  another  bed,  or  stretch  myself  on 
the  sofa.  I  am  up  at  two,  three,  four,  in  the  morning ;  I 
call  for  some  one  to  keep  me  company,  amuse  myself  with 
recollections  or  business,  and  wait  for  the  return  of  day. 
I  go  out  as  soon  as  it  appears,  take  a  stroll,  and  when  the 
sun  shows  itself,  I  re-enter  and  go  to  bed  again,  where 
I  remain  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  according  as  the  day 
promises  to  turn  out  If  it  is  bad,  and  I  feel  irritation 
and  uneasiness,  I  have  recourse  to  the  method  I  have  just 
mentioned.  I  change  my  posture,  pass  from  my  bed  to 
the  sofa,  from  the  sofa  to  the  bed,  seek  and  find  a  degree 
of  freshness,  and  am  the  better  for  it  I  do  not  describe 
to  you  my  morning  costume ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  sufferings  I  endure,  and  besides  I  do  not  wish  to 
deprive  you  of  the  pleasure  of  your  surprise  when  you  see 
it  These  ingenious  contrivances  carry  me  on  to  nine  or 
ten  o'clock;  sometimes  later.  I  then  order  the  breakfast 
to  be  brought,  which  I  take  from  time  to  time  in  my 
bath,  but  most  commonly  in  the  garden.  Either  Ber- 
trand  or  Montholon  keep  me  company,  often  both  of  them. 
Physicians  have  the  right  of  regulating  the  table ;  it  is  fit 
I  should  give  you  an  account  of  mina  Behold  what  it 
consists  of:  a  basin  of  soup,  two  plates  of  meat,  one  of 
vegetables,  a  salad  when  I  can  take  it,  compose  the  whole 
service.  Half  a  bottle  of  claret,  which  I  dilute  with  a 
good  deal  of  water,  serves  me  for  drink ;  I  drink  a  little 
of  it  pure  towards  the  end  of  the  repast  Sometimes, 
when  I  feel  fatigued,  I  substitute  champagne  for  claret; 
it  is  a  certain  means  of  giving  a  fillip  to  the  stomach. " 
Antommarchi  asked  what  kind  of  vegetables  he  most 
frequently  used.  These  were  the  commonest,  particularly 
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lentils,  the  demand  for  which  had  set  the  whole  island  in 
commotion.  One  of  his  favourite  dishes  was  a  roast  leg 
of  mutton ;  and  he  liked  the  brownest  part,  or  that  which 
was  most  done,  best 

The  Doctor  having  expressed  his  admiration  of  a 
temperance  so  rare,  he  replied  —  "  In  my  marches  with  the 
Army  of  Italy,  I  never  failed  to  put  into  the  bow  of  my 
saddle  a  bottle  of  wine,  some  bread,  and  a  cold  fowl. 
This  provision  sufficed  for  the  wants  of  the  day ;  I  may 
even  say  that  I  often  shared  it  with  others.  I  thus  gained 
time ;  the  economy  of  my  table  turned  to  account  on  the 
field  of  battle.  For  the  rest,  I  eat  fast,  masticate  little ; 
my  meals  do  not  consume  my  hours.  This  is  not  what 
you  will  approve  the  most ;  but  in  my  present  situation, 
what  signifies  it  ?  I  am  attacked  with  a  liver  complaint ; 1 
a  malady  which  is  general  in  this  horrible  climate.  I 
must  submit,  and  expiate  on  this  rock  the  glory  with 
which  I  have  covered  France,  the  blows  which  I  have 
inflicted  on  England.  See  also  how  they  use  their 
power.  For  more  than  a  year  they  have  prohibited  me 
the  succours  of  medicine.  I  am  deprived  of  the  physi- 
cians who  possessed  my  confidence.  My  executioner  finds 
my  agony  too  long.  He  hastens,  he  urges  it ;  he  invokes 
my  death  by  all  manner  of  means.  There  is  not  any- 
thing, even  the  air  which  I  breathe,  which  his  sordid 
soul  does  not  grudge  me.  Would  you  believe  it,  that  his 
attempts  have  been  incessant,  open,  so  that  I  might  even 
have  been  despatched  by  an  English  bayonet?  Mon- 
tholon  was  ill;  he  refused  to  have  any  communication 
with  Bertrand;  he  wanted  to  open  a  correspondence 
direct  with  me.  He  sent  his  satellites  here  twice  a 
day;  Reade,  Wynyard,  his  confidential  agents,  besieged 
these  miserable  cabins,  and  would  have  forced  their  way 
into  my  chamber.  I  had  my  doors  barricadoed;  I 
1  This  afterwards  proved  to  be  an  error. 
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loaded  my  pistols,  my  guns  (they  are  so  still),  and  threat- 
ened to  blow  out  the  brains  of  the  first  person  who  should 
be  rash  enough  to  violate  my  retreat  They  withdrew, 
crying  out  as  loud  as  they  could  bawl  that  they  wanted 
to  see  Napoleon  Buonaparte;  that  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
must  come  out;  that  they  would  find  means  to  compel 
Buonaparte  to  appear.  I  thought  these  scandalous  scenes 
at  an  end;  but  they  were  repeated  every  day  with 
greater  violence.  There  was  a  succession  of  surprises, 
of  menaces,  of  vociferations,  of  letters  filled  with  out- 
rages. The  servants  threw  these  placards  into  the  fire, 
but  the  exasperation  was  at  its  height;  a  catastrophe 
might  take  place  every  moment  Never  had  I  been  so 
exposed.  It  was  the  16th  of  August  (1819);  these 
Saturnalia  had  continued  since  the  llth,  I  gave  the 
Governor  to  understand  that  my  part  was  taken,  my 
patience  exhausted ;  that  the  first  of  his  emissaries  who 
should  pass  the  threshold  of  my  door  would  be  laid  dead 
at  my  feet  He  took  me  at  my  word,  and  gave  over  his 
attempts.  It  is  the  worst  trait  of  the  barbarity  of  the 
English  government  to  have  selected  such  a  man;  but 
iniquity  finds  out  and  makes  itself  known.  An  admin- 
istration has  only  to  meditate  a  crime,  and  it  soon  dis- 
covers a  miscreant  to  second  and  carry  it  into  effect  I 
abdicated  freely  and  voluntarily  in  favour  of  my  son  and 
of  the  Constitution.  I  came  to  England  still  more 
willingly,  because  I  wished  to  live  there  retired  and 
under  the  protection  of  its  laws.  Its  laws!  Does  an 
aristocracy  know  any?  Is  there  a  crime  which  deters 
it ;  a  right  which  it  does  not  trample  under  foot  ?  All 
its  leaders  were  prostrated  before  my  eagles.  Out  of  one 
part  of  my  conquests  I  made  crowns  for  some ;  I  replaced 
others  on  the  thrones  which  victory  had  shattered;  I 
have  shown  clemency,  magnanimity  towards  all.  All 
have  abandoned  me,  betrayed  me,  and  have  basely  joined 
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to  rivet  my  chains :  I  am  at  the  mercy  of  a  freebooter. " 
—  I  sought,  continues  Antommarchi,  to  calm  the  Emperor. 
He  had  not  gone  out  for  eighteen  months :  I  pointed 
out  the  danger  of  this  long  inaction,  and  urged  him 
no  longer  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber,  but  to  come 
and  take  the  fresh  air.  — "  No,  no! "  was  his  answer. — 
"  Insult  has  for  a  long  time  confined  me  to  these  huts : 
at  present  the  want  of  strength  keeps  me  here.  See 
if  you  can  discover  anything  wrong  in  this  leg:  I  feel 
that  it  gives  way  under  me. "  I  indeed  found  there  was 
some  reason  for  his  apprehension.  "  You  do  not  press 
hard  enough,  *  he  said.  "  Come,  say,  is  nature  in  intel- 
ligence with  this  Calabrian  ?  Is  the  climate  about  to 
surrender  to  the  ministers  the  corpse  which  they  expect  ?  " 
I  answered  that  it  was  only  a  passing  weakness,  which 
might  go  off  again. 

Antommarchi,  having  gained  his  confidence,  now  be- 
came companion  as  well  as  physician  to  the  Emperor, 
and  sometimes  read  with  him.  He  eagerly  turned  over 
the  newspapers  when  they  arrived,  and  commented  freely 
on  their  contents.  "  It  is  amusing, "  he  would  say,  "  to 
see  the  sage  measures  resorted  to  by  the  Allies  to  make 
people  forget  my  tyranny.  Poor  Europe !  What  convul- 
sions are  preparing  for  her ! "  On  one  occasion,  he  felt 
more  languid  than  ordinary,  and  lighting  on  the  "  Andro- 
mache "  of  Kacine,  he  took  up  the  book,  began  to  read,  but 
soon  let  it  drop  from  his  hands.  He  had  come  to  the 
famous  passage  where  the  mother  describes  her  being 
allowed  to  see  her  son  once  a  day. 

"  Je  passais  jusqu'aux  lieux  ou  Ton  garde  mon  fils, 
Puisqu'une  fois  le  jour,  vous  souffrez  que  je  voie 
Le  seul  bien  qui  me  reste  et  d'Hector  et  de  Troie. 
J'allais,  seigneur,  pleurer  un  moment  avec  lui ; 
Je  ne  1'ai  point  encore  embrasse  d'aujourd'hui." 

He  was  moved,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  say- 
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ing  that  he  was  too  much  affected,  desired  to  be  left 
alone.  He  grew  calmer,  fell  asleep ;  and  when  he  awoke, 
desired  Antommarchi  to  be  called  again.  He  was  getting 
ready  to  shave,  and  the  Doctor  was  curious  to  witness  the 
operation.  He  was  in  his  shirt,  his  head  uncovered,  with 
two  valets  at  his  side,  one  holding  the  glass  and  a  towel, 
the  other  the  rest  of  the  apparatus.  The  Emperor  spread 
the  soap  over  one  side  of  his  face,  put  down  the  brush, 
wiped  his  hands  and  mouth,  took  a  razor  dipped  in  hot 
water,  and  shaved  the  right  side  with  singular  dexterity. 
"  Is  it  done,  Noverraz  ?  "—  "  Yes,  Sire.  "  —  "  Well,  then, 
face  about  Come,  villain,  quick,  stand  still."  The 
light  fell  on  the  left  side;  which,  after  applying  the 
lather,  he  shaved  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same 
dexterity.  The  expression  of  his  features  was  mild, 
affectionate,  full  of  bounty.  He  drew  his  hand  over  his 
chin.  "  Eaise  the  mirror.  Am  I  right  ?  "  —  "  Quite  so. " 
— "  Not  a  hair  has  escaped  me :  what  say  you  ?  "  — 
"  No,  Sire, "  replied  the  valet-de-chambre.  "  No !  I 
think  I  perceive  one.  Lift  up  the  glass:  place  it  in 
a  better  light  How,  rogue !  Flattery  ?  You  deceive  me 
at  St  Helena  ?  On  this  rock  ?  You  too  are  an  accom- 
plice. "  —  With  this  he  gave  them  both  a  box  on  the  ear, 
laughed,  and  joked  in  the  most  pleasant  manner  pos- 
sible. Such  was  by  all  accounts  the  dignity  of  his  grief, 
the  gaiety  of  his  humour,  whenever  he  could  escape  the 
fangs  of  the  incubus  of  a  bastard  Legitimacy ! 

The  Emperor  at  one  time  attempted,  by  the  advice  of 
his  physician,  to  work  in  the  garden,  and  he  found  some 
benefit  from  it;  but  he  got  tired  of  it  before  long,  and 
Sir  Hudson  began  to  grow  uneasy  "  lest  it  should  be  too 
much  for  his  strength. "  Napoleon  worked  in  a  large 
straw  hat ;  and  some  Chinese  who  assisted  him  having 
been  much  amused  with  this  costume,  he  ordered  them  to 
be  provided  with  the  same  kind  of  covering.  St  Helena 
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was  in  consternation;  all  the  authorities  were  called 
together.  This  colony  of  "  straw  hats"  portended  some 
change,  concealed  some  plot ;  another  "  Birnam-wood 
had  come  to  Dunsinane. "  Napoleon  took  it  in  his  head 
to  set  off  in  this  dress  and  ride  full-gallop  towards  the 
extremity  of  his  limits.  The  alarm  was  given ;  the  sen- 
tinels were  in  motion.  To  humour  the  jest,  he  equipped 
the  Abbe*  Vignali  (one  of  the  Pope's  missionaries  who 
had  come  out  with  Antommarchi)  in  the  same  manner, 
and  sent  him  on  the  same  errand.  Sir  Hudson,  who  is 
a  classical  scholar,  thought  he  saw  Buonaparte,  like  Per- 
seus, mount  his  winged  horse  and  take  flight  through  the 
air.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  disappointment  when  he 
found  it  was  not  his  man ;  and  he  consoled  himself  with 
observing  that  he  who  had  played  him  the  trick  was  but 
an  usurper,  after  alL  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  is  a  writer  of 
despatches,  not  a  reader  of  history;  or  he  would  avoid 
this  epithet  as  one  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  exactly 
settled  in  the  annals  of  his  country.  Buonaparte  re- 
marked of  him  that  his  desire  to  interfere  amounted  to 
a  disease,  an  itch  that  constantly  required  some  object  to 
fasten  itself  upon.  "  He  would,  if  he  could,  fix  the  time 
for  me  to  eat,  to  sleep,  and  to  rise  up,  and  stand  with  his 
watch  in  his  hand  to  see  his  orders  executed,  and  wonder 
that  they  were  not  punctually  and  thankfully  complied 
with. "  It  is  a  national  disease,  —  strong  will  and  want 
of  feeling,  —  which  makes  us  incapable  of  conceiving  how 
any  one  can  oppose  what  we  think  right,  or  object  to  the 
vexations  we  inflict  upon  them.  An  Englishman  is  a 
bundle  of  muscles  without  nerves.  The  Emperor  was, 
however,  wrong  in  supposing,  as  he  at  one  time  did,  that 
there  was  any  apprehension  of  assassination.  This  would 
be  at  once  against  positive  law  and  natural  instinct  We 
only  go  as  far  as  extreme  obstinacy  and  extreme  infatua- 
tion can  blind  us  to  the  result  But,  like  all  obstinate 
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and  stupid  people,  we  have  strong  prejudices  which  hang 
by  words ;  and  an  English  government  must  manage  these 
aa  well  as  it  can.  Lord  Castlereagh  probably  owed  his 
death  to  the  consciousness  of  having  overstepped  this  line 
in  one  or  two  instances,  and  of  having  made  the  British 
public  look  askance  at  him  in  consequence.  In  our  most 
aggravated  wrongs,  we  ask  for  a  dull,  roundabout  pretext 
for  being  in  the  right.  We  may  bruise  or  hunt  a  victim 
to  death,  —  it  is  consonant  to  our  habits  and  feelings,  — 
but  poison  or  the  dagger  are  not  among  our  ways  and 
means  of  morality  and  the  public  good.  We  get  rid 
of  our  greatest  enemies  by  chronic,  not  by  acute 
remedies. 

No  material  change  took  place  in  Napoleon's  situa- 
tion or  health  till  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  when 
he  suddenly  grew  much  worse;  and  a  crisis  might  be 
foreseen  to  be  gradually  but  certainly  approaching  with- 
out a  total  change  of  circumstances,  which  fate  had  not 
in  store  for  him.  He  became  about  this  period  nearly 
incapable  of  the  slightest  action;  his  legs  swelled;  the 
pains  in  his  side  and  back  were  increased;  he  was 
troubled  with  nausea,  profuse  sweats,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  was  subject  to  frequent  faintings.  In  this  state  he 
was  often  visited  by  the  children  of  Bertrand,  into  whose 
infant  sports  he  entered  with  all  the  simplicity  of  a  child, 
and  sometimes  kept  them  to  dinner.  At  other  times  he 
amused  himself  with  watching  the  contrivances  of  a  nest 
of  ants  to  circumvent  his  sugar-basin,  and  with  the 
gambols  of  some  fish  in  a  reservoir  in  the  garden.  These 
last  died,  and  the  Emperor  lamented  that  a  fatality 
attended  whatever  he  took  an  interest  in.  The  news  of 
the  death  of  his  sister  Eliza  also  affected  him  deeply. 
After  a  struggle  with  his  feelings,  which  had  nearly 
overpowered  him,  he  rose,  supported  himself  on  Antom- 
marchi's  arm,  and,  regarding  him  steadfastly,  said. 
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"  Well,  Doctor !  you  see  Eliza  lias  just  shown  me  the 
way.  Death,  which  seemed  to  have  forgot  my  family, 
has  begun  to  strike  it :  my  turn  cannot  be  far  off.  What 
think  you  ?  "  —  "  Your  Majesty  is  in  no  danger :  you  are 
still  reserved  for  some  glorious  enterprise. "  — "  Ah ! 
Doctor,  you  are  young,  full  of  health;  but  for  me,  I 
have  neither  strength  nor  activity  nor  energy;  I  am  no 
longer  Napoleon.  You  strive  in  vain  to  give  me  hopes, 
to  recall  life  ready  to  expire.  Your  care  can  do  nothing 
in  spite  of  fate :  it  is  immovable ;  there  is  no  appeal  from 
its  decisions.  The  next  person  of  our  family  who  will 
follow  Eliza  to  the  tomb  is  that  great  Napoleon  who 
hardly  exists,  who  bends  under  the  yoke,  and  who  still, 
nevertheless,  keeps  Europe  in  alarm.  Behold,  my  good 
friend,  how  I  look  on  my  situation !  Young  as  you  are, 
you  have  a  long  career  to  run.  As  for  me,  all  is  over : 
I  repeat  it  to  you,  my  days  will  soon  close  on  this  miser- 
able rock. "  —  We  returned,  says  Antommarchi,  into  his 
chamber.  Napoleon  lay  down  in  bed.  "  Close  my  win- 
dows, "  he  said ;  "  leave  me  to  myself,  I  will  send  for  you 
by-and-by. "  He  did  so  in  fact;  but  he  was  dejected, 
oppressed;  he  spoke  of  his  son,  of  Maria  Louisa;  the 
conversation  was  painful;  I  sought  to  divert  it,  and  to 
recall  subjects  less  trying  to  his  feelings.  "  I  understand 
you, "  he  said ;  "  well,  be  it  so ;  let  us  forget,  if  indeed 

the  heart  of  a  father  ever  could  forget !  " 

From  the  beginning  of  March,  1821,  the  Emperor  kept 
his  room  and  no  longer  stirred  out  His  disorder  and 
his  weakness  increased  upon  him.  On  the  4th,  he  tried 
twice  to  get  into  the  carriage,  but  was  obliged  to  lie  down 
again.  He  still  was  able  to  eat  something,  but  very  little 
and  with  a  worse  appetite  than  ever.  The  conversation 
turned  upon  the  Fine  Arts.  One  of  the  speakers  made 
little  account  of  music,  and  did  not  conceal  his  opinion. 
"  You  are  wrong,  *  said  the  Emperor ;  "  it  is  of  all  the 
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liberal  arts  the  one  which  has  most  influence  on  the 
passions;  and  that  which  the  legislator  is  bound  to 
encourage  most  A  well-composed  piece  of  music 
touches,  melts  the  soul,  and  produces  more  effect  than 
a  treatise  of  morality,  which  convinces  the  reason,  leaves 
us  cold  and  unmoved,  and  makes  no  alteration  in  the 
slightest  of  our  habits. "  The  controversy  continued  be- 
tween Napoleon  and  his  physician  respecting  the  taking 
of  the  pills,  draughts,  etc.  ;  but  in  general,  the  patient 
submitted,  though  with  a  very  ill  grace  and  to  very  little 
purpose.  The  night  of  the  6th  was  passed  in  a  restless 
state  :  he  got  a  little  sleep  towards  the  morning.  He  was 
less  feeble  than  he  had  been  for  some  days.  He  was 
standing  up,  his  dress  neglected;  Antommarchi  begged 
him  to  pay  some  attention  to  his  toilette.  "  When  I  was 
Napoleon, "  he  replied  with  a  degree  of  emotion,  *  I  did 
so  readily  and  with  pleasure ;  but  at  present,  what  con- 
cern have  I  in  looking  well  or  ill?  Besides,  all  this 
costs  me  more  trouble  now  than  it  formerly  gave  me  to 
arrange  the  plan  of  a  campaign.  Nevertheless,  let  us 
set  about  it ; "  and  he  accordingly  proceeded  to  shave 
himself,  but  at  intervals,  being  obliged  to  stop  several 
times.  He  finished  at  length,  and  lay  down  the  rest  of 
the  morning. 

Lady  Holland  had  sent  out  some  books,  and  a  plaster 
cast  of  the  head  marked  with  the  different  organs,  accord- 
ing to  the  system  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim.  He  asked 
Antommarchi  to  examine  it  and  give  his  opinion,  and 
expressed  his  own  as  unfavourable  to  it  He  classed  the 
authors  with  Lavater,  Cagliostro,  and  Mesmer,  and  said 
he  would  never  see  Gall,  though  Corvisart  had  much 
pressed  him  to  do  so.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  month, 
his  spirits  became  more  depressed ;  a  death-like  coldness 
seized  the  lower  extremities.  "  Ah !  Doctor, "  he  ex- 
claimed, "  how  I  suffer !  Why  did  the  cannon-balls 
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spare  me  only  to  die  in  this  deplorable  manner?  I 
that  was  so  active,  so  alert,  can  now  scarcely  raise  my 
eyelids :  "  —  and  he  closed  his  eyes.  He  roused  himself, 
however,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  seated  him- 
self on  the  sofa,  and  was  persuaded  with  difficulty  to  take 
some  nourishment  Madame  Bertrand  came  in;  he 
proposed  that  she  should  join  him  in  his  future  rides. 
"  We  will  set  out  early  in  the  morning;  we  shall  enjoy 
the  fresh  air,  shall  gain  an  appetite,  and  defeat  the 
influence  of  the  climate.  You,  the  little  Hortense,  and 
I  are  the  worst ;  we  must  join  our  efforts  and  assist  one 
another  to  snatch  his  victims  from  death. "  The  services 
of  the  Abbe*  Bonavita,  who  had  been  sent  out  from  Eome, 
were  no  longer  wanted ;  Buonaparte  wished  him  to  return, 
and  he  embarked  on  the  17th.  Napoleon  asking  Antom- 
marchi  whether  he  would  be  well  received  when  he  got 
back  to  Eome,  and  the  latter  remaining  silent,  he  said, 
*  At  least  he  ought;  for  I  don't  know  what  the  Church 
would  have  done  without  me. " 

The  malady  of  the  Emperor  became  more  serious; 
Antommarchi  durst  no  longer  trust  entirely  to  his  own 
opinion.  Buonaparte  objected  to  any  physician  recom- 
mended by  the  Governor;  but  at  length  Dr.  Arnott, 
surgeon  to  the  20th  regiment,  was  called  in.  He  was 
introduced  into  the  chamber  of  the  patient,  which  was 
darkened,  and  into  which  Napoleon  did  not  suffer  any 
light  to  be  brought;  examined  his  pulse  and  the  other 
symptoms,  and  was  requested  to  repeat  his  visit  the  next 
day.  This  happened  on  the  7th  of  ApriL  The  ordnance- 
officer  appointed  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  Napoleon 
was  obliged  each  day  to  make  his  report  to  the  Governor 
that  he  had  seen  him ;  but  the  Emperor  had  kept  his  bed 
since  the  17th  of  March,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
execute  this  part  of  his  commission.  Sir  Hudson  began 
to  imagine  all  sorts  of  treason.  He  came  to  Longwood 
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with  his  suite,  made  the  round  of  the  house,  saw  nothing, 
got  in  a  passion,  and  threatened  the  officer  with  the  most 
severe  punishment,  if  he  did  not  assure  himself  of  the 
presence  of  General  Buonaparte.  The  officer  was  much 
embarrassed  with  his  situation ;  but  as  the  apartment  of 
the  Emperor  was  on  the  ground-floor,  it  was  contrived  by 
Montholon  and  Marchand,  the  valet-de-chambre,  that  by 
drawing  the  curtain  at  a  certain  moment,  he  should  peep 
through,  and  be  able  to  say  positively  that  he  had  seen 
Napoleon.  This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  Governor, 
who  declared  that  if  on  the  30th  of  March  or  the  follow- 
ing day,  his  agent  was  not  admitted  to  General  Buona- 
parte, he  would  come  with  his  staff  and  force  an  entrance, 
let  the  consequences  be  what  they  would.  Kemon- 
strances  were  vain,  and  the  threat  would  probably  have 
been  carried  into  execution,  had  not  the  consent  of  Napo- 
leon to  receive  the  visits  of  the  English  surgeon  resolved 
the  difficulty,  and  been  accepted  by  the  Governor  as  a 
sufficient  proof  that  the  prisoner  was  forthcoming.  The 
satellites  of  Sir  Hudson  just  at  this  period  recommended 
the  removal  of  Napoleon  into  the  new  and  commodious 
house  prepared  for  him,  "  in  order, "  says  Antommarchi, 
"  that,  having  been  killed  in  a  hovel,  he  might  die  in  a 
palace. "  The  Emperor,  by  the  advice  of  his  surgeon, 
declined  this  honour. 

On  the  3d  of  April  the  symptoms  of  the  disorder  had 
become  so  alarming  that  Antommarchi  informed  Ber- 
trand  and  Montholon  that  he  thought  his  danger  immi- 
nent, and  that  he  ought  to  take  steps  to  put  his  affairs  in 
order.  He  was  now  attacked  by  fever  and  by  violent 
thirst,  which  often  interrupted  his  sleep  in  the  night 
On  the  14th,  Napoleon  found  himself  in  better  spirits, 
and  talked  with  Dr.  Arnott  on  the  merits  of  Marlborough, 
whose  "  Campaigns  "  he  desired  him  to  present  to  the  20th 
regiment,  learning  that  they  did  not  possess  a  copy  in 
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their  library ;  but  this  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  obstinately 
refused  to  consent  to.  On  the  15th,  Napoleon's  doors 
were  closed  to  all  but  Montholon  and  his  servant 
Marchand,  and  it  appeared  that  he  had  been  making  his 
wilL  From  this  time  the  disorder  took  various  turns, 
but  still  making  progress.  On  the  19th  he  was  better, 
was  free  from  pain,  sat  up,  and  ate  a  little.  He  was 
in  good  spirits,  and  wished  them  to  read  to  him.  As 
General  Montholon  with  the  others  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion at  this  improvement,  he  smiled  gently,  and  said  — 
"  You  deceive  yourselves,  my  friends :  I  am,  it  is  true, 
somewhat  better ;  but  I  feel  no  less  that  my  end  draws 
near.  When  I  am  dead,  you  will  have  the  soothing 
consolation  of  returning  to  Europe.  One  will  meet  his 
relations,  another  his  friends;  and  as  for  me,  I  shall 
behold  my  brave  companions  in  arms  in  the  Elysian 
Fields.  Yes, "  he  went  on,  raising  his  voice,  "  Kldber, 
Desaix,  Bessieres,  Duroc,  Ney,  Murat,  Massdna,  Berthier, 
all  will  come  to  greet  me ;  they  will  talk  to  me  of  what 
we  have  done  together.  I  will  recount  to  them  the  latest 
events  of  my  life.  On  seeing  me,  they  will  become  once 
more  intoxicated  with  enthusiasm  and  glory.  We  will 
discourse  of  our  wars  with  the  Scipios,  the  Hannibals, 
the  Caesars,  and  the  Frederics  —  there  will  be  a  satisfac- 
tion in  that ;  unless, "  he  added,  laughing,  "  they  should 
be  alarmed  below  to  see  so  many  warriors  assembled 
together !  "  Dr.  Arnott  came  in.  The  Emperor  stopped 
and  received  him  in  the  most  affable  manner;  he 
addressed  him  for  some  time,  and  put  to  him  the  most 
judicious  questions  respecting  his  disorder.  He  told 
him  that  almost  always  when  he  rose  up,  he  experi- 
enced a  painful  sensation,  a  burning  heat  in  his  stomach, 
which  never  failed  to  produce  nausea  and  vomiting ;  then, 
abandoning  all  at  once  the  natural  thread  of  the  conversa- 
tion, he  turned  to  his  present  situation,  still  addressing 
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Dr.  Arnott,  and  assuming  a  tone  more  animated  and 
solemn  than  before :  "  It  is  all  over,  Doctor :  the  blow 
is  struck;  I  am  near  the  goal,  and  about  to  render  my 
body  to  the  earth.  Come  here,  Bertrand;  interpret  to 
this  gentleman  what  you  are  about  to  hear :  it  is  a  tissue 
of  outrages  worthy  of  the  hand  whence  they  proceed. 
Explain  everything ;  do  not  omit  a  single  word.  I  had 
come  to  seat  myself  on  the  hearths  of  the  British  people. 
What  I  demanded  was  a  loyal  hospitality ;  and  contrary 
to  all  that  there  is  of  right  on  the  earth,  they  answered 
me  with  chains.  I  should  have  found  a  different  recep- 
tion from  Alexander;  the  Emperor  Francis  would  have 
treated  me  with  respect ;  even  the  King  of  Prussia  would 
have  been  more  generous.  But  it  was  left  to  England  to 
delude  and  urge  on  the  kings,  and  to  exhibit  to  the  world 
the  unheard-of  spectacle  of  four  great  powers  glutting 
their  vengeance  on  a  single  man.  It  is  your  Ministers 
who  have  chosen  this  hideous  rock,  where  the  lives  of 
Europeans  do  not  last  above  three  years,  to  terminate 
mine  by  a  political  murder.  And  how  have  you  treated 
me  since  I  have  been  banished  to  this  spot?  There  is 
not  an  indignity,  a  horror,  with  which  you  have  not  made 
it  your  pastime  to  overwhelm  me.  The  most  simple 
family  communications,  those  which  are  not  denied  to 
any  one,  you  have  refused  me.  You  have  not  allowed  any 
news,  any  letter  to  reach  me  from  Europe :  my  wife,  even 
my  son,  have  no  longer  existed  to  me,  you  have  kept  me 
six  years  in  the  tortures  of  a  secret  confinement  In  this 
inhospitable  isle,  you  have  allotted  me  as  an  abode  the 
very  spot  the  least  fit  to  be  inhabited,  that  in  which  the 
murderous  climate  of  the  tropic  is  most  sensibly  felt  I 
have  been  obliged  to  immure  myself  between  four 
partition -walls,  in  an  unwholesome  air, — I  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  gallop  over  Europe  on  horseback! 
You  have  assassinated  me  slowly,  step  by  step,  with 
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premeditation,  and  the  infamous  Sir  Hudson  has  been 
the  executioner  of  the  base  orders  of  your  Ministers. " 
The  Emperor  proceeded  for  some  time  with  the  same 
warmth,  and  concluded  in  these  words :  — "  You  will 
end  like  the  proud  republic  of  Venice;  and  I,  expiring 
on  this  detestable  rock,  torn  from  my  family  and  deprived 
of  all,  bequeath  the  infamy  and  odium  of  my  death  to  the 
reigning  family  of  England. " 

On  the  21st,  the  Emperor,  though  he  had  not  slept 
much,  was  somewhat  better  than  the  day  before.  Towards 
four  o'clock  he  took  some  food,  which  remained  on  his 
stomach ;  and  at  break  of  day  he  had  sufficient  strength 
to  rise  and  pass  three  hours  in  writing  and  dictating. 
This  exertion  at  first  was  followed  by  no  inconvenience ; 
but  towards  nine  o'clock  the  vomiting  began.  He  was 
ill  the  rest  of  the  day.  About  one  o'clock,  he  called  for 
Vignali  —  "  Do  you  know,  Abbe*,  what  belongs  to  a  dying 
chamber  ?  "  —  "  Yes,  Sire. "  —  "  Have  you  ever  prepared 
one  ?  "  —  "  None. "  —  "  "Well,  then,  you  shall  prepare 
mine."  He  then  entered  into  the  most  minute  details 
on  this  point,  and  gave  the  priest  particular  instruc- 
tions. The  expression  of  his  face  was  earnest,  convul- 
sive :  he  saw  Antommarchi  watching  the  contractions 
which  it  underwent,  when  his  eye  caught  some  indica- 
tion that  displeased  him.  "  You  are  above  these  weak- 
nesses ;  but  what  do  you  wish  ?  I  am  neither  philosopher 
nor  physician.  I  believe  in  God :  I  am  of  the  religion  of 
my  fathers ;  every  one  cannot  be  an  atheist  who  pleases. " 
Then  turning  to  the  priest  —  "I  was  born  in  the  Catholic 
religion.  I  wish  to  fulfil  the  duties  which  it  imposes, 
and  to  receive  the  succour  which  it  administers.  You 
will  say  mass  every  day  in  the  adjoining  chapel,  and  you 
will  expose  the  Holy  Sacrament  for  forty  hours.  After  I 
am  dead,  you  will  fix  your  altar  at  my  head,  in  the 
funeral  chamber:  you  will  continue  to  celebrate  mass, 
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and  perform  all  the  customary  ceremonies ;  you  will  not 
cease  till  I  am  laid  in  the  ground."  The  Abbe*  with- 
drew; Napoleon  reproved  his  fellow-countryman  for  his 
supposed  incredulity.  "  Can  you  carry  it  to  this  point  ? 
Can  you  disbelieve  in  God  ?  For,  in  fine,  everything  pro- 
claims his  existence;  and,  besides,  the  greatest  minds 
have  thought  so. "  — "  But,  Sire,  I  have  never  called  it 
in  question.  I  was  attending  to  the  progress  of  the 
fever ;  your  Majesty  fancied  you  saw  in  my  features  an 
expression  which  they  had  not. " — "  You  are  a  physician, 
Doctor, "  he  replied,  laughing ;  "  these  folks, "  he  added, 
half  to  himself,  "  are  conversant  only  with  matter ;  they 
will  believe  in  nothing  beyond. " 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  25th  he  was  better ;  but,  being 
left  alone,  a  sudden  fancy  possessed  him  to  eat.  He 
called  for  fruits,  wine,  tried  a  biscuit,  then  swallowed 
some  champagne,  seized  on  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  burst 
into  a  fit  of  laughter  as  soon  as  he  saw  Antommarchi 
return.  The  physician  ordered  away  the  dessert,  and 
found  fault  with  the  maitre  d'hStel ;  but  the  mischief  was 
done,  —  the  fever  returned  and  became  violent  The  Em- 
peror was  now  on  his  death-bed,  but  he  testified  concern 
for  every  one.  He  asked  Antommarchi  if  five  hundred 
guineas  would  satisfy  the  English  physician,  and  if  he 
himself  would  like  to  serve  Maria  Louisa  in  quality  of  a 
physician.  "  She  is  my  wife,  the  first  princess  in 
Europe;  and  after  me,  you  should  serve  no  one  else." 
Antommarchi  expressed  his  acknowledgments.  The  fever 
continued  unabated,  with  violent  thirst  and  cold  in  the 
feet.  On  the  27th  he  determined  to  remove  from  the 
small  chamber  into  the  saloon.  They  were  preparing  to 
lift  him.  "  No, "  he  said,  "  not  till  I  am  dead ;  for  the 
present,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  you  support  me. " 

Between  the  27th  and  28th  the  Emperor  passed  a  very 
bad  night ;  the  fever  increased ;  the  cold  spread  over  all 
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his  limbs ;  his  strength  was  quite  gone.  He  spoke  a  few 
words  of  encouragement  to  Antommarchi;  then  in  a 
tone  of  perfect  calmness  and  composure,  he  delivered  to 
him  the  following  instructions :  —  "  After  my  death, 
which  cannot  be  far  off,  I  wish  you  to  open  my  body: 
I  wish  also,  nay,  I  require,  that  you  will  not  suffer  any 
English  physician  to  touch  me.  If,  however,  you  find  it 
indispensable  to  have  some  one  to  assist  you,  Dr.  Arnott 
is  the  only  one  I  am  willing  you  should  employ.  I  am 
desirous  further  that  you  take  out  my  heart,  that  you  put 
it  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  that  you  carry  it  to  Parma  to 
my  dear  Maria  Louisa :  you  will  tell  her  how  tenderly  I 
have  loved  her,  that  I  have  never  ceased  to  love  her ;  and 
you  will  report  to  her  all  that  you  have  witnessed,  all 
that  relates  to  my  situation  and  my  death.  I  recom- 
mend you,  above  all,  carefully  to  examine  my  stomach, 
to  make  an  exact,  detailed  report  of  it,  which  you  will 
convey  to  my  son.  — The  vomitings  which  succeed  each 
other  without  intermission  lead  me  to  suppose  that  the 
stomach  is  the  one  of  my  organs  which  is  the  most 
deranged ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  af-  • 
fected  with  the  disease  which  conducted  my  father  to  the 
grave,  I  mean  a  cancer  in  the  lower  stomach.  What 
think  you  ? "  —  His  physician  hesitating,  he  continued 
—  "I  have  not  doubted  this  since  I  found  the  sicknesses 
become  frequent  and  obstinate.  It  is,  nevertheless,  well 
worthy  of  remark,  that  I  have  always  had  a  stomach  of 
iron,  that  I  have  felt  no  inconvenience  from  this  organ, 
till  latterly,  and  that  whereas  my  father  was  fond  of 
high-seasoned  dishes  and  spirituous  liquors,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  make  use  of  them.  Be  it  as  it  may,  I 
entreat,  I  charge  you  to  neglect  nothing  in  such  an 
examination,  in  order  that  when  you  see  my  son,  you 
may  communicate  the  result  of  your  observations  to  him 
and  point  out  the  most  suitable  remedies.  When  I  am, 
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no  more,  you  will  repair  to  Rome ;  you  will  find  out  my 
mother,  my  family ;  you  will  give  them  an  account  of  all 
you  have  observed  relative  to  my  situation,  my  disorder, 
and  my  death  on  this  remote  and  miserable  rock;  you 
will  tell  them  that  the  great  Napoleon  expired  in  a  state 
the  most  deplorable,  wanting  everything,  abandoned  to 
himself  and  his  glory. "  It  was  ten  in  the  forenoon ; 
after  this,  the  fever  abated,  and  he  fell  into  a  sort  of 
doze. 

The  Emperor  passed  a  very  bad  night,  and  could  not 
sleep.  He  grew  light-headed  and  talked  incoherently; 
still  the  fever  had  abated  of  its  violence.  Towards  morn- 
ing, the  hiccough  began  to  torment  him;  the  fever  in- 
creased; he  became  quite  delirious.  He  spoke  of  his 
complaint  and  called  upon  Baxter  (the  Governor's  physi- 
cian) to  appear,  to  come  and  see  the  truth  of  his  reports. 
Then  all  at  once  summoning  O'Meara,  he  imagined  a 
dialogue  between  them  throwing  a  weight  of  odium  on 
the  English  policy.  The  fever  having  subsided,  his 
hearing  became  distinct;  he  grew  calm,  and  entered 
into  some  farther  conversation  on  what  was  to  be  done 
after  his  death.  He  felt  thirst,  and  drank  a  large  quantity 
of  cold  water.  "  If  fate  should  determine  that  I  shall 
recover,  I  would  raise  a  monument  on  the  spot  where  this 
water  gushes  out :  I  would  crown  the  fountain  in  memory 
of  the  comfort  which  it  has  afforded  me.  If  I  die,  and 
they  should  not  proscribe  my  remains  as  they  have  pro- 
scribed my  person,  I  should  desire  to  be  buried  with  my 
ancestors  in  the  cathedral  of  Ajaccio  in  Corsica.  But 
if  I  am  not  allowed  to  repose  where  I  was  born,  why  then 
let  them  bury  me  in  the  spot  where  this  fine  and  refresh- 
ing water  flows. "  This  suggestion  was  afterwards  com- 
plied with. 

He  remained  nearly  in  the  same  state  for  some  daya 
On  the  2d  of  May,  the  fever  and  light-headedness  came 
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on  again.  The  Emperor  in  his  wanderings  spoke  of  noth- 
ing but  France,  of  his  son,  of  his  old  companions  in  arms. 
*  Steingel,  Desaix,  Masse'na !  Ah !  the  victory  will  be 
gained :  hasten,  urge  the  charge :  we  have  them !  "  On 
a  sudden  Napoleon  recovered  his  strength,  leaped  on 
the  ground,  and  was  bent  on  going  out  into  the  garden. 
Antommarchi  ran  to  support  him  in  his  arms;  but  his 
legs  gave  way  under  him,  he  fell  backwards :  the  attend- 
ants lifted  him  up  and  entreated  him  to  return  into 
bed ;  but  he  knew  no  one,  and  insisted  on  going  out  into 
the  garden.  His  end  evidently  approached :  those  about 
him  redoubled  their  zeal  and  attentions,  and  each  was 
anxious  to  give  a  last  proof  of  devotedness.  Marchand, 
St.  Denis,  and  Antommarchi  watched  by  turns  at  night; 
but  Napoleon  not  being  able  to  bear  a  light  in  the  room, 
they  were  obliged  to  render  him  every  assistance  which, 
his  situation  demanded  in  the  midst  of  the  most  complete 
darkness.  Anxiety  added  to  the  fatigue  of  his  immediate 
household;  but  the  other  French  at  Longwood,  Pieron, 
Coursot,  were  eager  to  relieve  them  in  the  sad  duty  they 
had  to  fulfil.  The  attachment  and  solicitude  which  they 
manifested  touched  the  Emperor ;  he  recommended  them 
to  his  officers,  and  wished  something  to  be  done  for  them. 
"  And  my  poor  Chinese !  Let  them  not  be  forgotten  either : 
give  them  a  score  or  two  of  napoleons,  and  bid  them  fare- 
well for  me !  "  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  took  it  into  his  head  at 
this  juncture  to  recommend  new  milk  to  his  prisoner, — 
the  worst  thing  possible ! 

Napoleon  still  retained  the  use  of  his  faculties.  On 
the  3d  he  called  his  executors  together  and  desired  them, 
in  case  he  lost  his  recollection,  to  suffer  no  English 
physician  to  approach  him  but  Dr.  Arnott  "  I  am  going 
to  die, "  he  added :  "  you  will  return  to  Europe ;  you  have 
a  right  to  my  advice  as  to  the  conduct  you  ought  to 
pursue.  You  have  shared  my  exile ;  you  will  be  faithful 
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to  my  memory ;  you  will  do  nothing  which  can  injure  it 
I  have  sanctioned  all  the  best  principles ;  I  have  infused 
them  into  my  laws,  into  my  acts ;  there  is  not  a  single 
one  which  I  have  not  consecrated.  Unfortunately  the 
circumstances  were  trying:  I  was  obliged  to  use  force, 
to  delay :  reverses  came ;  I  could  not  unbend  the  bow,  and 
France  was  deprived  of  the  liberal  institutions  which 
I  had  planned  for  her.  She  judges  me  with  lenity;  she 
gives  me  credit  for  my  intentions;  she  cherishes  my 
name,  the  recollection  of  my  victories.  Imitate  her 
example;  be  faithful  to  the  opinions  which  we  have 
defended,  to  the  glory  which  we  acquired:  there  is 
nothing  without  that  but  shame  and  confusion.  * 

The  same  symptoms  continued  on  the  4th.  The  Em- 
peror took  nothing  but  a  little  orange-flower  water.  The 
weather  was  dreadful ;  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the 
wind  began  to  overturn  everything.  The  willow  under 
which  Napoleon  had  been  used  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air  was 
blown  down ;  and  the  different  plantations  of  gum-trees 
were  uprooted.  On  the  5th,  after  an  agitated  night,  the 
delirium  still  continued.  He  spoke  with  pain,  uttered 
a  few  inarticulate  and  broken  words ;  those  of  "  the  head 
of  the  army  "  were  the  last  that  fell  from  his  lips.  He 
had  no  sooner  pronounced  them  than  he  lost  the  use  of 
his  speech.  It  appeared  as  if  the  spark  of  life  was 
extinct;  but  after  a  struggle,  his  pulse  beat  again,  the 
oppression  was  diminished,  he  heaved  deep  sighs :  Napo- 
leon still  lived. 

It  was  then  that  the  most  painful  scene  took  place 
of  all  those  which  had  accompanied  his  long  illness. 
Madame  Bertrand,  who,  in  spite  of  her  own  sufferings, 
never  quitted  the  bedside  of  the  Emperor,  sent  for  her 
daughter  Hortense  and  her  three  boys,  that  they  might  for 
the  last  time  behold  him  who  had  been  their  benefactor. 
They  ran  to  the  bed,  seized  the  Emperor's  hands  and 
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bathed  them  with  their  tears ;  but  were  so  shocked  and 
overpowered  at  the  spectacle  before  them  and  at  his  pale 
and  disfigured  face,  where  they  had  been  accustomed  to  see 
only  an  expression  of  grandeur  and  goodness,  that  they 
were  forced  to  drag  them  away.  This  interview  made  a 
deep  impression  on  all  who  witnessed  it.  Noverraz  also, 
who  was  confined  to  his  bed,  got  up  and  tried  to  obtain  a 
last  sight  of  his  master.  No  farther  change  took  place 
for  the  rest  of  the  day ;  but  in  the  evening  the  eyelids 
became  fixed,  and  the  eyes  were  then  drawn  back.  The 
pulse  stopped,  went  on.  It  was  within  a  few  minutes  of 
six  o'clock.  His  hour  was  come :  his  lips  were  covered 
with  a  slight  froth ;  Napoleon  was  no  more ! 

The  attendants  had  scarcely  recovered  from  their  con- 
sternation at  the  event  when  two  Englishmen  glided  in 
among  them,  approached  the  body  of  the  Emperor,  and 
having  pressed  it  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  his  death,  with- 
drew as  they  had  entered.  He  had  now  been  dead  for  six 
hours.  Antommarchi  had  the  body  carefully  washed  and 
laid  out  on  another  bed :  the  executors,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  examined  two  codicils  which  were  to  be  opened 
immediately  after  the  Emperor's  decease,  the  one  relating 
to  the  gratuities  which  he  intended  out  of  his  private 
purse  for  the  different  individuals  of  his  household  and 
to  the  alms  which  he  wished  to  be  distributed  amo»g  the 
poor  of  St.  Helena;  the  other  contained  his  last  wish 
that  "  his  ashes  should  repose  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
in  the  midst  of  that  French  people  whom  he  had  loved  so 
well. "  The  executors  notified  this  request  to  the  Gover- 
nor, who  treated  it  with  becoming  scorn,  and  said  that 
the  remains  of  Napoleon  must  remain  in  the  island. 
They  had  no  resource  and  fixed  on  the  spot  which  Napo- 
leon had  himself  suggested,  though  he  had  seen  it  only 
once ;  and  which  Sir  Hudson,  having  visited  it  with  all 
his  staff,  approved.  He  said  his  orders  were  that  the 
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body  was  to  remain  in  the  island ;  it  was  indifferent  to 
him  where.  He  also  offered  some  plaster  of  Paris  to 
take  a  cast  of  Napoleon's  face,  and  some  one  to  perform 
the  operation.  But  this  was  declined,  and  the  plaster 
procured  elsewhere. 

The  Emperor  had  intended  his  hair  (which  was  of  a 
chestnut  colour)  for  presents  to  the  different  members  of 
his  family ;  and  it  was  cut  off  and  kept  for  this  purpose. 
He  had  grown  considerably  thinner  in  person  in  the  last 
few  months.  After  his  death,  the  face  and  body  were 
pale,  but  without  alteration  or  anything  of  a  cadaverous 
appearance.  His  physiognomy  was  fine,  the  eyes  fast 
closed ;  and  you  would  have  said  that  the  Emperor  was 
not  dead,  but  in  a  profound  sleep.  His  mouth  retained 
its  expression  of  sweetness,  though  one  side  was  con- 
tracted into  a  bitter  smile.  Several  scars  were  seen  upon 
his  body.  On  opening  it,  it  was  found  that  the  liver 
was  not  affected,  but  that  there  was  that  cancer  of  the 
stomach  which  he  had  himself  suspected,  and  of  which 
his  father  and  two  of  his  sisters  died.  This  painful  ex- 
amination having  been  gone  through,  Antommarchi  took 
out  the  heart  and  placed  it  in  a  silver  vase  filled  with 
spirits  of  wine ;  he  then  made  the  valet-de-chambre  dress 
the  body  as  he  had  been  accustomed  in  the  Emperor's 
life-time :  with  the  grand  cordon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
across  the  breast,  in  the  green  uniform  of  a  colonel  of  the 
chasseurs  of  the  Guard ;  decorated  with  the  orders  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  and  of  the  Iron  Crown ;  long  boots,  with 
little  spurs;  finally,  his  three-cornered  hat  Thus  hab- 
ited, Napoleon  was  removed  at  five  hours  and  three 
quarters  (on  the  6th)  out  of  the  hall,  into  which  the 
crowd  rushed  immediately.  The  linen  which  had  been 
employed  in  the  dissection  of  the  body,  though  stained 
with  blood,  was  eagerly  laid  hold  of,  torn  in  pieces,  and 
distributed  among  the  by-standers. 
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Napoleon  lay  in  state  in  his  little  bedroom,  which  had 
been  converted  into  a  funeral  chamber.  It  was  hung 
with  black  cloth  brought  from  the  town.  It  was  this 
circumstance  which  first  apprised  the  inhabitants  of  his 
death ;  for  till  then  every  one  had  believed  in  the  report  of 
the  Governor  that  *  General  Buonaparte  was  doing  well.  * 
The  corpse,  which  had  not  been  embalmed  for  want  of 
means  and  which  was  of  an  extraordinary  whiteness,  was 
placed  on  one  of  the  camp-beds,  surrounded  with  little 
white  curtains  which  served  for  a  sarcophagus.  The  blue 
cloak  which  Napoleon  had  worn  at  the  battle  of  Marengo 
covered  it.  The  feet  and  the  hands  were  free ;  the  sword 
on  the  left  side  and  a  crucifix  on  the  breast.  At  some 
distance  was  the  silver  vase  containing  the  heart  and 
stomach,  which  were  not  allowed  to  be  removed.  At  the 
back  of  the  head  was  an  altar,  where  the  priest  in  his 
stole  and  surplice  recited  the  customary  prayers.  All 
the  individuals  of  Napoleon's  suite,  officers  and  domes- 
tics, dressed  in  mourning,  remained  standing  on  the  left 
Dr.  Arnott  had  been  charged  to  see  that  no  attempt  was 
made  to  convey  away  the  body. 

For  some  hours  the  crowd  had  besieged  the  doors ;  they 
were  admitted,  and  beheld  the  inanimate  remains  of 
Napoleon  without  disorder,  and  in  respectful  silence. 
The  officers  of  the  20th  and  66th  regiments  were  admitted 
first ;  then  the  others.  The  following  day  (the  7th)  the 
throng  was  greater;  the  troops,  the  inhabitants,  even 
women  came  in  spite  of  a  ridiculous  order  to  the  con- 
trary. Antommarchi  was  not  allowed  to  take  the  heart 
of  Napoleon  to  Europe  with  him :  he  deposited  that  and 
the  stomach  in  two  vases,  filled  with  alcohol  and  her- 
metically sealed,  in  the  corners  of  the  coffin  in  which 
the  corpse  was  laid.  This  was  a  case  of  tin,  lined  with 
a  mattress,  furnished  with  a  pillow,  and  covered  with 
white  satin.  There  not  being  room  for  the  hat  to 
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temain  on  his  head,  it  was  placed  at  his  feet,  with  some 
eagles,  the  pieces  of  French  money  coined  during  his 
reign,  a  plate  engraved  with  his  arms,  etc.  The  coffin 
was  closed,  carefully  soldered  up,  and  then  fixed  in 
another  case  of  mahogany,  which  was  enclosed  in  a 
third,  made  of  lead,  which  last  was  fastened  in  a  fourth 
of  mahogany,  which  was  sealed  up,  and  fastened  with 
iron  screws.  The  coffin  was  exposed  in  the  same  place 
as  the  body  had  been,  and  was  covered  with  the  cloak 
that  Napoleon  had  worn  at  the  battle  of  Marengo.  The 
funeral  was  ordered  for  the  morrow ;  and  the  troops  were 
to  attend  in  the  morning  by  break  of  day. 

This  took  place  accordingly :  the  Governor  arrived  first, 
the  Bear- Admiral  soon  after ;  and  shortly  all  the  author- 
ities, civil  and  military,  were  assembled  at  Longwood. 
The  day  was  fine,  the  people  crowded  the  roads,  music 
resounded  from  the  heights;  never  spectacle  so  sad  and 
solemn  had  been  witnessed  in  these  remote  regions.  At 
half-past  twelve,  the  grenadiers  took  hold  of  the  coffin, 
lifted  it  with  difficulty,  and  succeeded  in  removing  it 
into  the  great  walk  in  the  garden,  where  the  hearse 
awaited  them.  It  was  placed  in  the  carriage,  covered 
with  a  pall  of  purple  velvet  and  with  the  cloak  which 
the  hero  wore  at  Marengo.  The  Emperor's  household 
were  in  mourning.  The  cavalcade  was  arranged  by  order 
of  the  Governor  in  the  following  manner:  The  Abbe" 
Vignali  in  his  sacerdotal  robes,  with  young  Henry 
Bertrand  at  his  side,  bearing  a  holy-water  sprinkle; 
Doctors  Arnott  and  Antommarchi ;  the  persons  intrusted 
with  the  superintendence  of  the  hearse,  drawn  by  four 
horses,  led  by  grooms,  and  escorted  by  twelve  grenadiers 
without  arms,  on  each  side, — these  last  were  to  carry  the 
coffin  on  their  shoulders  as  soon  as  the  ruggedness  of  the 
road  prevented  the  hearse  from  advancing ,  young  Napo- 
leon Bertrand  and  Marchand,  both  on  foot  and  by  the 
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side  of  the  hearse;  Counts  Bertrand  and  Montholon  on 
horseback  close  behind  the  hearse ;  a  part  of  the  house- 
hold of  the  Emperor;  Countess  Bertrand  with  her 
daughter  Hortense,  in  a  calash  drawn  by  two  horses, 
led  by  hand  by  her  domestics,  who  walked  by  the  side 
of  the  precipice ;  the  Emperor's  horse,  led  by  his  equerry 
Archambaud ;  the  officers  of  marine  on  horseback  and  on 
foot ;  the  officers  of  the  staff  on  horseback ;  the  members 
of  the  council  of  the  island,  in  like  manner;  General 
Coffin  and  the  Marquis  Montchenu  on  horseback;  the 
Bear- Admiral  and  the  Governor  on  horseback;  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island. 

The  train  set  out  in  this  order  from  Longwood,  passed 
by  the  barracks,  and  was  met  by  the  garrison,  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  in  number,  drawn  up  on  the  left  of 
the  road  as  far  as  Hut's- Crate.  Groups  of  musicians 
placed  at  different  distances,  added  still  more,  by  the 
mournful  airs  which  they  played,  to  the  striking  solem- 
nity of  the  occasion.  When  the  train  had  passed,  the 
troops  followed  and  accompanied  it  to  the  burying-place. 
The  dragoons  marched  first  Then  came  the  20th  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  the  marines,  the  66th,  the  volunteers 
of  St  Helena,  and  lastly  the  company  of  royal  artillery 
with  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon.  Lady  Lowe  and  her 
daughter  were  on  the  roadside  at  Hut's- Gate,  in  an 
open  carriage  drawn  by  two  horses.  They  were  attended 
by  some  domestics  in  mourning,  and  followed  the  proces- 
sion at  a  distance.  The  fifteen  pieces  of  artillery  were 
ranged  along  the  road,  and  the  cannoneers  were  at  their 
posts,  ready  to  fire.  Having  advanced  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  beyond  Hut's-Gate,  the  hearse  stopped,  the  troops 
halted,  and  drew  up  in  line  of  battle  by  the  roadside. 
The  grenadiers  then  raised  the  coffin  on  their  shoulders} 
and  bore  it  thus  to  the  place  of  interment,  by  the  new 
route  which  had  been  made  on  purpose  on  the  declivity 
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of  the  mountain.  All  the  attendants  alighted,  the  ladies 
descended  from  their  carriages,  and  the  procession  fol- 
lowed the  corpse  without  observing  any  regular  order. 
—  Counts  Bertrand  and  Montholon,  Marchand  and  young 
Napoleon  Bertrand,  carried  the  four  corners  of  the  palL 
The  coffin  was  put  down  on  the  side  of  the  tomb,  which 
was  hung  with  black  Near  were  seen  the  cords  and 
pulleys  which  were  to  lower  it  into  the  earth.  Every- 
thing had  a  sombre  aspect ;  all  conspired  to  increase  the 
melancholy  and  silent  grief  of  the  attendants.  The  coffin 
was  then  uncovered,  the  Abbe*  Vignali  repeated  the  usual 
prayers,  and  the  body  was  let  down  into  the  grave,  with 
the  feet  to  the  east  The  artillery  then  fired  three  salutes 
in  succession,  of  fifteen  discharges  each.  The  Admiral's 
vessel  had  fired  during  the  march  twenty-five  cannon-shot 
from  time  to  time.  A  huge  stone,  which  was  to  have 
been  employed  in  the  building  of  the  new  house  of  the 
Emperor,  was  made  use  of  to  close  his  grave.  This  was 
also  strengthened  by  a  stone  wall  with  a  covering  of 
cement  While  this  was  doing,  the  crowd  fell  upon  the 
willows,  which  the  former  presence  of  Napoleon  had 
already  rendered  objects  of  veneration.  Every  one  was 
ambitious  to  possess  a  branch  or  some  leaves  of  these 
trees,  which  were  henceforth  to  shadow  the  tomb  of  this 
great  man ;  and  to  preserve  them  as  a  precious  relic  of  so 
memorable  a  scene.  The  Governor  and  Admiral  endeav- 
oured to  prevent  this  mark  of  enthusiasm,  but  in  vain. 
The  Governor,  however,  took  his  revenge  by  interdicting 
all  access  to  the  tomb,  and  surrounding  it  with  a  barri- 
cade, where  he  placed  a  guard  to  keep  off  all  intruders. 
The  tomb  of  the  Emperor  is  about  a  league  from  Long- 
wood.  It  is  of  a  quadrangular  shape,  wider  at  top  than 
at  bottom ;  the  depth  is  about  twelve  feet  The  coffin  is 
fixed  on  two  strong  pieces  of  wood,  and  is  detached  in  its 
whole  circumference.  The  French  were  not  allowed  to 
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mark  the  spot  with  a  tombstone  or  with  any  inscription. 
The  Governor  opposed  this,  as  if  a  tombstone  or  any 
inscription  could  tell  the  world  more  than  they  knew 
already.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  committed  Buonaparte 
to  the  ground ;  his  task  was  ended ;  but  he  proceeded  to 
ransack  his  effects  with  the  same  rage  and  jealousy  as  if 
he  had  been  still  alive,  and  refused  the  smallest  trifle 
found  among  them,  and  that  could  be  of  no  use  to  any 
one  else,  to  the  entreaties  of  his  faithful  followers.  To 
make  amends,  however,  he  assured  them  that  they  should 
soon  be  dismissed  from  the  island  with  every  attention ; 
and  he  sent  them  home  in  a  crazy  store-ship.  Antom- 
marchi,  on  his  return  to  the  Continent,  could  not  procure 
an  interview  with  Maria  Louisa ;  but  he  saw  the  Princess 
Pauline  at  Home,  and  gave  his  mother  an  account  of  all 
that  her  son  had  gone  through. 
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CHAPTER  L 

EEMOVAL  OF  THE   BODY   OF   NAPOLEON   TO  FRANCS. 

FOR  eighteen  years,  that  is,  from  1822  to  1840,  the 
remains  of  Napoleon  lay  in  silent  majesty  in  that  grave 
to  which  they  had  been  consigned  by  his  devoted  fol- 
lowers, Bertrand,  Montholon,  and  Marchand.  The  tomb 
was  strongly  enclosed,  and  carefully  guarded,  but  no 
attempt  was  ever  made  to  disturb  the  ashes  of  the 
departed  hero.  To  the  world  the  little  island  of  St. 
Helena  now  assumed  an  entirely  new  character.  Before 
it  became  the  place  of  Napoleon's  banishment,  it  was 
scarcely  known  except  on  the  map,  and  was  useful  merely 
as  a  station  halfway  to  India,  where  ships  could  call  and 
take  in  water  and  provisions.  When  Napoleon  was  sent 
there  in  1815,  it  immediately  became  a  prison,  and  the 
world  looked  on  it  with  those  feelings  of  mingled  com- 
passion and  disgust  with  which  prisons  in  general  are 
regarded.  But  with  these  feelings  was  mixed  another, 
which  was  the  natural  and  doubtless  the  desired  result 
of  the  petty  annoyances  to  which  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
exposed  his  mighty  prisoner.  The  great  deeds  of  Napo- 
leon were  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  men ;  the  tread  of 
his  victorious  armies  seemed  still  to  vibrate  on  the  ear ; 
the  dazzling  lustre  of  his  imperial  reign  still  glittered 
before  men's  eyes;  and  it  was  to  break  down  the  sym- 
pathies which  these  recollections  produced  that  Sir  Hud- 
son strove  hard,  by  his  miserable  exactions,  to  make  the 
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world  believe  that  Napoleon  had  neither  the  magna- 
nimity, nor  the  resignation,  nor  the  patience  of  great 
minds,  but  that,  like  a  spoiled  child  under  correction, 
he  pouted  at  everything  and  everybody,  quarrelled  with 
his  food,  objected  to  his  lodgings,  and  refused  even  those 
little  indulgences  which  his  gaoler  was  graciously  pleased 
to,  grant.  It  was  a  mean  revenge  !  A  solitary  dungeon, 
or  even  a  soldier's  death,  like  that  of  Ney,  would  have 
been  better  than  such  a  mockery  of  freedom.  But  a 
violent  death  would  have  made  Napoleon  a  martyr, 
and  perhaps,  with  such  a  people  as  the  French,  even 
a  saint,  while  a  dungeon  would  have  excited  the  sym- 
pathies of  all  the  world,  untempered  by  those  feelings 
of  contempt  to  which  the  account  of  Napoleon's  conduct 
in  captivity  necessarily  gave  rise.  But  when  death  set 
the  captive  eagle  free,  and  left  nothing  on  the  rock  of 
St.  Helena  save  a  perishable  body,  the  recollection  of  his 
captive  days  was  completely  absorbed  in  the  remembrance 
of  the  dazzling  splendour  of  his  free  career ;  and  the  little 
island  was  regarded  as  a  pilgrim  shrine  where  reposed 
the  cold,  lifeless  form  — "  if  ere  those  awful  ashes  could 
grow  cold  "  —  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  best  man  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Every  ship  that  touched  at  St. 
Helena  sent  pilgrims  on  shore  to  visit  his  tomb ;  and  the 
water  of  the  spring  that  gave  it  freshness,  and  the  leaves 
and  branches  of  the  willows  by  which  it  was  overshad- 
owed, were  carried  away  as  dearly  prized  relics  of  the 
mighty  dead.  One  day  might  be  seen  a  party  of  travellers 
from  the  far  West,  from  that  country  to  which  Napoleon 
had  sold  the  great  State,  Louisiana,  bearing  the  name  of 
Bourbon  kings,  through  which  the  gigantic  Mississippi 
flows.  With  the  character  of  Napoleon  they  could  not 
fail  to  have  a  deep  sympathy.  He  might  be  regarded  as 
the  type  of  their  nation:  restless,  ambitious,  energetic, 
and  unscrupulous,  with  unfailing  resources,  and  unfal- 
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tering  will,  and  aiming  at  dominion  over  an  entire  conti- 
nent. But  how  much  more  favourable  was  their  position 
than  that  of  Napoleon !  They  had  no  ancient  kings  to 
oppose  and  conquer;  no  traditional  rights  to  respect  or 
disregard;  no  combination  of  crowned  heads  to  retard 
them ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  they  had  gone  on 
resistless,  because  there  was  nought  to  resist  them,  save 
the  savage  red  man  and  the  elk  and  buffalo,  while  Napo- 
leon was  overwhelmed  by  the  arms  of  banded  Europe  and 
the  fickleness  of  his  own  beloved  France.  On  another 
day  might  be  seen  a  group  of  old  soldiers  gazing  on  the 
grave  with  stern  features  and  streaming  eyes,  and  whis- 
pering to  each  other  of  the  days  when  they  followed  him 
who  lay  below,  to  victory  at  Lodi  or  the  Pyramids,  at 
Austerlitz  or  Jena,  and  muttering  to  each  other  as  they 
looked  on  the  tomb,  and  thought  of  the  indignities  to 
which  their  great  Emperor  had  been  exposed,  the  sad 
regret  that  he  had  not  died  at  Waterloo.  At  another 
time  might  be  seen  subjects  of  that  great  empire  which 
Napoleon  could  never  subdue,  men  from  that  island  on 
which  a  foreign  foe  had  never  set  foot  for  'eight  hundred 
years,  and  whose  feelings  of  national  pride  were  tinged 
with  shame,  when  they  thought  that  the  grave  of  the 
great  Napoleon  was  in  a  barren  colony  of  England,  and 
not,  as  he  himself  wished,  "  amid  the  French  people  he 
had  loved  so  well ; "  and  as  they  marked  the  spot,  and 
saw  a  British  soldier  guarding  the  last  remains  of  the 
Emperor  of  France,  they  felt  that  the  triumph  over  a 
fallen  foe  was  too  complete  for  the  honour  of  their  own 
country. 

But  the  very  visitors  who  might  be  expected  at  the 
grave  of  the  Emperor  were  precisely  those  who  were  not 
found  there.  His  wife,  Maria  Louisa,  was  living  in  a 
kind  of  passive  happiness  with  her  second  husband,  to 
whom  Napoleon  was  "Hyperion  to  a  satyr,"  unmindful 
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of  the  hero  through  whom  alone  she  is  remembered,  and 
cold  and  indifferent  to  all  that  concerned  him.  It  would 
not  have  been  thus  with  Josephine ;  but  Josephine  died 
before  the  banishment  of  Napoleon.  The  son  of  the 
Emperor,  the  young  King  of  Home,  he  with  whose  busts 
and  portraits  Napoleon  delighted  to  adorn  his  rooms  at 
St.  Helena,  was  living  in  a  disguised  captivity  under  the 
name  of  the  Duke  of  Eeichstadt,  at  the  court  of  his 
grandfather  at  Vienna.  All  his  longings  after  his  father 
were  sternly  repressed,  the  history  of  his  own  time  was 
either  falsified  or  concealed,  and  the  young  man  became 
moody,  melancholy,  and  sad,  until  death  removed  him  ten. 
years  after  his  father.  The  mother  of  Napoleon,  in  spite 
of  her  years  and  infirmities,  had,  with  the  spirit  and 
affection  of  a  Eoman  matron,  requested  permission  to 
share  the  exile  and  captivity  of  her  son,  and  her  request 
had  been  peremptorily  refused.  The  favourite  sister  of 
the  Emperor,  Pauline,  the  beautiful  and  the  true,  had 
made  the  same  request,  and  had  received  the  same  stern 
denial.  The  rest  of  the  family  were  dispersed  over  both 
the  old  world  and  the  new.  A  decree  of  1816  had  ban- 
ished them  for  ever  from  the  soil  of  France,  and  all  access 
to  the  grave  of  their  great  relative  was  denied  them.  The 
grave  of  Napoleon  was  never  wet  with  the  tears  of 
mother,  sister,  wife,  or  child.1 

1  A  naval  surgeon,  who  returned  from  India  in  1838,  thus  described  the 
Emperor's  grave :  — 

"  The  tomb  is  situated  at  the  top  of  a  valley,  about  three  miles,  I  should 
think,  from  James's  Town  (off  which  the  vessels  anchor),  and  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  Longwood,  the  place  at  which  he  resided.  The 
grave  is  level  with  the  surface,  and  is  covered  with  two  or  three  flat 
stones,  used  formerly  as  his  kitchen  hearth.  The  grave  is  enclosed  with 
an  iron  railing,  over  which  hang  two  weeping  willows,  and  underneath 
which  he  was  wont  to  sit.  There  were  formerly  three  of  these  willows, 
but  one  has  decayed,  and  the  remaining  two  seem  also  to  be  giving  way. 
The  ground  around  the  grave,  to  the  extent  of  about  forty  feet,  is  enclosed 
by  a  neat  wooden  railing.  Close  by  the  grave  there  is  a  sentry-box,  where 
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In  France,  though  it  was  uncourtly  to  speak  of  him  in 
high  places,  yet  his  name  remained  a  spell  to  rouse  the 
hearts  of  the  nation.  The  eyes  of  the  old  soldiers  glistened 
as  they  spake  of  their  "  little  corporal ; "  in  the  meanest 
houses  might  he  found  busts  and  portraits  of  the  Em- 
peror, while  thousands  refused  to  helieve  that  he  was 
dead,  and  lived  on  in  the  hope  that  he  would  soon  return 
to  France,  and  make  her  glorious  as  before.  Even  so 
late  as  1848,  eight  years  after  his  body  had  been  brought 
to  Paris,  many  votes  were  given  in  favour  of  his  nephew 
as  President  of  the  Republic,  under  the  impression  that 
they  were  given  in  favour  of  the  Emperor  himself. 
Numerous  petitions  were  presented,  praying  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  decree  which  exiled  the  Buonaparte  family, 
and  for  the  removal  of  the  Emperor's  remains  to  France. 
But  the  Bourbons  could  not  free  themselves  from  the 
terror  of  that  great  name,  and  the  prayer  of  the  petition- 
ers was  for  many  years  refused.  But  in  1840,  after  one 
branch  of  the  Bourbons  had  been  expelled,  and  the  head 
of  another  branch,  who  had  passed  longer  years  in  exile 
than  the  Buonapartes,  had  been  raised  to  the  throne, 
a  negotiation  was  opened  with  the  British  government 
for  the  removal  of  the  body  of  Napoleon  to  Paris.  The 
prime  minister  of  France  at  that  period  was  M.  Thiers, 
and  the  French  ambassador  at  London,  by  whom  the  ne- 
gotiations were  conducted,  was  M.  Guizot,  both  men  of 

a  record  is  kept,  in  which  visitors  insert  their  names,  and  such  remarks 
as  may  occur  to  them.  The  well  at  which  Napoleon  daily  drank  is 
situated  a  little  farther  up  the  valley.  The  attendant  is  an  old  serjeant, 
whose  cottage  (with  that  of  another  veteran)  stands  a  few  paces  farther 
on,  surrounded  by  a  neat  vegetable  garden.  The  place  altogether  is 
extremely  beautiful,  and  its  quiet  and  deep  stillness  has  a  most  hallowing 
and  imposing  influence  on  the  mind.  The  hills  on  each  side  of  the  valley 
are  covered  with  whins,  which  were  in  full  blossom  at  the  period  of  my 
visit,  —  a  rich  and  pleasing  sight  to  one  newly  released,  as  I  then  was, 
from  viewing,  day  after  day,  merely  the  expansive  sheet  of  water  by 
which  we  ^were  on  every  hand  surrounded." 
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the  people,  both  men  who  had  risen  to  high  political 
office  by  the  force  of  their  genius  and  the  power  of  their 
pens,  and  both  of  whom  in  after  years  bitterly  experienced 
that  French  fickleness  which  greatly  contributed  to  drag 
Napoleon  down.  The  British  government  was  represented 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  then  secretary  for  foreign  affairs; 
and  on  12th  May,  1840,  it  was  intimated  to  the  French 
chambers  that  the  consent  of  the  British  government 
having  been  obtained,  a  French  squadron,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  son  of  Louis  Philippe, 
then  King  of  the  French,  would  be  despatched  to  bring 
the  remains  of  Napoleon  from  St.  Helena  to  Paris.  The 
squadron  consisted  of  three  vessels  of  war,  La  Belle  Poule, 
Favourite,  and  1'Oreste.  They  arrived  at  St.  Helena  on 
the  8th  October.  The  British  government  had  sent  out 
a  vessel,  the  Dolphin,  to  assist  in  the  removal,  and  it  had 
been  three  months  at  St.  Helena  before  the  French  squad- 
ron arrived.  The  commissioners  charged  with  the  ar- 
rangements for  removing  the  body  on  board  the  Prince 
de  Joinville's  frigate,  La  Belle  Poule,  were  the  Count  de 
Charbot  on  the  part  of  the  French,  and  Captain  Alex- 
ander, of  the  Royal  Engineers,  on  the  part  of  the  English. 
Some  of  those  who  had  shared  the  exile  of  Napoleon  and 
had  been  present  at  his  funeral  in  1822,  were  on  board 
the  squadron.  They  were  Marshal  Bertrand  and  his  son, 
General  Gourgaud,  a  son  of  Las  Cases,  and  the  old  and 
faithful  servant  Marchand. 

When  the  Prince  de  Joinville  went  on  shore  to  visit 
the  house  where  Napoleon  spent  his  last  days,  a  scene 
was  presented  well  calculated  to  confirm  all  the  com- 
plaints that  had  been  made  by  Napoleon  and  his  fol- 
lowers, and  which  could  not  fail  to  annoy,  if  it  did  not 
exasperate,  a  Frenchman,  even  though  that  Frenchman 
was  a  Bourbon,  and  a  member  of  the  family  whom  Na- 
poleon had  driven  into  exile.  The  buildings  at  Long- 
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wood  were  in  the  most  dilapidated  state ;  no  care  had 
been  taken  to  preserve  them ;  no  attention  had  even  been 
bestowed  in  making  them  look  decent  on  the  arrival  of 
the  French  officers.  The  saloon  was  used  as  a  threshing- 
floor,  the  library  had  been  converted  into  a  granary,  and 
the  room  in  which  Napoleon  breathed  his  last  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  threshing-machine.  It  would  be  giving  the 
officials  at  St.  Helena  credit  for  too  much  ingenuity  if 
we  were  to  suppose  that  the  buildings  were  prepared  in 
this  way  on  purpose  to  annoy  and  irritate  ths  French. 
The  neglect  to  put  them  in  order,  and  the  carelessness 
about  their  repair,  were  evidently  pure  neglect  and  pure 
carelessness,  and  arose  from  the  want  of  that  taste  for 
sentimental  display  of  which  the  French  have  so  much 
and  the  English  so  little.  The  Prince,  however,  looked 
at  the  rooms,  and  very  wisely  refrained  from  giving  ex- 
pression to  his  feelings. 

All  the  arrangements  for  disinterring  the  body  having 
been  made,  it  was  decided  to  commence  proceedings  at 
twelve  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  October,  1840, 
as  it  would  then  be  exactly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since 
Napoleon  had  arrived  at  St.  Helena.  The  French  and 
English  commissioners  were  present ;  Bertrand,  Gourgaud, 
and  Marchand  were  there,  and  Bertrand,  in  particular, 
watched  the  proceedings  in  a  very  fever  of  excitement, 
while  a  strong  body  of  men  were  collected  with  shovels 
and  pickaxes.  The  night  was  wet  and  dark,  but  there 
was  no  high  wind ;  occasionally  the  moon  peered  through 
an  opening  in  the  clouds,  and  shed  a  feeble  glare  on  the 
anxious  group  collected  with  lanterns  round  the  tomb. 
As  the  hour  of  midnight  struck,  the  sailors, 

"  By  the  glimmering  moonbeams'  misty  light, 
And  the  lanterns  dimly  burning," 

commenced  the  work  of  disinterment.     This  was  much 
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more  "difficult  than  had  been  at  first  supposed.     Those 
who  buried  the  Emperor  had  done  their  duty  well,  and 
had  fixed  the  coffin  so  deep  and  so  firm  that  it  might  be 
supposed  they  expected  it  would   not  be  disturbed  till 
the  "  last  trump  of  the  archangel "  should  summon  the 
Emperor  before  a  higher  power  than  he  had  ever  met  on 
earth.     Vigilantly  guarded,  too,  had  been  those   ashes, 
and  until  that  dark  October  night,  no  hand  had  violated 
the  sacredness   of    Napoleon's   tomb.     The  moon   went 
down,  the  darkness  passed  away,  the  sun  arose,  and  still 
the  men  were  at  work.     It  was  half-past  eight  ere  the 
coffin  was  raised.     It  was  then  carefully  examined  by 
the  commissioners,  by  Bertrand,  and  others.     The  four 
coffins  were  severally  opened ;  everything  was  found  pre- 
cisely as   Bertrand  and  Antom  march!   had   left   them. 
The  body  was  in  an  excellent   state  of  preservation ; 
the  features,  though   slightly   swollen,   were    perfectly 
recognisable,  and  the  right   hand   lay   quietly   on  the 
breast.     The  face  wore  an  expression  of  calm,  dignified 
repose:  no  trace  of  suffering  or  of  pain  was  there;  it 
was  the  same  changeless  face  that  had  gazed  on  victory 
and  defeat,  on  Wagram  and  Waterloo,  that  had  looked 
down  on  kings  and  emperors  at  Tilsit,  and  had  embraced 
the  eagle  of  the  Imperial  Guard  at  Fontainebleau.    There 
is  perhaps  no  man,  woman,  or  child  in  this  country  to 
whom  that  face  is  not  familiar.     In  England,  the  only 
country  that  had  never  faltered  in  resistance  to  his  power, 
the  only  country  which  his  arms  could  not  reach,  the  only 
country  that  refused  his  alliance,  even  there  the  most 
common  chimney  ornament  is  a  bust,  the  most  common 
wall  portrait  a  print,  of  the  great  Emperor  of  France. 
The  body  having  been  replaced  in  the  coffins,  was  con- 
veyed on  board  the  Belle  Poule,  where  it  was  received 
by  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  and  on  the  18th  of  October 
the  squadron  sailed  with  the  precious  burden  for  France. 
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And  here  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  cast  a  brief 
glance  at  the  events  that  occurred  during  that  quarter 
of  a  century  that  elapsed  between  the  time  when  the 
living  Napoleon  arrived  at  St.  Helena,  on  board  a  British 
man-of-war,  to  the  time  when  the  dead  Napoleon  was 
carried  from  it  on  board  a  Trench  frigate. 

Europe  during  that  time  had  enjoyed  a  period  of  com- 
parative repose.  The  greatest  political  changes  had  taken 
place  in  France.  Geographically  speaking,  she  was  re- 
duced to  her  former  limits,  but  the  great  island  of  San 
Domingo,  in  the  West  Indies,  had  gone  from  her  power, 
and  for  that  loss  her  acquisitions  in  Algeria  afforded  no 
compensation.  She  still  retained  a  position  among  the 
first  states  of  Europe ;  but  the  other  powers  had  far  less 
dread  and  suspicion  of  France  than  they  entertained  in 
the  days  of  the  Emperor.  Even  during  that  very  year, 
1840,  England,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  had  con- 
cluded a  treaty  relative  to  the  affairs  of  the  East,  to  which 
France  was  no  party,  and  in  connection  with  which  she 
considered  herself  so  neglected  that  a  continental  war 
was  apprehended.  Had  Napoleon  been  alive  he  would 
have  been  amazed  to  learn  that  during  that  year  the 
fortress  of  Acre,  on  the  Syrian  coast,  which  with  all  his 
skill  and  power  he  had  been  unable  to  subdue,  which 
checked  his  dream  of  a  great  Eastern  empire,  and  which 
after  that  time  had  been  considered  impregnable,  had 
surrendered,  after  a  short  siege,  to  British  soldiers  and 
seamen.  Nor  would  his  amazement  have  been  less  when 
he  found  seated  on  the  French  throne  a  man  who  was 
only  four  years  younger  than  himself,  —  a  scion  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  whose  father  had  fallen  under  the 
guillotine  during  the  first  revolution ;  who  himself  had 
fought  under  Dumouriez  at  Jemappes ;  who  had  taught 
mathematics  in  Switzerland,  and  French  in  America ; 
and  who  had  wandered  over  Europe  as  an  exile  for  many 
ong  years. 
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The  king  (Louis  XVIII.),  who  was  restored  in  1815, 
had  not  long  enjoyed  the  throne  when  death  called  him 
away,  and  Charles  X.,  his  brother,  succeeded.  But  the 
"  judicial  blindness  "  of  the  Bourbon  race  was  inherited 
by  him,  and  in  attempting  to  put  down  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  he  lost  his  crown  and  fled,  like  others  of  his  house, 
to  Holyrood  Palace  in  Edinburgh.  Louis  Philippe,  the 
head  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  had  beea 
called  to  the  throne,  and  for  ten  years  had  ruled  the 
country  with  firmness  and  moderation.  France  under 
him,  though  she  earned  no  new  laurels,  yet  lost  none 
of  the  old,  and  her  people  lived  both  prosperous  and 
happy. 

The  old  boundaries  of  the  other  European  powers 
remained  as  before,  but  the  old  kings  who  warred  against 
Napoleon  were  gone.  The  two  Georges  of  England  had 
paid  the  great  debt  of  nature ;  Alexander  of  Russia  died 
three  years  after  Napoleon,  and  Nicholas  was  now  Czar. 
Frederick  of  Prussia  died  only  a  few  months  before  the 
Emperor's  body  was  removed  from  St.  Helena ;  and  five 
years  before,  Francis,  Napoleon's  father-in-law,  had  ex- 
pired at  Schonbrunn.  In  Italy,  four  popes  had  reigned 
and  died ;  Spain  had  been  distracted  with  a  war  of  suc- 
cession ;  and  the  throne  of  Sweden  and  Norway  was  filled 
by  Bernadotte,  one  of  Napoleon's  marshals. 

Across  the  sea  the  United  States  of  North  America 
were  advancing  with  giant  strides  to  the  dominion  of 
that  continent;  while  the  old  Spanish  States  of  South 
America  had  fought  for  and  won  their  independence. 
Brazil  had  thrown  off  its  allegiance  to  Portugal,  become 
an  empire,  and  the  first  Emperor  had  married  a  daughter 
of  Eugene  Beauharnais ;  the  thunder  of  English  cannon 
in  China  had  wakened  that  ancient  people  out  of  a  long 
sleep;  and  British  conquest  was  proceeding  fast  in 
northern  India. 
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But  though  the  map  of  Europe  still  retained  the  same 
boundary  lines,  though  forms  of  government  remained 
unchanged,  and  no  notice  of  great  victories  was  found 
in  the  record  of  those  five  and  twenty  years,  yet  the 
victories  men  had  gained  by  the  applications  of  science 
and  skill  transcended  in  importance  all  those  ever  won 
by  the  sword,  and  promised  to  work  a  greater  revolution 
than  could  be  effected,  either  by  the  force  of  arms,  or  the 
power  of  an  enraged  people.  Napoleon  had  been  cele- 
brated for  rapid  travelling ;  but  his  rapid  travelling  was 
slow  compared  with  the  speed  of  the  railway  train,  of 
which  even  in  his  latest  days  he  had  never  heard.  In 
1804  he  had  laughed  to  scorn  the  proposals  of  Fulton  to 
convey  by  steam-power,  against  wind  and  tide,  the  army 
of  France  from  Boulogne  to  Sussex ;  but  in  1840  vessels 
on  Fulton's  plan  were  crossing  the  broad  Atlantic  in 
defiance  of  tides  and  weather,  with  wonderful  speed  and 
marvellous  regularity.  The  nations  had  been  brought 
nearer  each  other ;  victories  had  been  gained  over  time 
and  space ;  and  though  the  greatest  man  of  his  age  slept 
the  sleep  of  death,  yet  mankind  moved  on  in  that  steady 
career  of  progress  which  no  earthly  power  that  has  ever 
yet  appeared  can  either  stop  or  stay. 

On  29th  November,  1840,  the  squadron  with  the  remains 
of  Napoleon  on  board  arrived  at  Cherbourg.  On  the  8th 
December  the  body  was  conveyed  to  the  steamer  La 
Normandie,  by  which  it  was  brought  to  Havre.  From 
thence  it  was  transported  up  the  Seine  to  Paris  on  board 
another  steamer,  La  Dorade.  The  banks  of  the  Seine 
were  crowded  by  an  enthusiastic  multitude,  who  wel- 
comed with  great  demonstrations  of  joy  the  body  of  the 
Emperor.  It  arrived  at  Paris  on  14th  December,  and 
was  borne  in  a  hearse  from  the  steamer  through  crowded 
and  joyful  streets  to  the  Hotel  des  Invalides.  It  was  an 
extraordinary  spectacle  to  see  a  funeral  attended  by  such 
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lively  demonstrations  of  joy.  If  tears  were  shed,  they 
were  tears  of  gladness,  not  of  sorrow,  for  the  bitterness 
of  death  had  long  been  past  and  forgotten,  and  no  emotion 
was  felt  save  that  of  exultation  that  he  who  had  long 
slept  far  away  from  France  had  returned,  and  that  the 
French  people  had  now  possession  of  the  body  of  him 
who  had  made  their  country  at  once  the  "glory,  jest,  and 
riddle  of  the  world."  The  pall-bearers  were  Marshals 
Oudinot  and  Bertrand,  Admiral  Molitor,  and  General 
Eoussini.  But  among  that  great  crowd  was  one  weak 
and  feeble  man  borne  in  a  chair,  who,  in  spite  of  sickness, 
pain,  and  age,  had  come  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony. 
This  was  Marshal  Moncey, —  he  who  had  acted  with 
valour  and  skill  in  the  brief,  but  well-fought  campaign 
of  1814.  A  few  other  of  Napoleon's  old  marshals  were 
there,  —  Soult,  Oudinot,  and  Marmont ;  but  very  few  of  his 
old  companions-in-arms  had  survived  to  that  day.  Auge- 
reau  died  in  1816,  while  peacefully  cultivating  his  estate ; 
Berthier  had  thrown  himself  out  of  a  window  and  been 
killed,  seventeen  days  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo; 
Davoust  died  in  1823;  Jourdan  in  1833;  Macdonald, 
who  firmly  refused  to  join  Napoleon  on  his  return  from 
Elba,  died  only  a  month  before  the  body  was  removed 
from  St.  Helena ;  Masse'na,  after  having  to  defend  himself 
by  pamphlets  from  charges  brought  against  him  by  the 
Mayor  of  Marseilles,  died  at  Paris  in  1817 ;  and  imme- 
diately after  Waterloo,  Ney,  "  the  bravest  of  the  brave," 
was  shot  by  sentence  of  a  court-marshal,  "  appealing  to 
Europe  and  posterity." 

The  Hotel  des  Invalides  was  crowded  when  the  body 
was  about  to  be  brought  in.  The  king  and  all  the  members 
of  the  royal  family,  the  peers  of  France,  the  members 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  all  the  great  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical functionaries  of  the  realm,  and  an  immense  assem- 
blage of  officers  and  civilians  were  present.  The  sailors 
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of  La  Belle  Poule  having  brought  in  the  body,  the  Prince 
de  Joinville  presented  it  to  the  king,  saying,  "Sire,  I 
present  the  body  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon ; "  to  which 
the  king  replied,  "  I  receive  it  in  the  name  of  France." 
A  great  religious  ceremony,  conducted  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  followed.  The  body  lay  in  state  till  the  6th 
February,  1841,  visited  by  thousands  of  the  French 
people,  and  by  strangers.  It  was  then  placed  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Jerome,  in  the  Invalides,  where  it  now 
lies. 


CHAPTEK  IL 

NAPOLEON'S  WIFE  AND  CHILD. 


THERE  are  few  historians  who  would  not,  if  it  were 
justifiable,  omit  from  their  pages  all  mention  of  Maria 
Louisa,  Archduchess  of  Austria,  the  second  wife  of 
Napoleon.  Her  history  is  a  dark  chapter  in  the  life 
of  Napoleon,  —  a  dark  chapter  in  the  records  of  woman. 
From  the  very  first,  her  marriage  with  the  Emperor  was 
a  mere  state  manosuvre ;  a  paltry  piece  of  European  policy 
that  could  only  be  consummated  by  that  act  of  injustice 
which  annulled  the  marriage  of  Josepliine.  The  two 
alliances  present  a  most  marked  contrast.  The  first  with 
Josephine  was  one  of  affection  and  love ;  the  second  was 
one  of  convenience.  The  first  wife  was  brilliant  and 
active,  and  bestowed  a  lustre  on  her  husband's  court ;  the 
second  wife  was  dull  and  passive,  and  her  lustre  was 
merely  the  reflection  of  the  Emperor's  fame.  Josephine 
gave  Napoleon  her  hand  and  heart  when  his  fortunes 
were  low,  and  his  future  destiny  uncertain  ;  Maria  Louisa 
gave  her  hand,  little  of  heart  had  she  to  give,  when  the 
fortunes  of  the  Emperor  had  reached  their  highest  point, 
and  his  future  destiny  seemed  unclouded  and  clear.  The 
first  wife  adhered  to  her  husband  through  good  report 
and  ill,  even  to  the  last ;  the  second  wife  deserted  him  as 
soon  as  misfortune  came.  It  was  in  an  evil  hour  that 
Josephine  was  cast  away,  for  after  it  the  star  of  Napoleon 
gradually,  but  surely,  declined. 
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If  ever  a  marriage  of  convenience  was  happy,  it  was 
an  exception  to  the  rule.  The  only  reason  that  Napoleon 
could  allege  for  breaking  through  the  tender  ties  that 
bound  him  to  Josephine  was,  that  in  discarding  her  he 
was  sacrificing  his  personal  interests  and  feelings  to  those 
of  France.  But  a  man  with  the  intellect  of  the  Emperor 
might  have  known  that  if  he  could  so  readily  break  the 
ties  that  bound  him  to  a  wife,  he  need  not  expect  that  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  would  be  less  scrupulous  in  breaking 
the  ties  that  bound  him  to  a  son-in-law,  and  that,  when 
policy  required,  Napoleon  would  be  sacrificed  by  Francis 
with  far  less  ceremony  and  remorse  than  Napoleon  sacri- 
ficed Josephine.  Nor  could  Maria  Louisa  expect  much 
happiness  from  an  alliance  in  which  she  was  a  mere 
passive  instrument  in  her  father's  hand,  —  from  a  mar- 
riage with  a  man  she  had  never  seen,  who  had  twice 
conquered  her  native  land,  and  whom  the  other  powers 
of  Europe  regarded  with  jealousy,  hatred,  and  fear.  But 
the  Emperor  "  by  gazing  on  himself  had  grown  blind," 
else  he  would  have  seen  that  to  divorce  a  true-hearted 
wife,  in  order  to  marry  another  whose  royal  birth  was 
her  only  recommendation,  was  to  repudiate  the  very  prin- 
ciple which  had  raised  him  to  the  first  place  among  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe.  Perhaps  Maria  Louisa  is  not 
to  be  so  harshly  judged.  From  her  youth,  inexperience, 
and  weak  mind,  she  probably  knew  not  her  true  position, 
or,  if  she  did  know  it,  had  not  the  force  of  character  to 
change  it.  Maria  Louisa  was  a  very  different  woman 
from  Maria  Antoinette. 

After  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  at  Fontainebleau,  he 
never  saw  his  wife  or  child.  Maria  Louisa  went  to  some 
baths  in  Germany ;  her  son  was  carried  to  Vienna.  At 
these  baths  she  first  became  acquainted  with  Count 
Neipperg,  —  a  man  who  seems  to  have  had  little  but  a 
handsome  person  to  recommend  him,  and  who  was 
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attached  to  Maria  Louisa  as  a  gentlemanly  spy  and  guard, 
probably  because  the  Allied  Powers  considered  him  a  fit 
man  for  that  kind  of  duty.  After  Napoleon  left  Elba, 
this  man  made  Maria  Louisa  sign  a  declaration  that  she 
was  not  privy  to  her  husband's  proceedings,  and  that  she 
knew  nothing  of  his  plans.  This  could  only  have  been 
extorted  from  her  under  the  pretence  that  it  was  necessary 
to  her  safety ;  but  surely  the  Allied  Powers  knew  the 
Archduchess  of  Austria  too  well  to  stand  in  fear  of  her. 
She  afterwards  went  on  a  journey  to  Switzerland  with 
this  same  count ;  and  in  his  company,  or  perhaps,  more 
properly  speaking,  under  his  surveillance,  she  undertook 
various  other  journeys  of  pleasure.  While  Napoleon  was 
pining  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena,  his  cold  and  careless 
wife  was  seen  in  gay  assemblies,  hanging  on  the  arm  of 
this  German  count.  When  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Pla- 
centia,  and  Guastalla  were  given  to  her  for  support,  she 
was  accompanied  to  her  new  dominions  by  Neipperg,  in 
the  capacity  of  chamberlain,  and  here  she  was  married 
to  this  person.  Her  whole  conduct  fully  justified  the 
bitter  line  of  Byron  — 

"  And  the  ear-Empress  grew  as  ex  a  wife." 

In  the  regular  order  of  succession,  her  son,  the  young 
Napoleon,  ought  to  have  succeeded  her ;  but  not  only 
was  the  boy  prevented  from  living  with  his  mother,  but 
he  was  debarred  from  all  succession  to  his  mother's  terri- 
tories. These  the  Allies  would  give  to  her  for  life  only : 
at  her  death  they  were  to  pass  to  a  Portuguese  branch  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon. 

Count  Neipperg  died  in  1828,  and  Maria  Louisa  was 
again  a  widow.  She  ruled  over  her  little  territories  with 
the  passive  mildness  that  seemed  to  belong  to  her  char- 
acter; and  the  subjects  of  "Parma's  pastoral  realm  of 
cheese  "  found  little  if  any  fault  with  her  administration. 
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If  her  nature  could  be  roused  at  all,  it  must  have  been  agi- 
tated to  its  depths  when  she  heard  wafted  from  the  Seine 
and  across  the  Alps  the  exulting  shouts  with  which  the 
French  nation  welcomed  the  body  of  the  Emperor,  —  the 
body  of  him  who  had  once  called  her  by  the  endearing 
name  of  wife,  but  whose  adversity  and  exile  she  had 
never  shared,  and  to  whom,  in  one  word,  she  had  not 
been  true.  Many  will  excuse  her  by  saying  that  her 
father's  commands  were  such  that  she  could  not  act 
otherwise ;  and  this  plea  might  avail,  if  it  did  not  con- 
trast so  strongly  with  the  conduct  of  the  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  who  had  married  Jerome,  the 
youngest  brother  of  Napoleon,  and  who  had  once  been 
King  of  Westphalia.  When,  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
the  duke  commanded  his  daughter  to  divorce  herself 
from  Jerome,  the  noble  wife  refused,  in  a  letter  in  which 
heroic  firmness  was  blended  with  filial  affection.  She 
had  accepted  Jerome  as  a  husband,  she  wrote  to  the 
duke,  not  as  her  own  choice,  but  as  the  choice  of  her 
father ;  she  had  obeyed  him  then,  but  she  could  not  obey 
him  now.  Her  husband  had  shared  with  her  his  throne, 
she  would  share  with  him  his  exile,  and  nothing  but 
force  would  drag  her  from  his  side.  If  Maria  Louisa 
had  used  language  like  this,  —  language  which  as  a  wife 
and  a  mother  it  was  her  duty  to  use,  —  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  would  surely  rather  than  go  down  to  posterity 
as  devoid  of  all  fatherly  feelings,  have  acceded,  like  the 
Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  to  the  wishes  of  his  daughter. 

Maria  Louisa's  life  flowed  on  unnoticed  and  uncared 
for.  Her  son,  the  King  of  Eome,  died  in  1832,  but 
she  survived  him  for  fifteen  years,  and  died  on  17th 
December,  1847,  in  her  fifty-sixth  year.  It  was,  perhaps, 
well  for  her  that  she  did  not  live  a  few  years  longer,  for 
even  she  must  have  felt  a  pang  when  the  successor  of 
her  father  was  forced  to  abdicate  his  throne,  and  the 
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heir  of  her  first  husband  was  elected  by  acclamation 
President  of  the  French  Kepublic.  The  leading  journal 
of  Europe  in  noticing  her  death  expressed  the  general 
feeling  with  which  she  was  regarded.  "  Of  the  Empress 
Maria  Louisa  it  may  be  said  that  nothing  in  her  life 
became  her  like  the  leaving  it.  She  had  lived  to  be  very 
nearly  the  longest  reigning  sovereign  in  Europe;  for 
nearly  thirty-four  years  have  elapsed  since  she  ex- 
changed for  the  portion  of  an  archduchess  her  share  in 
the  throne  of  the  French  empire.  In  that  period  she  has 
done  little  more  than  indulge  the  obscure  passions  and 
narrow  feelings  which  formed  a  singular  contrast  to  the 
glare  of  transitory  splendour  thrown  over  her  marriage 
and  her  French  reign."1 

THE   KING  OF  ROME,   NAPOLEON  II.,  THE  DUKE 
OF  REICHSTADT. 

This  unhappy  boy,  when  a  mere  infant  two  years  old, 
•was  separated  from  his  mother,  and  taken  to  Schonbrunn 
by  his  grandfather.  Here  he  was  surrounded  by  attend- 
ants, whose  duty  it  was  to  withhold  from  him  all 
information  of  his  origin  and  of  the  great  deeds  of  his 
father.  Everything  likely  to  convey  the  slightest  infor- 
mation to  the  child  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  greatest 
man  of  the  age  was  studiously  concealed ;  and  when  he 
was  five  years  of  age,  all  that  he  knew  of  himself  was, 
that  the  Emperor  was  his  grandfather  and  Maria  Louisa 
his  mother.  Nay,  to  such  an  extent  was  this  surveillance 
carried,  that  he  was  formally  interdicted  from  speaking 
to  any  one  but  his  governor,  and  not  one  of  his  at- 
tendants dared  to  answer  one  of  his  questions.  This 
conduct,  far  from  repressing,  only  excited  the  boy's 
curiosity ;  it  made  him  moody  and  melancholy,  and 

>  "Times,"  Mondaj,  27th  December,  1847. 
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drove  him  to  commune  with  his  own  sad  and  solitary 
thoughts.  What  strange  questions  must  that  boy  have 
asked  in  the  gloomy  splendour  of  the  Austrian  palace  I 
Who  was  he  that  was  surrounded  with  so  much  mys- 
tery? Why  were  the  servants  prevented  from  answer- 
ing his  questions  ?  Who  was  his  father  ?  What  was 
going  on  in  the  great  world  around  him  ?  But  no  re- 
sponse came,  and  he  was  left  to  his  own  childish 
thoughts  until  his  governor  was  changed. 

This  new  governor  was  Don  Miguel  of  Portugal,  —  a 
man  whose  name  is  well  known  in  the  history  of  the 
revolutions  and  civil  wars  of  that  country.  This  prince 
left  Lisbon  in  1824,  and  sought  refuge  at  Vienna,  where 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  young  Napoleon.  Tt 
would  be  difficult  to  tell  what  peculiar  qualifications  he 
had  for  such  a  duty,  unless  it  be  his  want  of  qualifica- 
tions was  his  best  recommendation.  He  had  neither  a 
fine  nor  a  highly  cultivated  mind ;  his  store  of  knowledge 
was  small,  and  his  habits  were  certainly  not  models 
for  a  virtuous  prince.  But  with  all  his  faults  Don 
Miguel  had  a  human  heart ;  and  it  was  not  long  ere  he 
was  touched  with  compassion  for  his  pupil,  and  deter- 
mined to  gratify  his  desire  for  knowledge,  as  far  as  lay 
in  his  power.  All  that  he  knew  of  the  career  of  the 
Emperor  he  told  in  secret  to  the  son.  He  described 
Corsica,  Napoleon's  birthplace  ;  spoke  of  the  young  artil- 
lery officer  who  distinguished  himself  at  Toulon ;  of  the 
young  general  who  quelled  the  mob  in  the  streets  of 
Paris;  of  the  campaign  in  Italy,  of  the  bridge  of  Lodi, 
and  of  Arcola,  and  of  the  subjugation  of  Italy ;  then 
he  changed  the  scene  to  the  sands  of  Egypt  and  the 
waters  of  the  ancient  Nile ;  of  the  mighty  pyramids, 
and  the  words  used  by  Napoleon  under  their  shadow  as 
he  led  his  soldiers  to  victory  against  the  Mamelukes. 
Then  he  came  back  to  Paris,  described  the  overthrow  of 
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the  Directory,  and  the  appointment  of  Napoleon  hy  the 
almost  universal  voice  of  France  to  the  highest  office  in 
the  kingdom ;  nor  could  he  fail  to  speak  of  the  brilliant 
Josephine;  of  Hortense  and  Pauline;  of  Lucien,  the 
headstrong  and  independent ;  and  of  Louis,  the  thought- 
ful and  the  grave.  Then  he  spoke  of  the  glories  of  the 
Empire  and  of  the  victories  gained  over  kings,  —  of  Aus- 
terlitz,  that  humbled  Austria ;  of  Jena,  that  crushed  the 
hopes  of  Prussia;  of  the  campaign  in  Spain,  that  gave 
Joseph  the  crown  of  that  country ;  and  of  the  victories 
that  made  Murat  King  of  Naples  ;  and  then,  approaching 
a  period  dear  to  the  listener,  he  told  of  the  marriage  of 
Napoleon  with  Maria  Louisa,  and  of  the  joy  felt  by 
all  France  when  the  listener  was  born ;  how  his  title 
was  King  of  Rome,  and  that  Napoleon  had  abdicated  the 
Empire  of  France  in  his  favour.  He  spoke  also  of  dis- 
asters, —  of  the  burning  of  Moscow  and  the  awful  Rus- 
sian retreat ;  of  the  exile  to  Elba ;  of  Waterloo,  and  of 
the  consummation  of  the  great  tragedy  in  the  captivity 
and  the  death,  only  two  years  before,  of  the  Emperor  at 
St.  Helena. 

The  result  was  what  Don  Miguel  might  have  expected. 
A  blind  man  on  whom  the  gift  of  sight  had  suddenly 
been  bestowed  could  not  have  indulged  in  greater  rap- 
tures. But  these  were  mixed  with  tears  of  rage ;  the 
mystery  was  cleared ;  the  reason  of  the  secrecy  was 
plain.  The  young  boy  of  ten  felt  the  full  bitterness  of 
his  position ;  he  was  the  true  Emperor  of  France,  yet  he 
was  a  poor  captive  in  his  grandfather's  house,  surrounded 
by  people  who  were  conspiring  not  only  to  withhold  from 
him  the  possession  of  his  rights,  but  to  keep  him  in 
ignorance  of  them.  The  spirit  of  curiosity  that  Don 
Miguel  had  awakened  he  found  himself  unable  to  quelL 
His  own  information  was  soon  exhausted,  and  he  was 
compelled  secretly  to  procure,  not  only  books  relating  to 
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the  Emperor,  but  also  accurate  tidings  of  the  Buonaparte 
family.  The  bulletins  and  proclamations  and  addresses 
to  the  army  were  especially  studied  by  the  young  Napo- 
leon. But  the  great  secret  that  the  boy  knew  all  could 
not  be  kept  long.  It  is  true  that  the  severe  discipline 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected  had  given  him  a  power 
over  his  tongue  almost  superhuman ;  but  one  day, 
driven  beyond  endurance  by  some  new  annoyance,  he 
exclaimed :  —  '' 

"  What  do  they  wish  to  make  of  me  ?  Do  they  think 
I  have  the  head  of  my  father  ? " 

The  Emperor  was  alarmed,  and  he  soon  found  that 
young  Napoleon  knew  all.  Don  Miguel  was  dismissed, 
and  Count  Dietrichstein  took  his  place.  But  the  change 
came  too  late,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  give  greater 
liberty  to  Napoleon's  heir.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
it  was  carefully  arranged  that  while  his  curiosity  should 
be  fully  gratified,  any  information  conveyed  to  him 
should  be  accompanied  by  an  Austrian  commentary  cal- 
culated to  represent  the  conduct  of  Napoleon  in  its  worst 
light,  and  to  give  the  mind  of  the  son  a  bias  rather 
against  than  in  favour  of  his  father.  His  important 
position  as  the  heir  of  Napoleon  and  the  chief  of  the 
Buonaparte  family  could  not  be  concealed ;  but  that 
importance  was  held  up  before  the  boy  as  a  thing  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  be  overwhelming  to  his  weak 
mind,  and  to  require  that  he  should  give  himself  up 
implicitly  to  the  guidance  of  the  old  and  experienced 
heads  that  surrounded  him.  As  he  was  not  to  succeed 
his  mother,  some  estates  in  Bohemia,  of  the  yearly  value 
of  20,OOOJ.  were  assigned  to  him.  When  the  revolution 
of  1830  occurred  in  France,  he  was  greatly  agitated,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  had  he  inherited  his  father's 
strength  instead  of  his  mother's  weakness,  he  would  then 
have  appeared  in  Paris.  But  he  was,  like  Maria  Louisa, 
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a  patient,  passive  instrument  in  his  grandfather's  hands, 
and  he  remained  quietly  at  Vienna.  It  is  related  that 
one  of  his  cousins,  a  daughter  of  Caroline,  in  whom  the 
Buonaparte  spirit  still  lived,  tried  to  open  a  correspon- 
dence with  him,  and  that  she  even  one  day  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  palace  and  kissed  his  hand.  But  the 
young  Napoleon  was  too  carefully  watched,  and  was  too 
deficient  in  spirit,  to  engage  in  any  schemes  that  had  not 
his  grandfather's  sanction. 

He  became  ambitious  of  military  distinction,  and 
entered  the  Austrian  Army;  but  there  he  was  treated 
like  a  child.  His  health  had  always  been  weak,  and  this 
attempt  to  follow  the  military  footsteps  of  his  father 
only  made  his  health  weaker.  The  disease,  consumption, 
gradually  gained  upon  him,  until  July,  1832,  when  ha 
died,  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

MADAME   BUONAPARTE,  AND  THE  FAMILIES   OF  JOSEPH 
AND  LUCIEN. 

WHEN  the  Emperor  fell,  his  mother  went  to  Eome 
with  her  half-brother,  Cardinal  Fesch,  Archbishop  of 
Lyons.  In  the  papal  city  she  continued,  with  scarcely 
any  interruption,  to  reside  during  the  remaining  years 
of  her  life.  An  accident  which  she  sustained  in  1830, 
while  walking  in  her  garden,  made  the  last  years  of  her 
life  very  painful,  and  she  died  at  Eome  on  26th  April, 
1836,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six.  What  a 
chequered  life  was  hers !  In  her  girlish  days  she  had 
been  the  beauty  of  Corsica ;  when  she  became  a  wife, 
she  had  to  follow  her  husband  through  great  trials  and 
dangers,  but  not  great  enough  to  quell  her  dauntless 
spirit;  she  was,  while  still  young,  left  a  widow  with 
eight  children,  to  support  whom  she  struggled  hard ;  she 
lived  to  see  these  children  raised  to  the  highest  ranks  of 
earthly  greatness  and  grandeur,  and  she  lived  also  to  see 
them  fall  more  suddenly  than  they  rose ;  but  throughout 
her  long  career  no  prosperity  could  raise,  no  adversity 
could  depress,  her  calm,  indomitable  spirit. 

JOSEPH   BUONAPARTE   AND  HIS  FAMILY. 

Joseph  accompanied  Napoleon  to  the  seacoast,  when 
he  meditated  his  escape  to  America ;  and  after  he  had 
surrendered  to  Captain  Maitland,  Joseph  succeeded  in 
eluding  the  watchfulness  of  the  British  vessels,  and 
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arrived  at  New  York  in  September,  1815.  His  wife, 
Julie  Clary,  daughter  of  a  merchant  at  Marseilles,  and 
sister  of  the  wife  of  Bernadotte,  removed  to  Switzerland. 
He  had  two  daughters,  —  Charlotte  Napoleon,  and  Char- 
lotte Zenai'de,  the  latter  of  whom  was  married  in  1822  at 
Brussels,  to  Charles,  son  of  Lucien  Buonaparte,  and  author 
of  the  beautiful  works  on  American  ornithology. 

On  his  arrival  in  America  Joseph  assumed  the  name 
of  the  Count  de  Survilliers.  He  invested  considerable 
sums  in  land  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  occupied 
himself  diligently  in  its  cultivation.  His  amiable  manners 
and  upright  conduct  secured  him  the  respect  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  when  he  departed  in  1832  for  Europe,  much 
regret  was  expressed.  His  wife  had  continued  to  reside 
in  Switzerland,  and  it  was  strange  that  she  did  not  join 
him  in  America.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  not  one  of 
the  female  members  of  the  Buonaparte  family  ever  left 
Europe,  and  the  men  always  floated  back  to  the  old 
world  as  if  by  a  kind  of  instinct.  It  was  supposed  that 
his  visit  to  Europe  in  1832  was  made  hi  consequence  of 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Keichstadt,  as  that  event  had 
made  Joseph  the  Emperor's  heir.  As  he  had  no  male 
children,  and  as  Lucien  and  his  family  were  excluded 
from  the  succession,  the  inheritance  after  him  went  to 
the  family  of  Louis,  whose  heir  at  that  time  was  Louis 
Napoleon,  the  present  (1852)  President  of  France.  Joseph 
giving  up  all  idea  of  a  public  life,  the  young  Louis  thus 
became  the  Emperor's  political  heir. 

Joseph  returned  to  America  in  1835,  where  he  resided 
for  six  years  longer ;  he  returned  to  Europe,  and  died  at 
Florence,  in  August,  1844. 

FAMILY  OF  LUCIEN. 

Of  all  the  brothers  of  Napoleon,  Lucien  stood  least  in 
fear  of  his  power,  and  was  least  disposed  to  submit  to  his 
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will.  He  had  refused  to  divorce  his  wife  to  please  the 
Emperor,  even  though  the  reward  was  to  be  a  crown  and 
a  kingdom,  and  other  equally  independent  acts  had  caused 
him  often  to  be  in  disgrace  with  the  Imperial  court.  But 
Lucien's  happiness  did  not  depend  upon  courtly  favour. 
He  had  a  firm  and  faithful  friend  in  Pope  Pius  VII. ;  and 
when  his  presence  was  not  desired  in  France,  he  retired  to 
Home,  where,  under  the  title  of  the  Prince  of  Canino,  he 
occupied  himself  in  literary  pursuits,  especially  with  the 
composition  of  an  epic  poem  on  Charlemagne.  His  chil- 
dren by  his  first  wife  were  two  daughters,  Charlotte  Marie 
and  Christine  Egypta,  and  by  his  second  wife,  Charles 
Lucien,  Paul  Marie,  Louis,  Pierre  Antoine,  and  Letitia, 

The  misfortunes  of  Napoleon  in  1814  revived  the 
brotherly  feelings  of  Lucien,  and  he  addressed  several 
letters  to  the  Emperor  while  he  was  in  exile  at  Elba. 
When  Napoleon  was  again  seated  on  the  throne,  Lucien 
was  sent  by  the  Pope  to  obtain  from  the  Emperor  the 
removal  of  the  Neapolitan  troops  from  the  papal  states. 
On  his  return  from  this  mission  he  was  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned at  Turin,  but  the  influence  of  the  Pope  speedily 
procured  his  liberty ;  he  continued  to  occupy  himself  with 
literature  and  art,  and  prosecuted  with  great  zeal  excava- 
tions in  search  of  the  Etruscan  antiquities.  He  died  at 
Viterbo,  in  June,  1840,  the  same  year  that  the  remains  of 
his  brother  were  brought  to  Paris. 

His  eldest  son,  Charles  Lucien,  married  at  Brussels,  on 
29th  June,  1822,  his  cousin,  Charlotte  Zenai'de,  daughter 
of  Joseph  Buonaparte.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  natural 
history.  In  1825  he  published  at  Philadelphia  the  first 
volume  of  his  great  work  on  American  Ornithology,  the 
concluding  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1833.  He  is 
still  alive,  and  has  attended  many  meetings  of  the  British 
Association,  where  his  resemblance  to  the  Emperor  has 
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struck  many  visitors.  His  brother,  Paul  Marie,  sought 
adventures  in  a  different  field.  When  the  Greek  war  of 
independence  broke  out  in  1827,  he  hastened  to  give  the 
Greeks  the  assistance  of  his  name  and  his  sword.  He  was 
well  received  by  Admiral  Cochrane,  the  commander  of 
the  British  fleet,  to  whom  his  father  had  been  well  known. 
The  admiral  made  him  second  in  command  of  a  frigate, 
and  he  conducted  himself  with  great  prudence,  bravery, 
and  skill.  The  accidental  discharge  of  pistols  in  his  cabin 
deprived  him  of  life,  and  he  was  buried  at  Navarino.  His 
brother  Louis  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  chemistry 
and  mineralogy,  in  which  he  soon  acquired  consider- 
able eminence.  The  other  brothers,  Pierre  and  Antoine, 
were  of  a  much  more  restless  disposition.  The  former 
especially  was  a  hot-headed  adventurer.  In  1831  he 
proceeded  to  America,  where,  through  the  influence  of 
his  brother  Joseph,  he  obtained  from  General  Santander 
the  appointment  of  major  in  the  army  of  New  Grenada. 
There,  under  the  gigantic  shadow  of  the  Andes,  and  within 
a  few  leagues  of  the  equator,  the  nephew  of  the  Emperor 
fought  bravely  against  the  legions  of  Spain.  When 
independence  had  been  secured,  he  left  the  service,  and 
returned  to  New  York  in  1833.  Thence  he  returned  to 
Europe,  and  with  his  brother  Antoine  resided  for  some 
time  in  Italy.  But  Pierre  could  never  be  out  of  mis- 
chief, and  for  some  offence  he  was  exiled  in  1836  from, 
the  states  of  the  church.  He  and  his  brother  during 
the  same  year  were  attacked  by  some  agents  of  the 
Pope,  and  Pierre  was  nearly  killed.  After  suffering  a 
captivity  of  nine  months  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  he 
was  liberated,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  the  United 
States.  But  he  soon  returned,  and  in  1848  was  elected  as 
deputy  for  Corsica  to  the  National  Assembly  of  France. 
In  that  office  he  was  chiefly  distinguished  for  rash  con- 
duct, and  for  a  duel  he  fought  with  M.  Clement  Thomas, 
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one  of  the  French  generals.  The  eldest  daughter  of 
Lucien,  Charlotte,  married  Prince  Gabrielli;  the  other, 
Christine,  married  first  a  Swedish  nobleman,  and  secondly, 
Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  a  brother  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute. 
She  died  9th  May,  1847.  The  other  daughter,  Letitia, 
married  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  an  Irish  member  of  Parliament, 
and  now  (1852)  British  ambassador  at  Athens. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

THE  FAMILY  OF  LOUIS  BUONAPABTE. 

THE  union  of  Louis  Buonaparte  and  Hortense  Beau- 
harnais,  like  almost  all  marriages  of  convenience,  pro- 
duced no  happiness  to  either  party.  Perhaps  in  this 
matter  Napoleon  was  less  to  blame  than  Josephine,  by 
whom  the  marriage  was  eagerly  promoted,  in  the  expec- 
tation that  it  would  prevent  her  divorce  by  giving 
Napoleon  the  hope,  if  not  of  a  direct,  yet  of  a  near  heir 
to  his  throne.  But  the  result  clearly  and  fully  "  justified 
the  ways  of  God  to  man,"  and  showed  that  under  the 
inscrutable  decrees  of  Providence 

"  Ever  the  right  comes  uppermost, 
And  ever  is  justice  done." 

The  divorce  of  Josephine  was  unjust,  and  it  did  not 
secure  the  objects  Napoleon  expected  to  gain.  It  is  true 
he  obtained  an  heir  to  his  throne,  but  he  lost  both  his 
throne  and  his  heir ;  the  sceptre  passed  not  only  from 
his  hands,  but  from  his  family,  and  his  son  spent  nearly 
all  his  life  as  a  disguised  captive  at  a  despotic  court. 
The  marriage  of  Louis  and  Hortense  was  unjust,  and  it 
did  not  prevent  the  divorce  that  Josephine  dreaded.  But 
the  heir  of  Louis  and  Hortense ;  the  direct  descendant  of 
Josephine ;  he  in  whom  mingled  the  blood  of  Buonaparte 
and  Beauharnais,  —  not  only  became  the  legal  heir  of  the 
Emperor,  but  was  called  by  acclamation  to  the  head  of 
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the  French  people.     The  punishment  and  the  reward  of 
Josephine  were  complete. 

Three  children  were  the  fruits  of  the  marriage  of  Louis 
and  Hortense.  They  were  all  boys ;  the  youngest  died 
when  quite  an  infant,  and  the  other  two,  Napoleon  Louis 
and  Charles  Louis  Napoleon,  were  aged  respectively  nine 
and  seven  years  when  the  Emperor  was  sent  to  St. 
Helena.  Louis  himself  retired  to  Florence,  where,  under 
the  name  of  the  Count  St.  Leu,  he  lived  in  pensive 
retirement  until  his  death,  in  July,  1846.  He  was  much 
liked  by  his  subjects  in  Holland,  and  his  kind  and 
thoughtful  character  was  well  displayed  in  his  will. 
In  that  document,  after  recommending  his  soul  to  the 
Almighty,  he  expresses  the  wish  that  his  remains  may  be 
sent  to  St.  Leu,  near  Paris,  to  be  near  those  of  his 
father,  Charles  Buonaparte,  and  of  his  eldest  son,  who 
died  in  Holland  in  1807.  He  wills  the  remains  of  his 
second  son,  who  died  in  Italy  in  1831,  to  be  also  brought 
to  the  same  place,  and  he  appropriates  a  sum  of  2,400£ 
to  the  erection  of  a  monument.  "I  have,"  says  he, 
"  borne  the  name  of  that  village  for  forty  years,  and  I 
liked  it  better  than  any  other  place."  He  makes  a 
present  to  the  municipal  body  of  Amsterdam  of  all  the 
property  he  formerly  possessed  in  Holland,  that  the 
income  arising  from  it  may  relieve  the  misfortunes  occa- 
sioned every  year  by  inundation.  He  bequeaths  to  the 
poor  of  Florence  a  considerable  sum.  To  his  Imperial 
Highness  the  Grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  the  colossal  bust, 
representing  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  by  the  celebrated 
Canova.  He  desires  the  Grand -duke  to  accept  it  as 
a  token  of  gratitude  for  the  hospitality  he  has  received 
in  his  states.  To  the  Grand-duchess  he  bequeaths 
a  beautiful  vase  of  Sevres  porcelain.  To  his  brother, 
Jerome  Buonaparte,  Prince  de  Montfort,  his  box  at  the 
theatre  of  Florence,  a  property  valued  at  2,4001.  To 
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his  nephew,  Napoleon,  son  of  the  Prince  de  Montfort, 
a  beautiful  diamond.  To  his  second  nephew,  Jerome, 
a  souvenir  of  a  similar  kind.  To  Princess  Mathilde 
Demidoff,  a  parure  in  rubies  and  diamonds,  left  to  him 
by  his  mother.  To  his  nephew,  Louis,  son  of  Prince 
Canino,  his  beautiful  Villa  de  Montughi,  with  furniture 
and  adjacent  lands,  valued  at  8,OOOZ.  To  his  ward, 
Francesco  Castelvecchio,  a  sum  of  6,000£.  After  making 
a  few  other  legacies  of  less  importance,  to  all  his  ser- 
vants and  executors,  he  adds  :  "  I  bequeath  the  remainder 
of  my  property  (my  palace  at  Florence,  the  great  estate 
of  Civita  Nova,  all  real  property),  furniture,  claims,  and, 
in  short,  all  that  will  form  my  property  at  the  time  of 
my  death  (except  what  has  been  bequeathed  by  me  as 
above  stated),  to  my  heir,  Louis  Napoleon,  my  only  sur- 
viving son,  to  whom  I  bequeath  also,  as  a  particular 
token  of  my  paternal  affection,  my  Dunkergue,  placed  in 
my  library,  with  all  the  decorations  and  souvenirs  it  con- 
tains; and  as  a  still  more  particular  mark  of  affection, 
I  bequeath  to  him  the  different  articles  sent  to  me  from 
St.  Helena,  which  have  belonged  to  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, and  which  are  placed  in  a  box  made  for  that 
purpose." 

Hortense,  the  wife  of  Louis,  after  being  denied  an 
asylum  in  several  places,  retired  to  the  castle  of  Aren- 
emberg,  in  Switzerland.  Here  she  chiefly  employed 
herself  with  the  education  of  her  two  sons,  who  never 
seem  to  have  lived  with  their  father,  and  her  life  passed 
quietly  away,  only  varied  by  the  anxieties  arising  from 
the  adventurous  conduct  of  her  children.  She  wrote 
several  poems,  and  composed  some  pieces  of  music.  She 
died  in  1837,  and  was  buried  beside  Josephine  in  the 
church  of  Eeuil.1 

1  At  the  time  of  her  death  her  husband  Louis  was  living  at  Florence ; 
and  in  her  will,  dated  3d  April,  1839,  she  said,  "  I  wish  that  my  husband 
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Her  surviving  sons  both  adopted  the  profession  of 
arms.  The  elder  of  the  two  married  his  cousin  Charlotte, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Joseph.  But  his  career  was 
short.  After  the  revolution  of  1830  in  France,  a  revolu- 
tion was  attempted  in  Italy.  The  two  brothers  joined 
the  movement  with  high  hopes  and  vivid  zeal ;  it  failed, 
and  they  were  banished,  dispirited  and  disgusted,  from 
the  soil  of  Italy.  The  elder  brother  did  not  long  survive 
the  disappointment ;  he  died  of  fever,  at  Forli,  in  1831. 
Louis  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  flee.  He  left  Italy,  and 
arrived  safe  at  Cannes,  the  same  place  from  which  the 
Emperor  seventeen  years  before  had  commenced  his  tri- 
umphal march  to  Paris.  Louis  also  travelled  to  Paris, 
but  afraid  to  make  himself  known,  and  trusting  to  the 
generosity  of  Louis  Philippe.  He  offered  to  serve  in  the 
French  Army ;  his  request  was  refused,  and  the  refusal 
was  accompanied  by  an  order  to  quit  France  immediately. 
He  found  a  temporary  asylum  in  London,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Switzerland  to  rejoin  his  mother. 

The  position  of  Louis  Napoleon  was  now  well  calcu- 
lated to  excite  a  mind  naturally  thoughtful  and  grave. 
He  was  the  only  surviving  child  of  his  father;  both 
Joseph  and  Louis  were  unlikely  to  seek  political  power, 
the  son  of  the  Emperor  was  dead,  and  Louis  Napoleon 
was  now  his  uncle's  heir  and  representative.  His  posi- 
tion, too,  was  isolated;  France  had  cast  him  out,  and 
though  living  hi  the  heart  of  Europe,  yet  he  was  debarred 
from  all  share  in  European  affairs.  The  heir  of  a  majes- 
tic name,  and  surrounded  by  the  majestic  mountains  and 
lakes  of  Switzerland,  it  was  natural  that  he  should 

may  erect  some  memorial  to  my  memory,  and  that  he  should  know  that 
my  greatest  regret  was  that  I  could  not  render  him  happy."  Of  her  son 
she  said,  "  I  have  no  political  advice  to  give  to  my  son ;  I  know  that  he  is 
aware  of  his  position,  and  all  the  duties  which  his  name  imposes  on 
him." 
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mdulge  majestic  ideas.  He  had  seen  one  revolution  in 
France ;  might  he  not  live  to  see  another,  which  would 
elevate  him  to  his  right  place  ?  But  between  his  position 
and  his  desires  there  was  a  great  gulf,  and  the  most 
lively  imagination  could  not  conjecture  by  what  means 
that  gulf  might  be  crossed.  But  amid  all  his  reverses 
and  repulses  Louis  Napoleon  was  never  cast  down;  he 
seemed  to  say,  at  each  buffet  of  fortune,  with  Milton's 
fallen  angel  — 

"  All  is  not  lost.     The  unconquerable  will  remains. 
The  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate, 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield." 

In  this  frame  of  mind  he  continued  to  live  in  Switzer- 
land, devoting  himself  to  military  studies.  In  1832  he 
was  formally  admitted  as  a  citizen  of  the  Canton  of 
Thurgovia,  "  out  of  gratitude  for  the  numerous  favours 
conferred  upon  the  canton  by  the  family  of  the  Duchess 
of  St.  Leu  since  her  residence  in  Arenemberg."  In 
acknowledgment  of  this  honour,  Louis  presented  two 
cannons  to  the  canton,  and  founded  a  free  school  in  one 
of  the  villages.  In  1835  a  rumour  was  spread  that  Louis 
Napoleon  was  about  to  marry  Donna  Maria  of  Portugal, 
who  was  then  the  youthful  widow  of  the  Duke  of 
Leuchtenberg,  a  son  of  Eugene  Beauharnais.  This 
rumour  Louis  took  very  great  pains  to  contradict.  His 
ambition  aimed  at  a  higher  flight ;  he  never  forgot  that 
he  was  the  heir  of  the  Emperor,  and  that  it  was  unworthy 
of  the  inheritor  of  that  great  name  to  become  the  mere 
consort  of  a  Portuguese  queen.  His  hopes  were  all  cen- 
tred in  France,  and  he  then  wrote  the  following  menjo- 
rable,  if  not  prophetic,  words :  — 

"  Persuaded  as  I  am  that  the  great  name  which  I  bear 
will  not  always  be  held  as  a  ground  of  exclusion  in  the 
eyes  of  my  fellow-countrymen,  —  since  that  name  recalls 
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to  them  fifteen  years  of  glory,  —  I  wait  with  composure, 
in  a  hospitable  and  free  country,  until  the  time  shall 
come  when  the  nation  shall  recall  into  its  bosom  those 
who  in  1815  were  expatriated  by  the  will  of  two  hundred 
thousand  strangers. 

"  This  hope  of  one  day  serving  France  as  a  citizen  and 
as  a  soldier  fortifies  my  soul,  and  is  worth,  in  my  estima- 
tion, all  the  thrones  in  the  world." 

In  1836,  Louis  Napoleon  departed  from  Switzerland, 
and  astounded  Europe  by  a  sudden  and  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  raise  an  insurrection  at  Strasbourg.  Of  the 
motives  that  led  to  this  reckless  expedition,  of  the  objects 
which  it  was  intended  to  serve,  and  of  the  disasters  by 
which  it  was  attended,  a  full  and  characteristic  account 
is  given  by  Louis  himself,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his 
mother,  after  the  unsuccessful  termination  of  the  enter- 
prise. In  that  letter  he  wrote  :  — 

"  To  give  you  a  detailed  recital  of  my  misfortunes,  will 
be  to  renew  your  sorrows  and  mine ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  will  be  a  consolation  both  for  you  and  for  me  to 
put  you  in  possession  of  all  the  impressions  which  were 
on  my  mind,  of  all  the  emotions  which  have  agitated  me 
since  the  close  of  last  October  You  know  what  was  the 
pretext  which  I  held  out  on  my  departure  from  Arenem- 
berg ;  but  what  you  do  not  know  is  that  which  was  then 
passing  in  my  heart.  Strong  in  my  conviction,  which 
had  long  made  me  look  upon  the  cause  of  Napoleonism 
as  the  cause  of  the  nation  in  France,  and  as  the  only 
civilising  cause  in  Europe,  —  proud  of  the  nobleness  and 
the  purity  of  my  intentions,  —  I  had  become  firmly 
resolved  to  elevate  again  the  Imperial  eagle,  or  to  fall  a 
victim  to  my  political  belief. 

"  I  set  out  accordingly  in  my  carriage,  taking  the  same 
road  which  I  had  followed  three  months  ago,  when  pro- 
ceeding to  Nukirch  and  Baden.  Everything  around  ma 
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bore  the  same  aspect  as  then ;  but  what  a  difference  in 
the  impressions  which  animated  me  !  Then,  I  was  gay 
and  cheerful  as  the  day  that  smiled  around  me ;  to-day, 
sad  and  gloomy,  my  spirit  had  taken  the  infection  of  the 
cold  and  cloudy  atmosphere  which  encompassed  me.  I 
shall  be  asked  what  it  was  that  forced  me  to  abandon  a 
happy  existence,  to  run  all  the  risks  of  a  hazardous  enter- 
prise. I  will  answer,  that  a  secret  voice  led  me  on,  and 
that  for  no  consideration  upon  earth  would  I  have  post- 
poned to  another  time  an  attempt  which  seemed  to  pre- 
sent so  many  chances  of  a  successful  issue. 

"  And  the  most  distressing  consideration  for  me  in  the 
matter  is,  that  now  that  experience  has  taken  the  place 
of  suppositions,  and  that,  instead  of  merely  imagining,  I 
have  actually  witnessed  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I 
am  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  matter ;  and  the 
result  is,  that  I  remain  only  the  more  convinced  in  my 
belief,  that  if  I  could  have  followed  the  plan  which  I 
had  traced  out  for  myself  in  the  first  instance,  instead  of 
now  being  an  exile  beyond  the  equator,  I  should  be  still 
in  my  native  country.  What  care  I  for  the  cries  of  the 
vulgar  multitude,  who  will  call  rne  mad  because  I  have 
not  succeeded,  and  who  would  have  exaggerated  my 
merit  if  I  had  triumphed  !  I  take  upon  myself  all  the 
responsibility  of  the  event,  for  I  have  acted  upon  convic- 
tion, and  not  by  inducement  of  others.  Alas  I  if  I  had 
been  the  only  victim  of  my  act,  I  should  have  nothing  to 
regret.  I  have  experienced  from  my  friends  a  devoted- 
ness  without  limit,  and  I  have  nothing  to  reproach 
against  any  one. 

"  On  the  27th  I  arrived  at  Sohr,  a  small  town  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Baden,  where  I  waited  for  intelligence ; 
the  axle  of  my  caleche  having  broken  down  near  this 
point  of  the  road,  I  was  compelled  to  remain  a  day  in 
this  town.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  I  quitted  Sohr, 
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and,  retracing  my  steps,  I  passed  through  Fribourg, 
Neubriach,  Colmar,  and  arrived,  at  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  at  Strasbourg,  without  experiencing  the  slightest 
difficulty.  My  carriage  was  put  up  at  the  Hotel  de  la 
Fleur,  whilst  I  proceeded  to  locate  myself  in  a  small 
room  which  had  been  engaged  for  ine  in  the  Eue  de  la 
Fontaine. 

"  Here,  on  the  following  day,  I  saw  Colonel  Vaudrey, 
and  submitted  to  him  the  plan  of  operations  which  I  had 
drawn  up ;  but  the  colonel,  whose  noble  and  generous 
sentiments  merited  a  better  fate,  said, '  It  is  not  here  a 
question  of  a  conflict  of  arms ;  your  cause  is  too  French 
and  too  pure  to  be  soiled  by  spilling  French  blood. 
There  is  only  one  course  to  pursue  which  is  worthy  of 
you,  because  it  will  avoid  all  collision  :  when  you  are  at 
the  head  of  my  regiment,  we  will  march  together  to 
General  Voirol ;  an  old  soldier  will  not  be  able  to  resist 
the  sight  of  you  and  that  of  the  Imperial  Eagle,  when 
he  knows  that  the  garrison  is  with  you.'  I  approved  of 
his  arguments,  and  everything  was  arranged  for  the 
following  morning.  A  house  had  been  engaged  near  the 
quartier  d'Austerlitz,  where  we  were  all  to  assemble  pre- 
paratory to  repairing  to  the  barracks  as  soon  as  the 
regiment  of  artillery  was  assembled. 

"  On  the  29th,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  one  of  my 
friends  came  to  seek  me  in  the  Rue  de  la  Fontaine,  to 
conduct  me  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  We  walked 
across  the  town  together;  a  magnificent  moonlight  was 
spread  over  the  streets,  and  I  accepted  this  fine  atmos- 
phere as  a  favourable  augury  for  the  morrow.  I  carefully 
observed  all  the  parts  through  which  I  passed  ;  the  silence 
which  everywhere  reigned  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
me.  What,  thought  I,  may  reign  in  place  of  this  calm 
to-morrow  ?  '  However,'  I  remarked  to  my  companion, 
*  there  will  be  no  disorder  if  I  succeed,  for  it  is  chiefly 
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in  order  to  prevent  the  troubles  which  often  accompany 
popular  movements  that  I  wished  to  accomplish  this 
revolution  by  means  of  the  army.  But/  I  added, '  what 
confidence,  what  a  profound  conviction  one  must  have  of 
the  nobleness  of  a  cause,  to  face,  not  the  dangers  which 
we  are  going  to  meet,  but  public  opinion,  which  will  tear 
us  to  pieces,  which  will  load  us  with  reproaches,  if  we  do 
not  succeed.  Nevertheless,  I  call  God  to  witness  that  it 
is  not  to  gratify  a  personal  ambition,  but  because  I 
believe  I  have  a  mission  to  fulfil,  that  I  risk  that  which 
is  more  dear  to  me  than  life,  —  the  esteem  of  my  fellow- 
citizens.' 

"  On  arriving  at  the  house  in  the  Eue  des  Orphelins,  I 
found  my  friends  assembled  in  two  rooms  on  the  base- 
ment floor.  I  thanked  them  for  the  devotion  which  they 
had  shown  for  my  cause,  and  told  them  that  from  that 
moment  we  should  share  together  whatever  might  come 
of  good  or  evil  fortune.  One  of  the  officers  had  brought 
an  eagle ;  it  was  that  which  had  belonged  to  the  7th  regi- 
ment of  the  line.  '  The  eagle  of  Labddoyere ! '  we  ex- 
claimed, and  every  one  pressed  it  to  his  heart  with  lively 
emotion.  All  the  officers  were  in  full  regimental  uniform, 
and  I  wore  the  artillery  uniform,  and  a  general  officer's 
hat. 

"  The  night  seemed  very  long  ;  I  occupied  the  time  in 
writing  my  proclamations,  which  I  did  not  think  it  advis- 
able to  print  beforehand,  for  fear  of  any  indiscretion.  It 
had  been  agreed  that  we  should  remain  in  this  house  un- 
til the  colonel  should  have  sent  me  a  message  to  repair  to 
the  barracks.  We  counted  the  hours,  the  minutes,  the 
seconds.  Six  o'clock  in  the  morning  was  the  hour  ap- 
pointed. How  difficult  it  is  to  describe  what  one  feels  on 
such  occasions  as  this :  in  one  second  one  lives  more  than 
in  ten  years  ;  for  to  live  is  to  make  use  of  our  organs,  of 
our  senses,  of  our  faculties,  of  all  the  parts  of  our  entity 
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which  produce  the  idea  of  existence ;  and,  in  such  critical 
moments  as  these,  our  faculties,  our  organs,  our  senses, 
excited  to  the  highest  pitch,  are  concentrated  upon  a 
single  point ;  we  are  arrived  at  an  hour  which  is  to  decide 
all  our  future  destiny.  One  feels  a  moral  strength  when 
one  can  say,  '  To-morrow  I  shall  be  the  deliverer  of  my 
country,  or  I  shall  be  in  the  grave.'  One  is  much  to  be 
pitied  when  the  circumstances  have  so  turned  out  that 
one  has  not  been  able  to  realise  either  alternative. 

"  In  spite  of  my  precautions,  the  noise  which  must 
unavoidably  be  occasioned  by  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  assembled  together,  disturbed  the  occupants  of 
the  first  floor ;  we  heard  them  get  up,  and  open  their 
window.  This  was  at  five  o'clock ;  and  we  then  became 
doubly  circumspect,  and  they  returned  to  rest.  At 
length,  it  struck  six  o'clock.  Never  did  the  strokes  of 
a  clock  re-echo  with  such  force  through  my  heart ;  and  in 
a  moment's  time,  the  sound  of  the  bugle  at  the  quartier 
d'Austerlitz  accelerated  still  further  its  beatings.  Yes, 
the  all-important  hour  had  arrived.  At  this  moment  a 
considerable  tumult  was  heard  in  the  street;  this  was 
occasioned  by  some  soldiers  who  passed  by  raising  cries, 
whilst  some  horsemen  came  full  gallop  before  our  win- 
dows. I  sent  an  officer  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this 
disturbance.  Could  it  be  the  staff  of  the  place  already 
apprised  of  our  projects  ?  Had  we  been  discovered  ? 
The  officer  speedily  returned,  and  informed  me  that  the 
noise  proceeded  from  some  soldiers  whom  the  colonel  had 
sent  to  fetch  home  their  horses,  which  had  been  out  of 
head-quarters. 

"Some  minutes  more  passed  away,  when  it  was  an- 
nounced to  me  that  the  colonel  was  waiting  for  me.  Full 
of  hope,  I  rushed  into  the  street ;  M.  Parquin,  in  the  uni- 
form of  a  general  of  brigade,  and  a  commander  of  bat- 
talion bearing  the  eagle  in  his  hand,  were  one  on  either 
side  of  me ;  about  a  dozen  officers  followed  me. 
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"  The  distance  we  had  to  go  was  not  far ;  it  was  soon 
accomplished.  The  regiment  was  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle  in  the  court  of  their  barracks,  inside  the  gates ; 
upon  the  grass  were  stationed  forty  of  the  horse  artillery. 

"  Oh,  my  mother !  judge  of  the  happiness  which  I  en- 
joyed at  that  moment.  After  twenty  years  of  exile,  I  at 
length  touched  the  sacred  soil  of  my  native  land ;  I  found 
myself  surrounded  by  Frenchmen,  whom  the  memory  of 
the  Emperor  was  about  again  to  warm  with  electric  heat. 

"  Colonel  Vaudrey  was  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  court. 
I  was  advancing  towards  him  when  the  colonel,  whose 
noble  countenance  and  figure  had,  at  the  moment,  some- 
thing of  the  sublime  about  him,  drew  his  sword,  and  ex- 
claimed :  '  Soldiers  of  the  10th  regiment  of  artillery !  A 
great  revolution  is  in  course  of  accomplishment  at  this 
moment.  You  behold  here  before  you  the  nephew  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon.  He  conies  to  re-conquer  the 
rights  of  the  people ;  the  people  and  the  army  may 
place  full  dependence  in  him.  It  is  around  him  that  all 
who  love  the  glory  and  the  liberty  of  France  ought  to 
gather  themselves.  Soldiers !  you  will  feel,  as  does  your 
commander,  all  the  grandeur  of  the  enterprise  which  you 
are  about  to  undertake,  all  the  sanctity  of  the  cause  which 
you  are  about  to  defend.  Soldiers !  may  the  nephew  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  count  upon  you  ? ' 

"His  voice  was  drowned  at  the  instant  with  unani- 
mous cries  of  'Vive  Napoleon  !  vive  1'Empereur  !' 

"  I  then  spoke  in  the  following  terms  :  — '  Resolved  to 
conquer  or  to  die  in  the  cause  of  the  French  nation,  it 
was  before  you  that  I  wished  to  present  myself  in  the 
first  instance,  because  between  you  and  me  exist  some 
grand  recollections  in  common.  It  was  in  your  regiment 
that  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  my  uncle,  served  as  a  cap- 
tain ;  it  was  in  your  company  that  he  distinguished  himself 
at  the  siege  of  Toulon ;  and  it  was  also  your  brave  regi- 
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ment  which  opened  the  gates  of  Grenoble  to  him,  on  his 
return  from  Elba.  Soldiers  !  new  destinies  are  in  reserve 
for  you.  To  you  is  accorded  the  glory  of  commencing  a 
great  enterprise;  to  you  it  is  given  first  to  salute  the 
eagle  of  Austerlitz  and  Wagram ! '  I  then  snatched  the 
eagle,  which  had  been  borne  by  one  of  my  officers,  M.  de 
Querelles,  and,  presenting  it  to  them,  continued :  — '  Sol- 
diers !  behold  the  symbol  of  the  glory  of  France,  destined 
also  to  become  the  emblem  of  liberty !  During  fifteen 
years  it  led  our  fathers  to  victory ;  it  has  glittered  upon 
every  field  of  battle ;  it  has  traversed  all  the  capitals  of 
Europe.  Soldiers  !  will  you  not  rally  round  this  noble 
standard,  which  I  confide  to  your  honour  and  your 
courage  ?  Will  you  refuse  to  march  with  me  against 
the  betrayers  and  oppressors  of  our  country,  to  the  cry  of 
Vive  la  France  I  vive  la  liberte  ! ' 

"A  thousand  affirmative  cries  replied  to  my  appeal. 
We  then  set  out  in  marching  order,  the  band  playing 
before  us.  Joy  and  hope  beamed  on  every  face.  The 
plan  of  operations  was,  to  rush  to  the  general's  quarters  ; 
to  hold  —  not  a  pistol  at  his  head  —  but  the  eagle  before 
his  eyes,  in  order  to  lead  him  with  us.  In  order  to 
arrive  at  his  hotel,  we  had  to  march  all  across  the  town. 
On  the  way  I  had  to  send  an  officer,  with  a  file  of  men, 
to  a  printer's,  to  publish  my  proclamations ;  *  another  to 
the  prefet,  to  put  him  under  arrest ;  and  others,  in  all  six 
in  number,  were  despatched  upon  special  missions  ;  so  that, 

1  These  proclamations  were  to  the  following  effect :  — 

"  In  1830  a  government  was  imposed  upon  France,  without  consulting 
either  the  people  of  Paris,  or  the  people  of  the  provinces,  or  the  army. 
Frenchmen !  everything  that  is  established  without  your  authority  is 
illegitimate. 

"  A  national  congress,  elected  by  all  the  citizens  of  the  state,  has  alone 
the  right  of  determining  what  is  best  for  France. 

"  Paris,  in  1830,  showed  us  how  to  overthrow  a  wicked  government ;  it 
is  now  for  as  to  show  the  world  how  to  consolidate  the  liberties  of  a  great 
nation." 
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"by  the  time  I  arrived  at  the  general's,  I  had  thus  volun- 
tarily parted  with  a  portion  of  my  forces.  But  I  thought, 
had  I  any  occasion  to  surround  myself  with  so  many  sol- 
diers ?  Did  I  not  count  upon  the  participation  of  the 
people  ?  And,  in  truth,  whatever  may  now  be  said  of  the 
matter,  throughout  the  whole  of  my  road  I  received 
the  most  unequivocal  testimonies  of  the  sympathy  of  the 
population.  All  I  had  to  do  was  to  defend  myself  against 
the  vehemence  of  the  marks  of  interest  which  were 
lavished  upon  me ;  and  the  various  cries  which  greeted 
me  showed  me  that  there  was  not  a  single  party  which 
did  not  sympathise  with  the  feelings  of  my  heart. 

"  When  we  had  arrived  at  the  hotel  of  the  general,  I 
ascended  to  his  room,  followed  by  Messrs.  Vaudrey, 
Parquin,  and  two  officers.  The  general  was  not  yet 
dressed.  I  addressed  him  thus :  — '  General,  I  come  to 
you  as  a  friend.  I  should  be  much  grieved  to  raise  our  old 
tri-colour  flag  without  having  with  me  a  brave  soldier  like 
yourself.  The  garrison  is  on  my  side ;  therefore  make  up 
your  mind,  and  follow  me.'  The  eagle  was  then  presented 
to  him  :  he  repulsed  it,  saying, '  Prince,  you  have  been  de- 
ceived ;  the  army  knows  its  duties,  and  I  will  go  at  once 
to  prove  it  to  you.'  Upon  this  I  retired,  giving  orders  to 
leave  a  picket  to  guard  him.  The  general  afterwards  pre- 
sented himself  before  his  soldiers,  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  return  to  obedience ;  the  men,  however,  under 
the  orders  of  M.  Parquin,  defied  his  authority,  and  an- 
swered him  only  with  reiterated  cries  of  'Vive  1'Em- 
pereur ! '  Eventually  the  general  succeeded  in  making 
his  escape  from  his  hotel  by  a  secret  door. 

"  When  I  came  out  from  the  general's,  I  was  greeted 
with  the  same  acclamations  of  '  Vive  1'  Empereur,'  but 
already  this  first  check  had  very  deeply  affected  me.  I 
was  not  prepared  for  it,  convinced  as  I  was  that  the  mere 
sight  of  the  eagle  ought  to  have  awakened  in  the  general 
old  souvenirs  of  glory,  and  carried  him  along  with  us. 
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"  We  now  again  put  ourselves  on  the  march ;  we 
quitted  the  high  street,  and  entered  the  barrack  of  Finke- 
malt  by  the  narrow  lane  which  leads  to  it  from  the 
Faubourg  de  Pierre.  This  barrack  is  a  spacious  building, 
built  at  the  end  of  an  alley,  having  no  thoroughfare 
through  it ;  and  the  ground  in  front  of  it  is  too  narrow 
to  allow  a  regiment  to  draw  up  in  order  of  battle.  Upon 
discovering  myself  thus  hemmed  in  between  the  rampart 
and  the  military  quarters,  I  perceived  that  the  plan  agreed 
upon  had  not  been  followed.  On  our  arrival  at  the 
barrack,  the  soldiers  crowded  around  me,  and  I  harangued 
them.  The  greater  part  of  them  then  went  for  their 
arms  and  returned,  rallying  around  me,  testifying  their 
sympathy  by  their  acclamations.  Upon  perceiving,  how- 
ever, that  some  hesitation  began  suddenly  to  manifest 
itself  amongst  them,  occasioned  by  rumours  spread 
amongst  them  by  some  of  the  officers  who  strove  to  in- 
spire them  with  doubts  as  to  my  identity  ;  and  as,  more- 
over, we  were  losing  valuable  time  in  an  unfavourable 
position,  instead  of  making  the  best  of  our  speed  to  the 
other  regiments  who  were  expecting  us, —  I  told  the  colonel 
that  we  ought  to  quit  the  place.  He,  however,  urged  me 
to  remain ;  I  listened  to  his  advice,  and  some  minutes 
afterwards  it  was  too  late.  Some  officers  of  infantry  now 
arrived,  who  caused  the  gates  to  be  closed,  and  severely 
rebuked  their  men.  But  still  they  hesitated ;  and  I  made 
an  attempt  to  arrest  the  officers.  Their  soldiers,  however, 
rescued  them,  and  then  a  general  confusion  prevailed  on 
every  side.  The  space  was  so  confined  that  all  our  party 
were  scattered  and  lost  in  the  crowd ;  meantime  the 
people  who  had  mounted  upon  the  wall  began  throwing 
stones  at  the  infantry.  The  gunners  wanted  to  make  use 
of  their  cannon,  but  we  prevented  their  doing  so  ;  for  we 
at  once  saw  that  it  would  occasion  a  great  destruction  of 
life.  I  now  saw  the  colonel  alternately  arrested  by  the 
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infantry  and  rescued  by  his  own  men.  As  for  myself,  I 
was  on  the  point  of  succumbing  in  the  midst  of  a  multi- 
tude of  men,  who,  recognising  me,  aimed  their  bayonets  at 
me.  I  continued  parrying  their  blows  with  my  sword, 
endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to  appease  them,  when  the 
artillerymen  came  and  dragged  me  from  amongst  their 
muskets,  and  placed  me  in  the  midst  of  themselves.  I 
then,  with  some  non-commissioned  officers,  rushed  towards 
the  mounted  artillerymen,  in  order  to  get  possession  of  a 
horse ;  but  the  whole  body  of  infantry  followed  me,  and  I 
found  myself  pent  up  between  the  horses  and  the  wall, 
without  possibility  of  moving.  After  this  the  troops  began 
to  arrive  from  all  parts,  and,  seizing  me,  conducted  me  to 
the  guard-house.  On  entering,  I  found  M.  Parquin,  to 
whom  I  extended  my  hand.  Addressing  me  with  a  calm 
and  resigned  demeanour,  he  said,  'Prince,  we  shall  be 
shot ;  but  we  will  die  nobly.'  '  Yes,'  I  replied, '  we  have 
fallen  in  a  grand  and  noble  enterprise.' 

"  Shortly  afterwards  General  Voirol  arrived.  On  enter- 
ing, he  said  to  me,  *  Prince,  you  have  found  only  one 
traitor  in  the  French  Army.'  I  replied, '  Say  rather,  gen- 
eral, that  I  have  found  one  Labddoyere.'  Some  vehicles 
were  now  brought,  and  we  were  conveyed  to  the  new 
prison.  Behold  me  then  here,  between  four  walls,  with 
grated  windows,  in  the  abode  of  criminals !  Ah !  those 
who  know  what  it  is  to  pass  in  an  instant  from  that  excess 
of  happiness  which  is  procured  by  grand  and  noble  illu- 
sions to  the  excess  of  misery,  which  leaves  no  opening 
for  hope ;  those  who  have  passed  through  such  an  immense 
interval  of  transition  without  having  one  moment  to  pre- 
pare for  the  change,  —  will  comprehend  what  was  then 
passing  in  my  heart. 

"At  the  lodge  we  all  met  one  another  again.  M. 
Querelles,  pressing  my  hand,  said  to  me,  in  a  loud  voice, 
'  Prince,  notwithstanding  our  defeat,  I  am  still  proud  of 
what  I  have  done.' 
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"  I  was  then  subjected  to  an  examination,  during  which 
I  was  calm  and  resigned:  my  course  was  fixed.  They 
put  to  me  such  questions  as  the  following :  — 

" '  What  was  it  that  drove  you  to  act  as  you  have  done  ? ' 
" '  My  political  opinions,'  I  replied, '  and  my  desire  again 
to  see  my  country  free,  which  I  have  been  prevented 
doing  by  foreign  invaders.  In  1830,  I  demanded  to  be 
treated  as  a  simple  citizen ;  they  treated  me  as  a  pre- 
tender. Well  !  I  have  since  conducted  myself  as  a 
pretender.' 

"  '  You  wanted  to  establish  a  military  government  ? ' 
" '  I  wanted  to  establish  a  government  founded  upon 
popular  election.' 

" '  What  would  you  have  done  if  you  had  succeeded  ? ' 
" '  I  should  have  assembled  a  national  congress.'  I 
afterwards  declared  that  as  I  alone  had  organised  the 
whole  affair,  I  alone  had  led  on  and  involved  the  others, 
so  also  I  alone  ought  to  take  upon  my  head  the  whole 
responsibility. 

"On  being  reconducted  to  my  cell,  I  threw  myself 
upon  a  bed  which  had  been  prepared  for  me  ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  torments  of  my  soul,  sleep,  which  softens  our  sor- 
rows by  giving  pause  to  the  reflections  of  the  mind,  came 
to  calm  my  senses.  Repose  does  not  forsake  the  unfortu- 
nate; remorse  alone  can  scare  it  from  us.  But  how 
frightful  was  my  waking  from  that  sleep!  Instead  of 
reality,  I  found  I  had  been  labouring  under  a  horrible 
nightmare.  The  fate  of  the  persons  compromised  with  me 
was  that  which  occasioned  me  much  grief  and  anxiety.  I 
wrote  to  General  Voirol,  telling  him  that  in  honour  he 
was  bound  to  interest  himself  for  Colonel  Vaudrey,  for 
that  it  was  probably  to  the  colonel's  attachment  for  him, 
and  the  consideration  with  which  he  had  treated  him,  that 
the  non-success  of  my  enterprise  was  attributable.  I  con- 
cluded by  begging  that  all  the  rigour  of  the  law  might  fall 
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upon  me,  declaring  again  that  I  was  the  only  culpable 
party,  and  the  only  one  from  whom  aught  was  to  be  feared. 

"  The  general  came  to  see  me,  and  was  very  kind  in  his 
manner.  He  said  to  me  as  he  entered,  — 

" '  Prince,  when  I  was  your  prisoner,  I  could  find  none 
but  hard  words  to  use  towards  you ;  now  that  you  are 
mine,  I  have  none  but  expressions  of  consolation  to  offer 
you.' 

"  Colonel  Vaudrey  and  I  were  then  conducted  to  the 
citadel,  where  I  at  least  found  myself  much  better  off 
than  in  the  prison.  But  the  civil  authorities  again 
claimed  us,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  we  were 
reinstated  in  our  previous  abode. 

"  The  gaoler  and  the  governor  of  the  prison  performed 
what  their  duty  required,  but  endeavoured  to  soften  the 
rigour  of  my  position  as  far  as  possible,  whilst  a  certain 
M.  Lebel,  who  had  been  sent  from  Paris,  wishing  to  show 
his  authority,  prevented  my  opening  my  windows  to 
breathe  the  air ;  took  from  me  my  watch,  which  was  only 
returned  to  me  upon  my  departure ;  and,  indeed,  gave 
orders  for  shutters  to  keep  out  the  light. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  9th,  they  came  and  apprised 
me  that  I  was  going  to  be  transferred  to  another  prison. 
I  then  went  out  and  found  the  general  and  the  prefect, 
who  carried  me  away  in  their  carriage,  without  informing 
me  whither  they  were  about  to  take  me.  I  insisted  that 
I  should  be  left  with  my  companions  in  misfortune ;  but 
the  government  had  decided  otherwise.  On  arriving  at 
the  prefecture,  I  found  two  post-carriages,  into  one  of 
which  they  caused  me  to  enter,  in  company  with  M.  Cuy- 
nat,  commandant  of  the  gendarmerie  of  the  department 
of  the  Seine,  and  Lieutenant  Thiboulet;  whilst  in  the 
other  were  four  officers. 

"  When  I  perceived  that  my  departure  from  Strasbourg 
was  inevitable,  and  that  my  lot  was  to  be  separated  from 
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that  of  the  other  accused  parties,  I  experienced  a  grief 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe.  There  I  was, 
forced  to  abandon  men  who  had  devoted  themselves  to 
me ;  there  was  I,  deprived  of  the  means  of  making  known, 
in  my  defence,  my  views  and  intentions ;  there  was  I, 
receiving  a  pretended  favour  from  one  to  whom  I  had 
wished  to  have  done  the  greatest  injury.  I  wasted  my 
breath  in  complaints  and  regrets ;  but  all  I  could  do  was 
to  protest. 

"The  two  officers  who  accompanied  me  were  two 
officers  of  the  Empire,  intimate  friends  of  M.  Parquin; 
and  I  should  add,  they  showed  me  all  sorts  of  attention, 
that  I  might  almost  have  fancied  I  was  travelling  in  com- 
pany with  my  private  friends. 

"  On  the  llth,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  arrived 
at  Paris,  at  the  Prefecture  of  Police.  Here  M.  Delessert 
was  very  polite  to  me;  he  informed  me  that  you  had 
arrived  in  France,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  mercy  for 
me  from  the  king ;  that  in  two  hours  I  was  to  start  again 
for  Lorient,  and  that  I  was  to  be  conveyed  to  the  United 
States  in  a  French  frigate. 

"  I  told  the  prefect  that  I  was  in  despair  at  not  being 
allowed  to  share  the  fate  of  my  companions  in  misfortune ; 
that  being  thus  withdrawn  from  prison,  without  having 
undergone  a  general  examination  (the  first  was  only  a 
summary  proceeding),  I  was  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
of  deposing  to  several  matters  which  were  in  favour  of 
the  accused ;  but  my  protestations  proving  to  be  of  no 
avail,  I  took  the  step  of  writing  a  letter  to  the  king,  in 
which  I  told  him  that  when  I  found  myself  thrown  into 
prison,  after  having  taken  up  arms  against  his  government, 
there  was  only  one  thing  I  was  apprehensive  of,  —  namely, 
his  generosity,  since  it  would  deprive  me  of  the  sweetest 
consolation  that  could  remain  to  me,  the  possibility  of 
sharing  the  fate  of  my  companions  in  misfortune.  I 
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added  that,  as  for  myself,  life  was  a  small  consideration ; 
but  that  my  gratitude  to  him  would  be  great,  if  he  would 
spare  the  lives  of  old  soldiers,  remnants  of  our  old  army, 
who  had  been  led  away  by  me,  and  seduced  by  the  charm 
of  glorious  recollections.  I  also  wrote  to  M.  Odillon 
Barrot  a  letter,  a  copy  of  which  I  shall  presently  subjoin, 
in  which  I  begged  him  to  take  charge  of  the  defence  of 
Colonel  Vaudrey. 

"At  four  o'clock,  I  set  out  again  on  my  journey,  accom- 
panied by  the  same  escort,  and  on  the  14th  arrived  at  the 
citadel  of  Port  Louis,  near  Lorient.  There  I  remained 
until  the  21st  of  November,  on  which  day  the  frigate 
destined  to  convey  me  away  was  equipped  for  sea. 

"  In  my  letter  to  M.  Odillon  Barrot,  after  begging  him 
to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  accused  parties,  and  more 
especially  that  of  Colonel  Vaudrey,  I  added :  — 

"'Sin,  —  In  spite  of  my  desire  to  remain  with  my 
companions  in  misfortune,  and  to  share  their  lot ;  in  spite 
of  my  remonstrances  to  that  effect,  —  the  king,  in  his 
clemency,  has  ordered  that  I  shall  be  conveyed  to  Lorient, 
in  order  to  be  thence  removed  to  America.  Touched,  as  I 
ought  to  be,  with  the  generosity  of  the  king,  I  am  deeply 
afflicted  at  leaving  my  co-accused,  having  the  idea  that  if 
I  were  present  with  them  at  the  bar  of  the  court,  my 
depositions  in  their  favour  might  influence  the  jury,  and 
throw  a  light  upon  their  case.  Denied  the  consolation  of 
being  of  service  to  men  whom  I  have  led  on  to  their 
destruction,  I  am  obliged  to  confide  to  an  advocate  that 
which  I  am  not  able  to  state  in  person  to  the  jury. 

"'On  the  part  of  my  co-accused,  there  has  been  no 
conspiracy :  it  was  nothing  but  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment which  influenced  them.  I  alone  it  was  who  planned 
everything,  and  made  all  the  necessary  preparations.  I 
had,  indeed,  seen  Colonel  Vaudrey  previous  to  the  30th 
of  October,  but  he  did  not  conspire  with  me.  Up  to  the 
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29th,  at  eight  o'clock  at  night,  no  one  except  myself  was 
aware  that  the  movement  was  to  take  place  on  the  next 
day ;  it  was  later  than  that  hour  when  I  saw  Colonel 
Vaudrey.  M.  Parquin  had  come  to  Strasbourg  on  busi- 
ness of  his  own  ;  it  was  not  till  the  29th,  at  night,  that  I 
sent  for  him.  The  other  parties  were  aware  of  my 
presence  in  the  French  territory,  but  were  ignorant  of  my 
motives.  It  was  not,  then,  until  the  29th  that  I  assem- 
bled the  persons  who  are  now  under  accusation ;  and 
then,  for  the  first  time,  informed  them  of  my  intentions. 
Colonel  Vaudrey  was  not  at  this  meeting ;  the  officers  of 
engineers  came  amongst  us  without  being  aware  of  what 
was  going  forward.  Undoubtedly  we  are  all  guilty,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  established  government,  of  having  taken 
iip  arms  against  it ;  but  I  am  the  most  guilty,  —  I,  who, 
having  for  a  long  time  been  meditating  a  revolution, 
came  suddenly  amongst  these  persons  to  tear  them  from 
an  honourable  social  position,  and  to  place  them  all  at 
the  risk  of  a  popular  movement.  Before  the  law,  my 
companions  are  guilty  of  having  suffered  themselves  to 
be  led  away ;  but  never  were  there  stronger  extenuating 
circumstances,  in  the  sight  of  the  country,  than  in  their 
case.  To  Colonel  Vaudrey,  and  the  other  prisoners,  when 
I  first  saw  them  on  the  night  of  the  29th,  I  held  the 
following  language :  — 

"'Gentlemen,  you  are  aware  of  all  the  complaints  of 
the  country  against  the  Government  of  the  9th  of  August, 
but  you  also  know  that  no  party  existing  at  the  present 
day  is  strong  enough  to  overthrow  it,  —  none  sufficiently 
strong  to  unite  all  Frenchmen  in  a  common  cause,  if  it 
should  succeed  in  getting  the  powers  of  government  into 
its  hands.  The  weakness  of  the  government,  as  well  as 
the  weakness  of  parties,  comes  from  the  fact  that  each 
represents  only  the  interests  of  a  single  class  of  society. 
On  the  one  hand,  some  rest  upon  the  clergy  and  the 
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nobility;  on  the  other,  are  those  who  rest  upon  the 
aristocracy  of  the  middling  classes  (aristocratic  bour- 
geoise) ;  and  there  are  others  who  depend  solely  upon  the 
proletary  classes  of  society. 

" '  In  this  state  of  things  there  is  only  one  flag  which 
can  rally  all  these  parties,  because  it  is  the  flag  of  France, 
and  not  that  of  a  faction  —  I  mean  the  eagle  of  the 
Empire.  From  under  this  banner,  which  awakens  so 
many  glorious  recollections,  there  is  no  class  expelled,  for 
it  represents  the  interests  and  the  rights  of  all.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon  held  his.  power  from  the  French  people ; 
four  times  did  his  authority  receive  the  popular  sanction. 
In  1804  the  hereditary  title  of  the  Emperor's  family  was 
recognised  by  four  millions  of  votes ;  and  since  that  time 
the  people  have  not  been  consulted.  ...  As  the  eldest 
of  the  nephews  of  Napoleon,  then,  I  may  consider 
myself  as  the  representative  of  the  popular  choice  —  I 
•will  not  say  of  the  Empire,  because  in  the  lapse  of  twenty 
years  the  ideas  and  the  requirements  of  France  have 
necessarily  changed.  But  a  principle  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed by  circumstances  —  it  can  only  be  so  by  the  estab- 
lishing of  another  principle ;  for  it  is  not  the  1,200,000 
foreigners  of  1815  —  it  is  not  the  chamber  of  321 
members  of  1830 — who  can  render  null  the  principle  of 
the  election  of  1804.  The  Napoleon  system  consists  in 
promoting  (faire  marcher)  civilisation,  without  discord 
and  without  excess  ;  in  giving  an  impulse  to  ideas,  at  the 
same  time  developing  mutual  interests  ;  in  strengthening 
the  hands  of  power,  by  making  it  respectable ;  in  disci- 
plining the  masses  through  the  medium  of  their  intellect- 
ual faculties,  —  in  fine,  in  uniting  around  the  altar  of  the 
country  Frenchmen  of  all  parties,  by  giving  them  for 
motives  of  action,  honour  and  glory.  Eestore,  I  say,  the 
people  to  their  rights ;  restore  the  eagle  on  our  national 
columns  ;  restore  stability  to  our  institutions.  "  What ! " 
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I  exclaimed  in  conclusion,  "shall  the  princes  of  divine 
right  find  plenty  of  men  to  die  for  them  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  abuses  and  privileges,  whilst  I  alone,  whose  name 
is  the  representation  of  glory,  honour,  and  the  rights  of 
the  people,  am  to  die  in  exile  ? "  "  No ! "  exclaimed  my 
brave  companions  in  misfortune, "  you  shall  not  die  alone ; 
we  will  die  with  you,  or  we  will  conquer  together  for  the 
cause  of  the  French  people." 

" '  You  see,  therefore,  that  it  is  I  who  led  them  away, 
by  speaking  to  them  of  all  that  had  most  potency  to  move 
the  hearts  of  Frenchmen.  They  talked  of  pledging  their 
oaths  ;  but  I  reminded  them  that  in  1815  they  had  taken 
the  oath  to  Napoleon  II.  and  his  dynasty.  "  The  foreign 
invasion  alone,"  I  said,  "  released  you  from  that  oath. 
Well !  and  force  may  re-establish  that  which  force  alone 
was  able  to  destroy."  I  went  so  far  even  as  to  tell  them 
that  the  death  of  the  king  was  rumoured.  (I  added  that, 
my  mother,  as  you  will  understand  it,  pour  leur  etre  utile — 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  them.)  You  know  how  culpa- 
ble I  have  been  in  the  eyes  of  the  government.  Well, 
the  government  has  acted  generously  towards  me?  It 
understood  that  my  position  as  an  exile,  that  my  love  for 
my  native  land,  that  my  relationship  with  the  great 
man,  were  extenuating  inducements  ;  will  the  jury  stand 
behind  in  the  line  of  conduct  indicated  by  the  govern- 
ment? Will  it  not  find  extenuating  circumstances  of 
much  greater  force  in  favour  of  my  accomplices  than 
could  exist  in  my  own  case,  in  their  recollections  of  the 
Empire,  and  in  the  intimate  relations  which  have  existed 
between  many  of  them  in  my  behalf ;  in  the  exciting  in- 
ducements of  the  moment,  in  the  example  of  Labe'doyere, 
—  in  fine,  in  that  sentiment  of  devotedness  which  so 
wrought  upon  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Empire  that  they 
were  not  able  to  look  upon  the  eagle  without  emotion  ? 
These  soldiers  of  the  Empire  preferred  to  sacrifice  their 
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existence  rather  than  to  abandon  the  nephew  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  and  to  deliver  him  to  his  executioners ; 
for  we  were  very >  far  from  contemplating  an  act  of  grace 
in  the  case  of  our  non-success.' 

"  In  sight  of  MADEIRA, 
12th  December. 

"I  remained  ten  days  in  the  citadel  of  Port  Louis. 
Every  morning  I  received  visits  from  the  sous-pre'fet  of 
Lorient,  the  commandant  of  the  place,  and  the  officer  of 
the  gendarmerie ;  they  all  behaved  very  well  towards  me, 
and  did  not  cease  to  talk  to  me  of  their  attachment  to 
the  memory  of  the  Emperor.  The  Commandant  Cuynat 
and  Lieutenant  Thiboulet  were  full  of  attentions  and 
interest  in  my  behalf ;  I  felt  as  though  I  was  constantly 
in  the  midst  of  my  friends,  and  the  thought  that  they 
were  in  a  position  hostile  to  mine  occasioned  me  a  great 
deal  of  pain.  The  winds  continued  for  some  time  adverse, 
and  prevented  our  going  out  of  port ;  at  length,  on  the  21st, 
a  steam  vessel  took  the  frigate  in  tow,  and  the  sub-pre- 
fect came  to  inform  me  that  I  was  about  to  take  my  de- 
parture. The  drawbridge  of  the  citadel  was  lowered,  and 
I  went  forth,  accompanied  by  the  sub-prefect,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  place,  and  the  officer  of  the  gendarmerie 
of  Lorient,  and,  in  addition,  the  two  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  who  had  brought  me  to  the  place.  I 
walked  between  a  double  line  of  soldiers,  who  repressed 
the  crowds  of  spectators  who  had  collected  to  see  me. 

"  We  went  in  small  boats  to  board  the  frigate,  which 
awaited  us  outside  the  port.  I  saluted  the  gentlemen 
who  accompanied  me  with  cordiality,  mounted  the  side 
of  the  vessel,  and,  with  a  heavy  heart,  soon  beheld  the 
shores  of  France  disappear  from  the  horizon. 

"I  will  now  give  you  some  particulars  about  the 
frigate.  The  captain  gave  up  his  cabin  to  me,  situated 
at  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  where  I  sleep ;  I  dine  with  him, 
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his  son,  the  second  lieutenant  of  the  vessel,  and  the  aide- 
de-camp.  The  commander,  Captain  Henri  de  Villeneuve, 
is  an  excellent  man,  frank  and  loyal,  as  an  old  sailor 
should  be ;  and  he  pays  all  sorts  of  attention  to  me.  You 
see,  then,  that  I  am  much  less  to  be  pitied  than  my  friends 
at  home.  The  other  officers  of  the  frigate  are  also  ex- 
tremely well  disposed  towards  me.  There  are,  besides,  two 
other  passengers,  who  are  characters  in  their  way,  though 

distinct :  the  one,  Mr.  D ,  is  a  savant,  of  twenty-six 

years  of  age,  who  has  a  good  deal  of  wit  and  imagination, 
combined  with  much  originality,  and  indeed  a  little  irreg- 
ularity, of  character.  For  instance,  he  believes  in  pre- 
dictions ;  indeed,  he  occupies  himself  in  prophesying  to 
those  he  meets  their  future  destinies.  He  has  great  faith 
in  animal  magnetism,  and  told  me  that  a  somnambulist 
had  foretold  to  him,  two  years  previously,  that  a  member 
of  the  family  of  the  Emperor  would  come  into  France  and 
dethrone  Louis  Philippe.  He  is  now  on  his  way  to  Brazil, 
to  make  some  experiments  in  electricity.  The  other 
passenger  is  a  former  librarian  to  Don  Pedro,  and  who 
retains  all  the  manners  of  the  old  court.  Having  been 
ill  used  in  Brazil,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the 
Emperor,  he  was  returning  there,  in  order  to  claim 
redress. 

"The,  first  fortnight  of  the  voyage  was  very  disagree- 
able. We  were  constantly  at  the  mercy  of  the  tempest 
and  contrary  winds,  which  drove  us  into  the  mouth  of 
the  channel  (the  Straits  of  Dover).  It  was  impossible 
during  all  this  time  to  walk  a  step  without  holding  on 
by  everything  that  came  in  one's  way. 

"  It  was  only  within  the  last  ten  days  that  we  became 
aware  that  our  destination  had  been  changed.  The  cap- 
tain had  sealed  orders,  which  having  opened,  he  found 
directed  him  to  go  to  Rio  Janeiro  to  remain  there  the 
time  necessary  to  take  in  fresh  provisions,  to  keep  me  on 
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board  all  the  time  he  remained  in  the  roads,  and  finally 
to  take  me  to  New  York.  Further,  you  must  know  that 
this  frigate  is  destined  to  go  to  the  South  Seas,  where 
she  will  remain  stationed  for  ten  years.  Thus  they  make 
her  go  three  thousand  leagues  out  of  her  way ;  for  from 
New  York  she  will  be  obliged  to  go  back  to  Eio  Janeiro, 
keeping  away  a  good  deal  to  the  east,  in  order  to  fall  in 
with  the  trade  winds. 

"  In  sight  of  the  CANARIES,  the  14th. 

"  Every  man  carries  within  himself  a  world,  composed 
of  all  that  he  has  seen  and  loved,  and  into  which  he  con- 
tinually withdraws,  even  when  he  is  wandering  over 
a  foreign  land.  At  these  moments  I  am  doubtful  which 
are  the  most  melancholy  recollections,  those  of  misfor- 
tunes which  have  befallen  us,  or  those  relating  to  happy 
times  which  exist  no  longer.  We  have  now  got  through 
the  winter,  and  are  again  surrounded  by  summer  weather ; 
steady  breezes  have  succeeded  to  the  tempestuous  weather 
of  the  earlier  part  of  our  voyage,  and  the  consequence  is, 
I  am  enabled  to  remain  the  greater  part  of  the  time  upon 
deck,  where,  seated  upon  the  poop,  I  indulge  in  reflections 
upon  all  that  has  happened  to  me,  and  think  about  you, 
and  about  all  at  Arenemberg.  The  situations  in  which 
we  are  placed  depend  for  their  effect  upon  the  feelings 
which  we  bring  to  bear  upon  them.  Two  months  ago,  I 
wished  for  nothing  except  never  to  behold  Switzerland 
again ;  now,  if  I  were  to  follow  my  own  inclinations,  I 
should  have  no  other  wish  than  to  find  myself  again  in 
my  little  chamber  in  the  midst  of  that  fine  country,  in 
which  I  fancy  I  ought  to  be  so  happy !  Alas !  when  one 
has  a  soul  which  feels  deeply,  one  is  destined  to  pass 
one's  days  oppressed  with  the  sense  of  inactivity,  or  in 
the  struggles  of  painful  situations. 

"When  some  months  ago  I  went  to  bring  home 
Matilda,  on  re-entering  the  park  I  found  a  tree  which 
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had  been  blown  down  by  the  tempest,  and  I  said  to 
myself,  our  marriage  will  be  broken  off  by  fate.  That 
which  I  vaguely  guessed  at  has  become  realised ;  have  I 
then,  now  in  1836,  exhausted  all  the  happiness  which 
was  destined  for  me  ? 

"  Do  not  accuse  me  of  weakness,  if  I  allow  myself  to 
give  you  an  account  of  all  my  impressions.  One  is  per- 
mitted to  regret  what  one  has  lost,  without  repenting 
what  one  has  done.  Our  feelings,  moreover,  are  not 
sufficiently  independent  of  internal  causes,  that  our  ideas 
should  not  be  always  modified  a  little  according  to  the 
objects  which  surround  us.  The  brightness  of  the  sun- 
shine, even  the  direction  of  the  wind,  has  a  great  influence 
upon  our  moral  condition.  When  it  is  beautiful  weather, 
as  now  to-day ;  when  the  sea  is  as  smooth  as  Lake  Con- 
stance ;  and  when,  walking  the  deck  at  evening,  the  moon 
illumines  us  with  its  delicate  blue  rays;  when  the  at- 
mosphere, in  short,  is  as  mild  as  in  the  month  of  August 
in  Europe,  —  then  I  am  more  sad  than  usual ;  all  the  remi- 
niscences of  my  life,  cheerful  or  sorrowful,  come  fully 
with  the  same  weight  upon  my  bosom;  the  smiling 
weather  dilates  the  heart  and  renders  it  more  susceptible, 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  bad  weather  hardens  it.  One's 
passions  alone  are  superior  to  the  severities  of  the  seasons. 
When  we  were  leaving  the  barrack  d'Austerlitz  a  snow- 
storm broke  over  us;  Colonel  Vaudrey,  to  whom  I 
remarked  upon  it,  said,  'For  all  this  hubbub,  this  will 
be  a  fine  day.' 

"January  1,  1837. 

"MY  DEAR  MAMA,  —  This  is  new  year's  day.  I  am 
1500  leagues  away  from  you,  in  another  hemisphere ; 
happily,  thought  runs  over  all  this  space  in  less  than 
a  second  of  time.  I  feel  that  I  am  near  you.  I  express 
to  you  all  the  regrets  I  feel  for  all  the  torments  I  have 
occasioned  you ;  I  renew  the  expression  of  my  affection 
and  my  gratitude. 
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"  In  the  morning  the  officers  came  in  a  body  to  wish 
me  a  happy  new  year;  and  I  was  touched  with  this 
attention  on  their  part.  At  half-past  four,  we  went  to 
dinner.  As  we  were  17  degrees  of  longitude  west  of 
Constance,  it  was  then  seven  o'clock  at  Arenemberg. 
You  were  then,  also,  probably  at  dinner.  I  drank  to 
your  health ;  you,  perhaps,  did  the  same  by  me,  —  at  least 
I  took  pleasure  at  the  time  in  thinking  so.  I  also 
thought  of  my  companions  in  misfortune ;  alas !  I  am 
always  thinking  of  them.  I  thought  that  they  were 
more  unhappy  than  myself;  and  this  idea  made  me 
much  more  unhappy  than  they  could  be. 

"Present  my  affectionate  compliments  to  that  good 
Madame  Salvage,  and  the  young  ladies,  and  to  poor 
little  Clara,  to  M.  Cottrau,  and  to  Arsene. 

"  January  5th. 

"We  had  a  gale  of  wind  yesterday,  which  came  down 
upon  us  with  great  violence ;  but  for  the  sails  being  rent 
with  the  wind,  the  frigate  would  have  been  in  danger. 
One  of  the  masts  was  broken ;  the  rain  came  down  so 
impetuously  that  the  sea  was  beaten  up  into  foam. 
To-day  the  sky  is  as  bright  as  usual ;  all  mishaps  have 
been  repaired,  and  the  storm  is  forgotten.  Oh,  that  it 
were  so  also  with  the  troubles  of  life !  Talking  of  pro- 
jects, the  captain  told  me  that  the  frigate  which  once 
was  named  after  you  is  now  in  the  south,  and  is  called 
the  Flora. 

"January  10th. 

"  We  have  just  arrived  at  Rio  Janeiro.  The  coup  d'osil 
from  the  roads  is  superb ;  to-morrow  I  will  make  a 
sketch  of  it.  I  hope  that  this  letter  may  reach  you 
soon.  Do  not  think  of  coming  to  meet  me ;  I  do  not 
at  present  know  where  I  shall  take  up  my  abode.  Per- 
haps I  shall  find  better  opportunities  of  obtaining  a 
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livelihood  in  Southern  America.  Labour,  to  which  the 
uncertainty  of  my  circumstances  will  now  subject  me,  in 
order  to  attain  a  position,  will  afford  the  only  consolation 
which  I  can  now  enjoy.  Adieu,  mother ;  remember  me 
to  our  old  servants,  and  to  our  friends  in  Thurgovia  and 
Constance. 

"  I  am  well  in  health. 

"  Your  affectionate  and  respectful  son, 

"NAPOLEON  Louis  BUONAPARTE." 

From  New  York  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  M. 
Villaud,  a  representative  of  the  people  :  — 

"NEW  YORK,  30th  April,  1837. 

"  It  is  time  now  that  I  should  give  you  some  explana- 
tion of  the  motives  which  actuated  my  conduct.  I  had,  it 
is  true,  two  lines  of  conduct  open  to  me, — the  one,  which 
in  some  sort  depended  upon  myself,  the  other,  which  de- 
pended upon  events.  In  deciding  upon  the  former,  I 
became,  as  you  very  truly  say,  a  means ;  in  waiting  for 
the  other,  I  should  only  have  been  a  resource.  Accord- 
ing to  my  views  and  my  conviction,  the  first  rdle  ap- 
peared to  me  much  preferable  to  the  other.  The  success 
of  my  project  would  offer  to  me  the  following  advan- 
tages :  I  should  have  made  in  one  day,  and  by  a  coup  de 
main,  the  work  of  perhaps  ten  years  ;  successful,  I  spared 
France  the  conflicts,  the  troubles,  the  disorders,  attendant 
upon  a  state  of  general  confusion,  which  must,  I  think,  oc- 
cur sooner  or  later.  'The  spirit  of  a  revolution,'  M. 
Thiers  observes,  'consists  in  an  ardent  passion  for  the 
object  in  view,  and  a  hatred  for  those  who  oppose  an  ob- 
stacle to  its  attainment.'  Having  led  the  people  with  us, 
by  means  of  the  army,  we  should  have  had  all  the  noble 
passions,  without  animosities  ;  for  animosity  only  results 
from  a  conflict  between  the  physical  force  and  the  moral 
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force.  For  myself,  my  position  would  have  been  clear, 
simple,  and  easy.  Having  carried  a  revolution  with  the 
aid  of  fifteen  persons,  if  I  had  arrived  in  Paris,  I  should 
have  owed  my  success  to  the  people  only,  —  not  to  any 
party :  arriving  there  victorious,  I  should,  of  my  own 
free  will  —  without  being  compelled  to  it  —  have  laid 
down  my  sword  upon  the  altar  of  my  country ;  and  then 
they  might  well  have  confidence  in  me,  for  it  was  no 
longer  my  name  alone,  but  my  person,  which  became  a 
guarantee  for  my  conduct.  In  the  other  case  supposed, 
I  could  only  have  been  called  upon  by  a  fraction  of  the 
people ;  I  should  have  had  as  my  enemies,  not  only  a 
debilitated  government,  but  a  crowd  of  other  parties  — 
themselves,  also,  perhaps,  of  a  national  character. 

"  In  short,  it  is  easier  to  prevent  anarchy  than  to  re- 
press it ;  it  is  easier  to  direct  the  masses  than  to  follow 
up  their  passions.  If  I  had  come  only  as  a  resource,  I 
should  only  have  been  one  flag  the  more  thrown  into  the 
melee,  the  influence  of  which,  immense  though  it  might 
be  in  an  act  of  aggression,  would  have  been  powerless 
for  a  rally. 

"  To  conclude :  under  the  first  supposition,  I  became,  as 
it  were,  the  rudder  of  a  vessel,  which  had  but  one  resist- 
ing medium  to  overcome ;  under  the  second,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  should  have  been  upon  a  vessel  assailed  by  winds 
from  every  quarter,  and  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  storm, 
would  not  have  known  which  route  to  follow.  It  is  true, 
that  just  as  the  success  of  this  first  plan  promised  to  me 
advantages,  so  the  non-success  of  it  incurred  blame  to 
me.  But  when  I  entered  France,  I  had  not  thought 
about  the  course  I  should  have  to  take  in  case  of  defeat. 
I  thought,  in  case  of  misfortune,  upon  my  proclamation 
as  a  testament,  and  upon  death  as  a  blessing.  Such  is 
my  way  of  thinking."  .  .  . 

Louis  Napoleon  returned  to  Europe  in  1837,  on  receiv- 
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ing  intelligence  of  the  serious  illness  of  his  mother,  and 
he  was  with  her  when  she  died,  in  October  of  that  year. 
The  mildness  with  which  the  grave  offence  of  Louis  at 
Strasbourg  had  been  treated  by  the  French  government, 
indicated  either  that  his  power  and  influence  were  treated 
with  contempt,  or  that  a  condition  was  annexed  to  his 
departure  for  America,  which  by  him  was  not  fulfilled. 
It  was  generally  said  that  he  had  pledged  his  word  to  the 
French  government  not  to  return  to  Europe  for  at  least 
ten  years.  His  continued  residence  in  Switzerland  after 
his  mother's  death  naturally  excited  uneasiness  on  the 
part  of  Louis  Philippe  and  his  ministers,  and  his  expul- 
sion was  demanded  from  the  Swiss  government.  It 
would  have  been  a  lasting  disgrace  to  "  free  Helvetia  " 
if  this  demand  had  been  complied  witln.  Had  Louis 
Napoleon  been  only  a  refugee  who  had  sought  an  asylum 
in  the  country,  the  case  would  have  been  different,  but 
he  had  been  formally  admitted  as  a  citizen,  and  as  such 
the  government  unhesitatingly  refused  to  expel  him.  A 
French  force  was  marched  against  Switzerland,  which 
the  Swiss  made  preparations  to  repel,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  serious  war  would  have  followed,  had 
not  Louis  voluntarily  quitted  the  French  territory.  He 
then  turned  for  an  asylum  to  the  only  country  in  Europe 
where  he  felt  he  could  be  safe ;  to  that  country  from 
whom  France  dared  not  to  demand  the  expulsion  of  the 
meanest  refugee.  He  came  to  England,  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  London. 

In  London  he  remained  for  about  two  years  (1838  to 
1840) ;  but  his  thoughts  never  turned  from  France,  and 
in  August,  1840,  he  made  a  second  attempt  to  raise  an 
insurrection  there.  This  was  even  more  unsuccessful 
than  the  attempt  at  Strasbourg.  He  hired  a  steamer, 
the  City  of  Edinburgh,  and  sailed  from  Margate  with 
Count  Montholon,  General  Voison,  and  fifty-three  other 
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persons.  At  half-past  six  in  the  morning  they  marched 
into  Boulogne,  and  at  eight  o'clock,  the  party  were 
either  killed  or  imprisoned;  the  attempt  failed  most 
completely. 

Louis  Napoleon  was  brought  to  trial  on  the  28th  of 
September,  1840.  In  his  defence  he  made  a  speech  of 
consummate  boldness.  He  denied  nothing,  was  sorry  for 
nothing,  and  founded  his  defence  on  this,  that  he  was 
merely  attempting  to  regain  his  rights.  It  was  then  that 
he  spoke  the  memorable  words  :  — 

"I  represent  before  you  a  principle,  a  cause,  and  a 
defeat.  The  principle  is  the  sovereignty  of  the  people ; 
the  cause  is  that  of  the  Empire ;  the  defeat  is  that  of 
Waterloo.  The  principle  —  you  have  recognised  it ;  the 
cause  —  you  have  served  in  it ;  the  defeat  —  you  would 
revenge  it." 

M.  Berryer  also  made  a  speech  in  his  defence,  and 
took  the  bold  course  of  appealing  to  the  judges  whether, 
in  the  event  of  the  enterprise  having  been  successful, 
they  would  have  denied  and  rejected  him,  and  refused  all 
share  in  his  power. 

Louis  Napoleon  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  life  in  the  gloomy  fortress  of  Ham. 
This  fortress,  situated  about  thirty  miles  to  the  south- 
east of  Amiens,  had  been  used  as  a  state  prison  from 
the  time  of  Louis  XI.  Polignac,  and  other  ministers  of 
Charles  X.,  had  been  confined  in  it  for  six  years,  after 
the  revolution  of  1830.  The  little  town  near  which  it  is 
built  contains  a  population  of  only  about  1500,  and  the 
plain  on  which  it  stands  is  an  unhealthy  marsh,  through 
which  flows  the  river  Somme.  In  this  fortress  Louis 
was  confined  for  six  years.  He  employed  himself  in 
various  pursuits,  —  in  cultivating  a  small  garden  within 
the  walls  of  the  fortress ;  in  complaining  against  the 
prison  rules ;  writing  letters  to  his  friends,  and  composing 
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works  on  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  the  extinction  of  pau- 
perism, and  some  historical  productions,  one  of  which  he 
called  "  Eeflections  on  the  History  of  England." 

In  1845,  the  ex-King  of  Holland,  feeling  his  end  draw- 
ing near,  expressed  a  desire  to  see  his  son.  Application 
was  accordingly  made  by  Louis  Napoleon  for  permission 
to  leave  the  fortress  of  Ham  for  that  purpose ;  but  the 
permission  could  only  be  granted  on  conditions  with 
which  he  would  not  comply.  His  thoughts  now  turned 
towards  attempting  his  escape,  which  he  succeeded  in 
effecting  on  Monday,  the  25th  of  May,  1846.  The  follow- 
ing is  his  own  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  escape  was 
effected.  It  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  M.  de  George : 

"My  DEAR  M.  DE  GEORGE,  —  My  desire  to  see  my 
father  once  more  in  this  world  made  me  attempt  the 
boldest  enterprise  I  ever  engaged  in.  It  required  more 
resolution  and  courage  on  my  part  than  at  Strasbourg 
and  Boulogne,  for  I  was  determined  not  to  submit  to  the 
ridicule  that  attaches  to  those  who  are  arrested  escaping 
under  a  disguise,  and  a  failure  I  could  not  have  endured. 
The  following  are  the  particulars  of  my  escape :  — 

"  You  know  that  the  fort  was  guarded  by  four  hundred 
men,  who  furnished  daily  sixty  soldiers,  placed  as  sentries 
outside  the  walls.  Moreover,  the  principal  gate  of  the 
prison  was  guarded  by  three  gaolers,  two  of  whom  were 
constantly  on  duty.  It  was  necessary  that  I  should  first 
elude  their  vigilance,  afterwards  traverse  the  inside  court, 
before  the  windows  of  the  commandant's  residence ;  and, 
arriving  there,  I  should  be  obliged  to  pass  by  a  gate 
which  was  guarded  by  soldiers. 

"  Not  wishing  to  communicate  my  design  to  any  one, 
it  was  necessary  to  disguise  myself.  As  several  rooms 
in  the  part  of  the  building  I  occupied  were  undergoing 
repairs,  it  was  not  difficult  to  assume  the  dress  of  a  work- 
man. My  good  and  faithful  valet,  Charles  Thelin,  pro- 
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cured  a  smock-frock  and  a  pair  of  sabots  (wooden  shoes), 
and  after  shaving  off  my  moustaches,  I  took  a  plank  on 
my  shoulders. 

"  On  Monday  morning  I  saw  the  workmen  enter,  at 
half-past  eight  o'clock.  Charles  took  them  some  drink, 
in  order  that  I  should  not  meet  any  of  them  on  my 
passage.  He  was  also  to  call  one  of  the  gardiens  (turn- 
keys), whilst  Dr.  Conneau  conversed  with  the  others. 
Nevertheless,  I  had  scarcely  got  out  of  my  room  before 
I  was  accosted  by  a  workman,  who  took  me  for  one  of 
his  comrades,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  I  found 
myself  in  front  of  the  keeper.  Fortunately,  I  placed  the 
plank  I  was  carrying  before  my  face,  and  succeeded  iii 
reaching  the  yard.  Whenever  I  passed  a  sentinel,  or  any 
other  person,  I  always  kept  the  plank  before  my  face. 

"Passing  before  the  first  sentinel,  I  let  my  pipe  fall, 
and  stopped  to  pick  up  the  bits.  There  I  met  the  officer 
on  duty,  but,  as  he  was  reading  a  letter,  he  did  not  pay 
attention  to  me.  The  soldiers  at  the  guard-house  appeared 
surprised  at  my  dress,  and  a  drummer  turned  round  sev- 
eral times  to  look  at  me.  I  next  met  some  workmen, 
who  looked  very  attentively  at  me.  I  placed  the  plank 
before  my  face ;  but  they  appeared  to  be  so  curious  that  I 
thought  I  should  never  escape  them,  until  I  heard  them 
cry,  '  Oh,  it  is  Bernard ! ' 

"  Once  outside,  I  walked  quickly  towards  the  road  of 
St.  Quentin.  Charles,  who,  the  day  before,  had  engaged 
a  carriage,  shortly  overtook  me,  and  we  arrived  at  St. 
Quentin.  I  passed  through  the  town  on  foot,  after  hav- 
ing thrown  off  my  smock-frock.  Charles  procured  a  post- 
chaise,  under  pretext  of  going  to  Cambrai.  We  arrived, 
without  meeting  with  any  obstacles,  at  Valenciennes, 
where  I  took  the  railway.  I  had  procured  a  Belgian 
passport,  but  nowhere  was  I  asked  to  show  it 

"  During  my  escape,  Dr.  Conneau,  always  so  devoted  to 
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me,  remained  in  prison,  and  caused  them  to  believe  I  was 
ill,  in  order  to  give  me  time  to  reach  the  frontier.  It 
was  necessary  to  be  convinced  that  the  government  would 
never  set  me  at  liberty  before  I  could  be  persuaded  to 
quit  France,  if  I  would  not  consent  to  dishonour  myself. 
It  was  also  a  matter  of  duty  that  I  should  exert  all  my 
powers  to  be  able  to  console  my  father  in  his  old  age. 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  M.  de  George ;  although  free,  I  feel 
myself  to  be  most  unhappy.  Receive  the  assurance  of 
my  sincere  friendship,  and  if  you  are  able,  endeavour  to 
be  useful  to  my  kind  Conneau. 

"NAPOLEON  LOUIS." 

The  Dr.  Conneau  here  alluded  to  had  been  a  prisoner 
in  Ham  for  five  years,  and  though  the  term  of  his  impris- 
onment had  expired,  he  still  remained  voluntarily  im- 
mured within  the  walls  of  the  fortress.  After  Louis  had 
effected  his  escape,  the  doctor,  through  his  position  as  a 
medical  man,  prevented  a  knowledge  of  his  absence  from 
being  divulged  for  a  considerable  time.  He  said  that 
Louis  was  ill ;  that  he  had  taken  medicine ;  that  he  had 
gone  to  bed ;  that  he  was  asleep.  The  commandant 
became  uneasy,  and  at  last  insisted  on  seeing  his  prisoner. 
The  doctor  could  not  prevaricate  any  longer,  and  the 
commandant  was  ushered  into  the  bedroom.  Instead  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  he  found  in  the  bed  a  mere  stuffed  figure. 
He  immediately  turned  towards  Conneau,  and  said,  "  The 
prince  is  gone ;  at  what  hour  ? "  to  which  the  doctor,  with 
the  utmost  composure,  replied, "  At  seven  in  the  morning." 
Louis  had  thus  a  clear  start  of  twelve  hours,  and  he  used 
it  so  well  that  he  was  soon  in  London ;  and  on  Monday, 
the  1st  of  June,  the  first  Monday  after  his  escape,  he  was 
at  St.  James's  Theatre  to  witness  the  French  plays.  For 
the  third  time  England  had  afforded  him  an  asylum. 

The  persons  implicated  in  his  escape  were  not  severely 
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punished.  Couneau  was  sentenced  to  three  months'  im- 
prisonment, while  against  the  absent  valet  of  Louis,  six 
months'  imprisonment  was  recorded,  and  the  commandant 
of  the  fortress  was  acquitted.  This  leniency  caused  it  to 
be  generally  supposed  that  the  French  government,  if 
they  did  not  connive  at  the  escape,  were  certainly  not 
displeased  that  it  had  taken  place. 

Till  the  events  of  1848  opened  up  to  him  a  great 
career,  Louis  continued  to  reside  in  London.  But  when 
the  revolution  of  1848  sent  Louis  Philippe  and  his  family 
as  exiles  to  England,  the  hopes  of  Louis  Napoleon  revived. 
He  proceeded  to  Paris ;  but  as  his  presence  was  not 
desired  by  the  Provisional  Government,  he  returned  to 
London  to  wait  the  course  of  events.  It  was  not  likely 
he  would  allow  his  name  to  be  forgotten,  and  he  laboured 
hard  by  addresses,  etc.,  to  get  up  a  feeling  in  France  in 
his  favour.  And  he  was  successful.  When  the  Assem- 
bly passed  the  decree  prohibiting  him  from  entering 
France,  he  wrote  to  the  President  expressing  his  intention 
of  "  remaining  in  exile ; "  but,  elected  to  the  same  Assem- 
bly by  several  of  the  departments,  he  expressed  his  inten- 
tion of  accepting  the  office  and  discharging  its  duties. 
On  15th  June,  1848,  however,  he  altered  his  views,  and 
wrote  to  the  President  of  the  Assembly,  tendering  his 
resignation,  "  not  without  regret"  Again,  when  he  heard, 
soon  afterwards,  that  he  had  been  elected  for  Corsica,  he 
wrote  to  the  President,  declining  that  honour  also,  because 
"  I  wish,"  he  said,  "  that  those  who  charge  me  with  ambi- 
tion should  be  convinced  of  their  error."  When  the  new 
French  constitution  had  been  adopted,  and  new  elections 
were  rendered  necessary,  he  declared  in  emphatic  terms 
that,  if  elected,  he  would  accept  the  office.  He  was 
elected  for  five  departments,  but  he  decided  to  sit  for 
Paris.  On  26th  September,  he  made  his  first  appearance 
in  the  Assembly,  and  delivered  a  written  speech,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said:  — 
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"Admit  me  in  your  ranks,  dear  colleagues,  with  the 
sentiment  of  affectionate  sympathy  which  animates  me. 
My  conduct  you  may  be  certain  shall  ever  be  guided  by 
a  respectful  devotion  to  the  law.  It  will  prove,  to  the 
confusion  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  slander  me, 
that  no  man  is  more  devoted  than  I  am,  I  repeat,  to  the 
defence  of  order  and  the  consolidation  of  the  Republic." 

When,  however,  the  question  as  to  the  election  of 
President  came  to  be  discussed,  it  was  proposed  that 
no  member  of  any  family  that  had  reigned  over  France 
should  be  eligible  as  a  candidate.  This  would  of  neces- 
sity have  excluded  Louis  Napoleon,  but  he  expressed  so 
much  devotion  to  the  Republic,  and  said  that  "  he  was 
too  grateful  to  the  nation  for  restoring  to  him  his  rights 
as  a  citizen  to  have  any  other  ambition,"  that  jealousy 
was  disarmed,  and  the  motion  was  withdrawn ;  though 
one  member  of  the  Assembly  boldly  declared  that  "  Louis 
Napoleon  was  not  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  but  for 
the  imperial  dignity."  In  addresses  which  he  afterwards 
made  and  issued,  he  used  the  following  phrases  :  — 

"  How  little  do  those  who  charge  me  with  ambition 
know  of  my  heart !  If  a  sense  of  imperative  duty  did 
not  retain  me  here ;  if  the  sympathy  of  my  fellow- 
citizens  did  not  console  me  for  the  animosity  of  the 
attacks  of  some,  and  even  for  the  impetuosity  of  the 
defence  of  others,  —  I  should  long  have  wished  myself 
back  in  exile." 

"  I  am  not  an  ambitious  man,  who  dreams  at  one  time 
of  the  Empire  and  of  war ;  at  another  of  the  adoption 
of  subversive  theories.  Educated  in  free  countries,  and 
in  the  school  of  misfortune,  I  shall  always  remain  faith- 
ful to  the  duties  which  your  suffrages  and  the  will  of  the 
Assembly  may  impose  upon  me." 

"  I  pledge  my  honour  to  leave  to  my  successor,  at  the 
end  of  four  years,  the  executive  powers  strengthened, 
liberty  intact,  and  a  real  progress  accomplished." 
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In  one  address  he  pledged  himself  "to  protect  the 
liberty  of  the  press  from  the  two  excesses  which  endanger 
it  at  present,  —  that  of  arbitrary  authority,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  its  own  licentiousness  on  the  other." 

On  such  pretences  as  these  he  was  elected  President 
of  the  French  Eepublic,  receiving  5,434,226  votes  out  of 
7,349,000.  On  20th  November,  1848,  he  was  proclaimed 
"  President  of  the  French  Republic  from  this  day  until 
the  second  Sunday  of  May,  1852."  Louis  Napoleon  then 
took  the  following  oath  :  — 

"  In  presence  of  God,  and  before  the  French  people, 
represented  by  the  National  Assembly,  I  swear  to  remain 
faithful  to  the  Democratic  Eepublic,  one  and  indivisible, 
and  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  which  the  Constitution  imposes 
on  me." 

How  he  kept  that  oath,  and  how  he  fulfilled  his  pledges, 
will  best  be  learned  from  the  state  of  France  on  the 
"  second  Sunday  of  May,  1852."  Then  he  ought  to  have 
handed  over  to  his  successor  the  "executive  powers 
strengthened,  liberty  intact,  and  a  real  progress  accom- 
plished." But  he  had  no  successor ;  he  had  scattered  by 
military  force  that  Assembly  with  which  he  declared  he 
would  act  in  harmony ;  he  had  made  France  a  country 
in  which  less  freedom  was  enjoyed  than  even  in  the  east 
of  Europe ;  the  "  real  progress  accomplished "  had  been 
in  the  art  of  shooting  down  the  citizens  of  Paris,  and 
driving  into  exile  all  the  talent  and  genius  and  goodness 
that  France  contained.  The  constitution  which  he  swore 
to  observe  he  had  utterly  abolished;  the  republic  to 
which  he  had  sworn  to  be  faithful,  he  had  betrayed.  He 
had  abolished  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  had  confiscated 
against  all  law  the  property  of  the  Orleans  family,  and 
he  was  ruling  France  entirely  by  the  power  of  the 
army.  In  one  word,  he  had  been  false,  treacherous,  and 
deceitful 


CHAPTER  V. 

FAMILY    OF    JEROME   BUONAPARTE  —  THE    SISTERS    OF    NA- 
POLEON AND   THE  BEAUHARNAIS  FAMILY. 

AFTER  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Napoleon  intrusted  to 
Jerome  the  task  of  collecting  the  scattered  remnants 
of  the  French  Army ;  and  when  the  Emperor  was  sent 
to  St.  Helena,  he  retired  to  the  court  of  his  father-in-law, 
the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg.  Jerome  had  been  obliged  to 
divorce  the  American  lady,  Miss  Paterson,  whom  he  had 
married  in  the  United  States,  and  take  to  wife  a  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg.  By  his  first  wife  he  had 
one  son,  who  went  back  with  his  mother  to  America ; 
by  his  second  wife  he  had  three  children,  Napoleon 
Jerome,  Charles  Frederick,  and  Mathilde.  The  first  died 
in  1846 ;  the  second  was  elected  to  sit  in  the  National 
Assembly  of  1848 ;  and  the  third  married  a  Russian 
nobleman,  Count  Demidoff ;  and  as  Louis  Napoleon  was 
unmarried,  the  Countess,  on  his  accession  to  the  office  of 
President,  "  did  the  honours  "  of  his  court. 

The  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  not  willing  to  continue  his 
alliance  with  the  fallen  family  of  Buonaparte,  commanded 
his  daughter  to  divorce  herself  from  Jerome.  But  she 
refused,  and  stated  her  reasons  in  a  letter  which  has 
been  published.  She  said:  "Your  Majesty  wished  me 
to  meet  you  this  morning  in  your  apartment.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  have  refused  the  honour  of  being 
in  your  presence.  I  know  the  subject  of  the  interview, 
and  as  I  could  not  sustain  it,  I  prefer  to  address  you  in 
writing.  .  .  .  My  thoughts  have  accompanied  my  husband 
in  war ;  my  care  protected  him  during  a  long  and  pain- 
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ful  journey,  when  his  life  was  often  menaced ;  my  arms 
have  embraced  him  in  his  adversity  with  more  tender- 
ness even  than  in  his  prosperity.  .  .  .  Marriage  and 
nature  impose  duties  that  cannot  be  changed  by  the 
change  of  fortune ;  though  no  longer  a  queen,  I  am  a 
wife  and  a  mother.  With  my  husband  I  have  shared 
a  throne,  and  with  him  I  am  prepared  to  partake  of  exile 
and  misfortune ;  violence  only  will  tear  me  from  his 
side."  The  Duke  was  moved,  and  did  not  press  his  request 

The  family  of  Jerome  then  went  to  Switzerland,  where 
they  resided  till  the  death  of  the  noble  Catherine,  which 
took  place  at  Lausanne,  on  the  29th  November,  1835. 
The  two  sons  entered  the  army  of  their  grandfather,  one 
as  colonel,  the  other  as  captain.  Jerome  himself  removed 
to  Florence,  with  his  daughter  Mathilde.  In  1841, 
Mathilde  became  Countess  of  Demidoff;  and  in  1848, 
when  the  revolution  broke  out,  Jerome,  who  was  now  the 
only  surviving  brother  of  Napoleon,  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  made  a  marshal  of  France,  and  at  present  holds 
high  office  in  his  nephew's  administration.  He  is  also 
governor  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  to  which  office  he 
was  appointed  on  the  death  of  Marshal  Oudinot.  One  of 
his  first  acts  on  returning  to  Paris  was  to  attend  a  grand 
funeral  service,  celebrated  in  the  church  of  the  Invalides, 
on  5th  May,  1848,  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Napo- 
leon. There  were  also  present,  at  the  sad  reunion,  his 
two  children,  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  deputy  for  Corsica, 
and  Princess  Mathilde  Demidoff ;  Joachim  Murat,  deputy 
to  the  National  Assembly  ;  and  Pierre  Bonaparte,  son  of 
Lucien,  and  deputy  for  Corsica. 

Eliza,  the  eldest  sister  of  Napoleon,  who  had  married 
Bacchiochi,  and  been  invested  with  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Tuscany,  was  at  Trieste  when  the  Emperor  fell.  She 
had  two  children,  Eliza  and  Jerome ;  the  former  was 
married  to  an  Italian  nobleman,  Count  Camarata,  and  the 
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latter  was  killed  by  falling  from  his  horse.  Eliza,  after 
the  abdication  at  Fontainebleau,  had  sought  an  asylum  at 
Bologna,  but  not  finding  herself  secure  there,  she  sought 
refuge  at  Naples ;  but  Murat,  who  was  then  in  alliance 
with  the  Austrian  s,  refused  to  receive  her.  She  then 
went  to  Trieste,  where,  under  the  name  of  the  Countess 
de  Compiagna,  she  died,  7th  August,  1820. 

The  beautiful  Pauline,  widow  of  Leclerc,  and  wife 
of  the  Prince  Borghese,  after  in  vain  asking  permission 
to  share  the  exile  of  Napoleon,  retired  to  Eome.  She 
afterwards  rejoined  her  husband  at  Florence,  and  died 
there,  childless,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1825,  at  the  age  of 
forty-five. 

Caroline,  the  widow  of  the  gallant  but  reckless  Murat, 
was  after  her  husband's  death  taken  prisoner,  with  her 
four  children,  by  the  Austrians,  and  conveyed  to  the 
castle  of  Fransdorf.  She  was  removed  from  thence  to 
Hamburgh,  near  Vienna,  and  she  afterwards  took  up  her 
abode  in  Trieste,  where  she  was  joined  by  her  sister 
Eliza.  In  1836,  she  removed  to  Paris,  where  she  received 
a  pension  from  Louis  Philippe;  but  she  did  not  reside 
long  there.  The  great  rallying-point  of  the  Buonapartes 
seems  to  have  been  Florence,  and  thither  Caroline  re- 
paired, and  died  on  18th  May,  1839.  Her  eldest  son, 
Napoleon  Achille,  was  for  some  time  a  colonel  in  the 
Belgian  Army ;  but  his  presence  there  being  displeasing  to 
the  French  government,  he  was  removed,  and  following 
the  footsteps  of  many  of  his  family,  proceeded  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  practised  as  a  lawyer ;  and  after 
publishing  a  "  Sketch  of  the  United  States,"  and  paying 
a  visit  to  Europe,  he  died,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1847,  at 
Jefferson  County,  in  the  State  of  Florida.  His  brother, 
Napoleon  Lucien,  born  in  1803,  also  pushed  his  fortune  in 
America,  devoted  himself  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  and 
married  an  American  lady.  The  events  of  1848  brought 
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him  back  to  Europe,  and  he  sat  in  the  Assemblies  of  the 
Republic  as  a  representative  of  the  people.  Caroline's 
two  daughters,  Letitia  and  Louise,  married  Italian  counts. 

Cardinal  Fesch,  the  half-brother  of  Napoleon's  mother, 
continued  to  reside  at  Rome  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  13th  of  May,  1839,  when  he  was  seventy- 
six  years  of  age. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  trace  the  history  of  Eugene 
Beauharnais  and  his  family.  Though  not  of  dazzling 
talents,  or  of  great  power,  yet  Eugene  distinguished  him- 
self both  in  the  council  and  the  field ;  and  his  children 
have  been  more  fortunate  than  any  members  of  the 
Buonaparte  family.  After  the  abdication  of  Napoleon, 
he  lost  his  Italian  possessions,  and  retired  to  Munich,  to 
the  court  of  his  good  and  kind-hearted  father-in-law,  the 
King  of  Bavaria.  From  his  retirement  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Malmaison  to  attend  the  death-bed  of  his 
mother,  the  brilliant  and  fascinating  Josephine.  He  took 
no  part  in  the  events  of  the  Hundred  Days,  and  indeed  he 
retired  altogether  from  public  life,  occupying  himself  in 
embellishing  his  large  properties.  The  titles  of  Prince 
of  Bavaria  and  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg  were  conferred 
on  him  by  his  father-in-law.  He  died  of  an  attack  of 
apoplexy  on  26th  February,  1824,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
three.  He  left  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  One  son, 
August,  was  married  to  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  on  26th 
January,  1835,  but  died  on  28th  March  of  the  same  year ; 
the  other  son,  Maximilian,  married,  on  14th  July,  1839, 
the  Grand-duchess  Maria,  daughter  of  Nicholas,  Emperor 
of  Russia.  His  daughter,  Josephine,  married  Oscar,  the 
present  King  of  Sweden,  and  son  of  Bernadotte ;  another 
daughter,  Auguste,  married  Don  Pedro,  the  first  Emperor 
of  Brazil;  and  a  third,  Eugenie,  married  the  Duke  of 
Hohenzollern. 
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OF  CREATION. 


KELLEKMANK 

KELLERMANN,  FRANQOIS  CHRISTOPHE  (1735-1820), 
Duke  of  Valmy,  and  Marshal  of  France,  was  born  near 
Kothenburg  in  Bavaria,  in  May,  1735.  He  entered  the 
French  Army  as  a  volunteer,  and  served  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War  and  in  Louis  XV.'s  Polish  expedition  of  1771. 
By  1785  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  a  mare'chal-de-camp. 
In  1789  Kellermann  enthusiastically  embraced  the  cause 
of  the  Eevolution,  and  in  1791  he  became  a  general  of  the 
army  in  Alsace.  In  August,  1792,  he  received  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Centre,  with  orders  to  effect  a  junction 
with  Dumouriez  in  Champagne.  The  day  after  he  suc- 
ceeded in  this  operation  (September  20)  he  was  forced  to 
give  battle  to  the  Allies  on  the  heights  of  Valmy.  General 
Kellermann's  dash  and  bravery  led  his  troops  to  a  decisive 
victory,  whose  moral  effects  were  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. Transferred  next  to  the  Army  of  the  Moselle, 
Kellermann  was  accused  by  General  Custine  of  neglecting 
to  support  his  operations  on  the  Ehine  ;  but  from  this,  as 
from  a  similar  charge  in  1793,  he  was  acquitted  at  the 
bar  of  the  Convention  in  Paris,  and  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Army  of  the  Alps  and  of  Italy.  Shortly 
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afterwards  he  received  instructions  to  reduce  Lyons,  then 
in  open  revolt  against  the  Convention.  The  hesitation 
he  displayed  in  executing  that  order  brought  him  again 
into  suspicion  ;  and  he  was  honourably  imprisoned  in 
Paris  for  thirteen  months.  Once  more  honourably 
acquitted,  he  was  reinstated  in  his  command,  and  did 
good  service  in  maintaining  the  southeastern  border 
against  the  Austrians.  When  Napoleon  came  to  power, 
Kellermann  was  named  successively  Senator,  Marshal  of 
France,  and  Duke  of  Valmy.  In  1814  he  voted  for  the 
deposition  of  the  Emperor,  and  became  a  peer  under  the 
royal  government.  After  the  Hundred  Days  he  sat  in 
the  High  Chamber  and  voted  with  the  Liberals.  He 
died  September  12,  1820. 


LEFEBVEE. 

LEFEBVEE,  FRANCOIS  JOSEPH,  Duke  of  Dantzig,  and 
Marshal  of  France,  was  born  at  Buffach  in  Alsace,  25th 
October,  1755.  He  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  was  a  sergeant  of  the  French  Guards  when 
the  Eevolution  broke  out.  He  rose  in  rank  with  wonder- 
ful rapidity.  He  took  part  with  Buonaparte  in  the  coup 
d'etat  of  1799.  In  1804  he  was  made  a  Marshal  of  France. 
He  also  conducted  the  siege  of  Dantzig,  and  after  its 
capture  was  created  Duke  of  Dantzig.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  the  early  part  of  the  Peninsular  War,  and 
suppressed  the  insurrection  in  the  Tyrol.  During  the 
Russian  campaign  he  had  command  of  the  Imperial 
Guard,  and,  in  1814,  of  the  left  wing  of  the  army  which 
resisted  the  advance  of  the  Allies  into  France.  Submit- 
ting to  the  Bourbons  after  Napoleon's  abdication,  he  was 
made  a  peer.  He  died  September  14, 1820. 
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PERIGNON. 

PERIGNON,  DOMINIQUE  CATHERINE  DE,  Marquis,  and 
Marshal  of  France,  was  born  near  Thoulouse  in  1754, 
became  general  of  division  in  1793,  and  succeeded  Dugom- 
mier  as  general-in-chief  of  the  army  in  Spain.  He  gained 
the  victory  of  Escala  in  November,  1794.  He  negotiated 
a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Spain  at  Madrid  in  1796.  He 
was  created  Marshal  of  France  in  1804.  He  died  in 
1818. 


SERURIER. 

SERURIER,  JEAN  MATHIEU  PHILIBERT,  Count,  and 
Marshal  of  France,  was  born  at  Laon  in  1742.  He  be- 
came a  general  of  brigade  in  1793,  a  general  of  division 
in  1795.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Italian  cam- 
paigns of  1796-97.  He  was  commandant  at  St.  Cloud 
in  1799,  and  supported  Buonaparte  on  the  18th  Brumaire. 
He  was  created  a  marshal  in  1804.  He  died  in  1819. 


AUGEREAU. 

AUGEREAU,  PIERRE  FRANCOIS  CHARLES,  Duke  of  Castigli- 
one,  was  the  son  of  obscure  parents,  and  born  in  1757. 
After  serving  for  a  short  period  in  the  armies  of  France, 
he  entered  the  Neapolitan  service,  and  for  some  time  sup- 
ported himself  by  teaching  fencing  at  Naples.  In  1792 
he  joined  the  Republican  army  that  watched  the  move- 
ments of  Spain.  He  rose  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  and  commanded  a  division  in  the  Army  of  Italy. 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  in  numerous  engagements 
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by  his  energy,  skill,  and  vigorous  rapidity  of  action.  To 
him  were  due,  in  great  measure,  the  brilliant  victories 
of  Millesimo,  Dego,  and  Castiglione;  and  he  led  the 
decisive  charges  at  the  bloody  combats  of  Lodi  and 
Arcola.  In  1797  he  took  part  with  Barras  and  the 
Directory,  and  was  an  active  agent  in  the  revolution 
of  the  18th  Fructidor;  but  his  jealousy  of  his  for- 
mer comrade,  Buonaparte,  prevented  their  intimacy,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  general  officers  not  privy  to  the 
noted  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire  (November  9, 1799). 
He  received,  however,  the  command  of  the  Army  of 
Holland  and  the  Lower  Ehine,  but  was  superseded  in 
1801.  From  that  time  he  lived  in  retirement  till  1804, 
when  he  was  made  a  Marshal  of  the  French  Empire ;  and 
in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  expedition  against  Vorarlberg,  which  he  quickly 
subdued.  He  also  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  the 
battles  of  Jena  and  Eylau.  In  1809-10  he  commanded 
the  French  in  Catalonia,  and  tarnished  his  laurels  by 
his  great  cruelty  to  the  Spaniards ;  but  he  was  again 
more  honourably  conspicuous  in  the  campaign  of  1813, 
especially  in  the  terrible  battle  of  Leipsic.  In  1814  he 
had  the  command  of  a  reserve  army  at  Lyons,  and 
might  have  made  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Napoleon ;  but 
he  preferred  to  submit,  and  retained  a  command  under 
the  Bourbons.  In  the  following  year  he  at  first  refused 
to  join  Napoleon  on  his  escape  from  Elba;  and  when 
he  afterwards  would  have  accepted  a  command,  his  ser- 
vices were  declined.  He  also  failed  to  obtain  military 
office  under  the  new  dynasty;  and  after  having  had  the 
painful  task  of  being  one  of  the  commission  on  the 
trial  of  Ney,  he  returned  to  his  estates,  where  he  died 
of  dropsy  in  1816. 
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BEKNADOTTE. 

BERNADOTTE,  JEAN  BAPTISTE  JULES,  afterwards  King 
Charles  XIV.  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  was  the  son  of 
a  lawyer  at  Pau  in  Be'arn,  and  was  born  January  26, 1764. 
He  was  destined  by  his  parents  for  the  law,  but  chose 
the  profession  of  arms,  and  enlisted  in  1780  as  a  private 
in  the  royal  marines.  When  the  Eevolution  swept  away 
the  arbitrary  distinction  of  classes  and  opened  up  to  all 
alike  the  path  of  preferment,  the  abilities  of  Bernadotte 
were  speedily  acknowledged.  In  1792  he  was  made  a 
colonel  and  in  the  following  year  a  general  of  brigade,  and 
soon  after  a  general  of  division.  In  the  campaigns  of  the 
Ehine  and  Italy,  his  military  talents  found  ample  scope 
for  display,  and  his  diplomatic  abilities  had  also  been 
tested  as  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  During 
Buonaparte's  absence  in  Egypt  Bernadotte  was  appointed 
minister  of  war.  He  reorganised  the  whole  army,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  conquest  of  Holland.  Not- 
withstanding the  rivalry  which  all  along  had  existed 
between  him  and  Napoleon,  Bernadotte  was  made  a 
marshal  on  the  establishment  of  the  Empire.  He  was 
also  nominated  to  the  government  of  Hanover,  and  took 
part  in  the  campaign  of  1805,  at  the  head  of  a  force  of 
20,000  men.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz,  and  in  1806  he  was  created  Prince  of  Ponte- 
Corvo.  In  1810  the  death  of  Prince  Augustenburg  of 
Sweden  having  left  the  throne  of  that  country  without 
an  heir,  the  Swedish  States  in  Council  nominated  Berna- 
dotte as  successor  to  Charles  XIIL  of  Sweden,  —  a 
distinction  for  which  he  was  scarcely  less  indebted  to 
his  nobility  of  character  than  to  his  military  talents. 
During  the  great  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814,  Berna- 
dotte joined  the  Coalition  against  Napoleon ;  and  it  was 
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his  Swedish  contingent  that  mainly  decided  the  battle 
of  Leipsic.  It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  he  had 
formed  the  ambitious  design  of  succeeding  the  Emperor 
on  the  French  throne.  As  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden, 
he  devoted  his  whole  energies  to  the  welfare  of  his 
adopted  country.  Owing  to  the  infirmities  of  the  King, 
he  was  intrusted  with  the  entire  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment. On  the  death  of  Charles  XIII.  in  February,  1818, 
Bernadotte  ascended  the  throne.  He  died  at  Stockholm, 
March  8, 1844,  leaving  an  only  son,  Oscar,  who  succeeded 
him. 


BERTHIER,  ALEXANDRE,  Prince  of  Neufchatel  and  Wag- 
ram,  and  Marshal  of  France,  was  born  at  Versailles, 
November  20,  1753.  His  father,  a  military  engineer, 
trained  him  for  the  army,  which  he  entered  in  1770,  and 
fought  with  Lafayette  in  the  American  War  of  Indepen- 
dence. At  the  outbreak  of  the  Eevolution,  he  was  ap- 
pointed major-general  of  the  National  Guard  of  Versailles, 
and  rose  to  be  a  general  of  division,  and  chief  of  staff 
in  the  Army  of  Italy,  1795,  and  in  1798,  in  the  absence 
of  Buonaparte,  entered  the  Papal  territory  and  proclaimed 
the  Kepublic  in  Eome.  He  accompanied  Napoleon  to 
Egypt  the  same  year  as  chief  of  staff,  —  a  post  which  he 
also  held  in  all  the  subsequent  campaigns.  At  the 
revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire  (1799),  he  became  war 
minister,  and  as  such  (till  1808)  signed  many  important 
treaties  and  truces.  He  always  accompanied  the  Emperor, 
and  often  rendered  important  services ;  for  the  part  he 
took  in  the  battle  of  Wagram,  he  received  one  of  his 
many  distinctions.  Berthier  was  Napoleon's  proxy  in 
the  marriage  in  Vienna  of  Maria  Louisa  in  1810.  In 
the  campaigns  of  1812,  1813,  and  1814,  he  was  constantly 
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at  the  Emperor's  side,  and  acted  both  as  chief  of  staff 
and  quartermaster-general  It  was  only  Berthier's  love  of 
order,  quick  insight,  and  activity  that  could  have  super- 
intended the  movements  of  so  many  armies.  Napoleon 
did  him  full  justice  on  this  score,  asserting  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  incapable  of  leading  the  smallest  army 
corps  alone. 

On  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  Berthier  hardly  showed  due 
gratitude  for  the  favours  heaped  upon  him.  He  had  to 
surrender  the  principality  of  Neufchatel,  and,  not  to  lose 
more,  he  submitted  to  Louis  XVIII.,  who  made  him  a 
peer,  and  marshal  with  the  title  of  Captain  of  the 
Guards.  Napoleon,  who  never  doubted  his  secret  attach- 
ment, made  overtures  to  him  from  Elba ;  these  he  neither 
answered  nor  revealed  to  Louis,  which  made  him  sus- 
pected by.  both.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba, 
in  a  fit  of  irresolution,  Berthier  retired  to  Bamberg,  in 
Bavaria,  to  his  father-in-law,  Duke  William,  where  his 
mind  became  unhinged  with  the  conflict.  On  the  1st 
of  July,  1815,  while  looking  from  the  balcony  of  the 
palace  at  a  division  of  Russian  troops  marching  toward 
the  French  frontier,  the  bitter  sight  was  too  much  for 
him :  he  threw  himself  into  the  street,  and  thus  ended 
his  life.  His  Memoirs  appeared  in  1826.  He  had  two 
brothers,  Victor  Leopold  and  Caesar,  who  both  served 
with  distinction,  and  rose  to  be  generals. 


BESSlfcRES. 

BESSIERES,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  Duke  of  Istria,  and  Mar- 
shal of  France,  was  born  at  Preissac,  in  the  Department  of 
Lot,  August,  1768.  After  serving  for  a  short  time  in  the 
constitutional  guard  of  Louis  XVI.,  in  November,  1792,  he 
entered  the  Army  of  the  Pyrenees  as  a  private  soldier.  In 
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less  than  two  years  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  captain, 
and  passing  into  the  Army  of  Italy,  he  distinguished  him- 
self greatly  at  the  battles  of  Roveredo  and  Bivoli.  Having 
been  made  a  chief  of  a  brigade  in  1798,  he  in  that  year 
accompanied  Buonaparte  to  Egypt,  and  made  himself  con- 
spicuous at  the  siege  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  and  at  the  battle 
of  Aboukir.  Afterward  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
battles  of  Marengo,  Olmutz,  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Friedland, 
and  Eylau ;  and  within  the  five  years  from  1800  to  1805 
he  was  made  successively  general  of  brigade,  general  of 
division,  and  Marshal  of  France.  For  his  gallant  behaviour 
in  Spain,  he  was,  in  1809,  created  Duke  of  Istria.  In  the 
Eussian  campaign  he  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  guard, 
and  the  services  he  rendered  were  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. In  1813  he  received  the  command  of  the  whole  of 
the  French  cavalry.  On  the  morning  of  the  battle  of 
Liitzen,  while  leading  on  foot  the  tirailleurs  to  reconnoitre 
the  field  from  the  defile  of  Rippach,  he  fell,  mortally 
wounded  by  a  bullet.  The  news  of  his  death  was  kept 
concealed  from  the  army  throughout  the  day.  Buonaparte 
lost  in  Bessieres  one  of  his  ablest  officers  and  his  most 
faithful  friend. 

BRUNE. 

BRUNE,  GUILLAUME  MARIE  ANNE,  Marshal  of  France, 
was  born  at  Brives-la-Gaillard,  13th  March,  1763.  His 
education  brought  him  at  an  early  period  into  connection 
with  the  men  of  the  Revolution.  Along  with  Dan  ton,  he 
helped  to  establish  the  Cordeliers  Club.  After  the  con- 
quest of  Belgium  he  was  sent  as  a  civil  commissary  to 
that  country,  but  his  warlike  aspirations  soon  induced  him 
to  enter  the  military  service.  In  1797  he  became  a 
brigadier  under  Napoleon  in  the  Army  of  Italy,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Arcola  and  Rivoli,  where  he  was 
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made  general  of  division  and  leader  of  the  advance-guard. 
Sent  by  the  Directory  to  Switzerland  in  1798,  he  executed 
his  orders  with  brilliant  success.  In  1799  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  Holland,  where 
he  achieved  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  generals 
of  his  age.  He  vanquished  the  Anglo-Russians  at  Bergen 
on  the  19th  of  September,  1799,  and  on  the  19th  of  October 
forced  the  Duke  of  York,  the  commander-m-chief  of  the 
combined  armies,  to  capitulate  at  Alkmaar  under  humili- 
ating circumstances.  In  1803  he  was  named  ambassador 
to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  was  received  by  Selim  III.  with 
great  distinction.  In  1804  he  obtained  the  dignity  of 
marshal,  and  in  1805  returned  to  France.  Two  years 
after,  Brune  became  governor-general  of  the  Hanseatic 
towns,  and  was  charged  with  the  conquest  of  Pomerania ; 
but,  circumstances  having  arisen  which  unnecessarily 
excited  the  distrust  of  Napoleon,  he  was  recalled,  and  his 
future  services  dispensed  with.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
he  declared  for  the  Bourbons,  but  his  offers  were  rejected ; 
and,  in  consequence,  he  joined  Napoleon  on  his  return  from 
Elba.  He  was  now  made  a  peer,  but  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
completely  destroyed  his  prospects.  He  again  made  his 
submission,  but  was  barbarously  assassinated  at  Avignon, 
2d  August,  1815,  by  the  populace,  who  were  infuriated 
against  him  on  account  of  certain  crimes  laid  to  his  charge, 
of  which,  however,  he  seems  to  have  been  entirely  guiltless. 


DAVOUST. 

DAVOUST,  Louis  NICOLAS,  Marshal  of  France,  was  born 
10th  May,  1770,  at  Annoux,  in  the  old  province  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  was  educated  at  the  military  school  at  Brienne 
along  with  Buonaparte ;  and  in  1785  became  sub-lieutenant 
in  a  cavalry  regiment.  During  the  revolutionary  wars, 
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he  rose  to  the  rank  of  general.  He  accompanied  Buona- 
parte to  the  East,  where  he  contributed  mainly  to  the 
victory  at  Aboukir,  and  otherwise  distinguished  himself 
both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  On  his  return  to  France, 
he  was  named  general  of  division  in  1800,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  grenadier  guards  in  1801,  and  Marshal  of  the 
Empire  in  1804  In  the  campaigns  of  1805, 1806,  and  1807, 
he  acted  a  brilliant  part  in  the  victories  obtained  by  the 
French  at  Ulm,  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Auerstadt,  Eylau,  and 
Friedland.  In  reward  of  his  bravery,  Buonaparte  created 
him  Duke  of  Auerstadt  (July  2,  1808).  On  the  renewal 
of  the  war  with  Austria  in  1809,  Davoust's  star  was  again 
in  the  ascendant,  and  he  was  created  Prince  of  Eckmiihl 
for  his  services  at  the  battle  of  Eckmiihl.  At  Wagram 
he  performed  prodigies  of  valour.  Appointed  governor  of 
Poland,  he  ruled  that  country  in  a  spirit  of  harshest  des- 
potism, and  provoked  the  reproaches  of  the  Emperor,  but, 
nevertheless,  did  not  change  his  system.  In  the  Eussian 
campaign  he  gathered  fresh  laurels  on  the  fields  of  Mohilow 
and  Borodino.  After  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  Davoust 
became  governor-general  of  the  Hanse  towns,  and  estab- 
lished himself  at  Hamburgh,  where  he  gallantly  maintained 
himself  till  the  first  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  On  the 
return  of  Buonaparte  from  Elba,  Davoust  was  appointed 
war  minister,  and  in  this  office  showed  a  remarkable  genius 
for  the  rapid  organisation  of  troops  and  supplies.  After 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  received  the  command  of  the 
relics  of  the  French  Army  under  the  walls  of  Paris. 
He  would  have  continued  the  contest,  had  he  not  been 
ordered  by  the  Provisional  Government  to  form  a  military 
convention  with  the  Allies.  In  1819  he  was  made  a  peer 
of  France.  His  death  took  place  June  1, 1823.  Firmness 
of  character  and  dauntless  energy  were  Davoust's  leading 
characteristics ;  but  his  military  severities  often  went  to 
the  length  of  harshness  and  even  cruelty,  while  his  rapac- 
ity had  in  it  something  akin  to  barbarism. 
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JOURDAN. 

JOURDAN,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  Count,  a  French  marshal,  was 
born  29th  April,  1762,  at  Limoges,  where  his  father  was 
a  surgeon.  He  entered  the  army,  embraced  with  great 
zeal  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  and  soon  rose  to  the  rank 
of  general  of  division.  In  September,  1793,  he  obtained 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  and  on  16th  October 
gained  an  important  victory  at  Wattignies.  In  1794  and 

1795  he  commanded  the  Army  of  the  Meuse  and  Sambre, 
and  prosecuted  the  war  with  great  vigour  and  success.    In 

1796  he  pushed  his  way  far  into  Germany,  but  was  driven 
back  by  the  Archduke  Charles ;  and  this  discomfiture  led 
to  his  resignation  of  his  command.    In  1799  the  Directory 
intrusted  him  with  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Danube ;  but  he  was  defeated  by  the  Archduke  Charles 
at  Stockach.   Although  he  opposed  the  coup  d'etat  of  18th 
Brumaire,  the  First  Consul  employed  him,  in  1800,  in  the 
reorganisation  and  administration  of  Piedmont ;  and  on 
the  establishment  of  the  Empire  in  1804,  he  was  made  a 
marshal,  and  a  member  of  the  Council   of   State.     He 
accompanied  King  Joseph  to  Naples,  and  afterwards  to 
Spain,  and  in  his  service  he  was  actively  employed  as  a 
general.     He  offered  his  services  to  Napoleon  after  his 
return  from  Elba.     Louis  XVIII.  made  him  a  count  in 
1815.     In  1819  he  was  made  a  peer  of  France ;  but  his 
Republican  principles  led  him  to  enter  heartily  into  the 
revolution  of  1830.     He  lived  and  died  poor.     His  death 
took  place  on  23d  November,  1833. 
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LANNES. 

LANNES,  JEAN  (1769-1809),  Marshal  of  France,  was 
lorn  at  Lectoure,  llth  of  April,  1769.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  livery-stable  keeper,  and  was  himself  in  early  life 
apprenticed  to  a  dyer.  He  had  but  little  education,  but, 
notwithstanding  this,  his  great  strength  and  proficiency  in 
all  manly  sports  caused  him  in  1792  to  be  elected  sergeant- 
major  of  a  battalion  of  volunteers  of  Gers  which  he  had 
joined  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Spain  and 
the  French  Eepublic.  He  served  through  the  campaigns 
in  the  Pyrenees  in  1793  and  1794,  and  in  the  latter  year 
was  elected  chef  de  brigade.  However,  in  1795,  on  the 
reform  of  the  army  introduced  by  the  Thermidorians,  he 
was  dismissed  from  his  rank.  Not  discouraged  by  this 
check,  he  re-enlisted  as  a  simple  volunteer  in  the  Army  of 
Italy.  In  the  famous  campaign  of  1796  he  again  fought 
his  way  up  to  high  rank,  being  eventually  made  once  more 
chef  de  brigade  by  Buonaparte.  He  was  distinguished  in 
every  battle,  and  was  wounded  at  Arcola.  He  was  chosen 
by  Buonaparte  to  accompany  him  to  Egypt  as  general  of 
one  of  Kleber's  brigades,  in  which  capacity  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself,  especially  on  the  retreat  from  Syria. 
He  went  with  Buonaparte  to  France,  assisted  at  the  18th 
Brumaire,  and  was  appointed  general  of  division  and 
commandant  of  the  consular  guard.  He  commanded  the 
advanced  guard  in  the  crossing  of  the  Alps  in  1800,  and 
was  instrumental  in  winning  the  battle  of  Montebello, 
from  which  he  afterwards  took  his  title,  and  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  battle  of  Marengo.  In  1801  Napoleon  tried 
his  favourite  general  as  a  diplomatist,  and  sent  him  as 
ambassador  to  Portugal.  Opinions  differ  as  to  his  merits 
in  this  capacity,  but  it  may  be  presumed  that  Napoleon 
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did  not  believe  in  them,  as  he  never  made  such  use  of  him 
again.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  he  was  made 
a  Marshal  of  France,  and  commanded  once  more  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  a  great  French  army  in  the  campaign  of 
Austerlitz.  At  Austerlitz  he  commanded  the  left,  at  Jena 
the  centre,  and  at  Friedland  the  centre  of  the  French 
Army,  showing  himself  a  general  of  division  of  the  greatest 
merit,  carrying  out  the  orders  given  him  to  the  letter, 
and  never  thinking  them  impossible.  He  was  now  to  be 
tried  as  commander-in-chief,  for  Napoleon  took  him  to 
Spain  in  1808,  and  gave  him  a  corps  d'armee  with  which 
he  won  a  victory  over  Castanos  on  November  22.  In 
January,  1809,  he  was  sent  to  attempt  the  capture  of 
Saragossa,  and  by  February  21st  he  was  in  possession  of 
the  place.  Napoleon  then  created  him  Duke  of  Monte- 
bello,  and  once  more,  for  the  last  time,  gave  him  command 
of  the  advanced  guard  of  an  army  of  invasion.  At  Aspern 
he  was  ordered  with  two  divisions  to  cut  the  Austrian 
Army  under  the  Archduke  Charles  in  two  ;  he  succeeded 
entirely,  though  under  a  heavy  fire ;  but,  finding  himself 
unsupported  by  Napoleon,  who  had  been  thrown  into 
confusion  by  the  news  that  his  bridges  over  the  Danube 
had  been  broken,  he  had  to  retreat  During  the  retreat 
he  exposed  himself  as  usual  to  the  hottest  fire,  and  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound.  As  he  was  carried  from  the  field 
to  die  in  Vienna,  he  is  said  to  have  met  and  reproached 
his  old  general  for  his  ambition  ;  but  this,  to  say  the  least, 
is  a  contested  statement.  Napoleon  said  of  him  that  "  he 
had  found  him  a  pigmy,  and  made  him  a  giant ; "  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  his  marvellous  ability  on  the  field  and 
his  extraordinary  courage.  His  eldest  son  was  made  a 
peer  of  France  by  Louis  XVIIL 
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MASSfiNA, 

MASS&TA,  ANDR£  (1758-1817),  Duke  of  Rivoli,  Prince 
of  Essling,  and  Marshal  of  France,  the  greatest  soldier 
and  greatest  general  of  all  Napoleon's  marshals,  and  the 
one  man  who  with  education  and  ambition  might  have 
been  Napoleon's  rival,  was  the  son  of  a  small  wine-mer- 
chant, it  is  said  of  Jewish  origin,  and  was  born  at  Nice, 
on  May  6,  1758.  His  parents  were  very  poor,  and  he 
began  life  as  a  cabin  boy.  He  did  not  care  for  the  sea, 
and  in  1755  enlisted  in  the  Kegiinent  Royal  Italien,  —  a 
regiment  of  Italians  in  the  pay  of  France.  He  quickly 
rose  to  be  under-officer  adjutant ;  but,  finding  his  birth 
would  prevent  his  ever  getting  a  commission,  he  left  the 
army  in  1789,  retired  to  his  native  city,  and  married.  At 
the  sound  of  war,  however,  and  the  word  "  republic,"  his 
desire  to  see  service  increased,  and  he  once  more  left 
Italy,  and  joined  in  the  3d  battalion  of  the  volunteers  of 
the  Var,  in  1792.  In  those  days,  when  men  elected  their 
officers,  and  nearly  all  the  old  commissioned  officers  were 
dead  or  had  emigrated,  promotion  to  a  man  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  his  drill  was  rapid,  and  by  April,  1793,  Massena 
was  chef  de  lataillon,  or  colonel.  His  regiment  was  one 
of  those  in  the  army  of  General  Anselme,  which  was 
ordered  to  occupy  Nice,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try, of  the  language,  and  of  the  people  was  so  useful  that 
in  December  he  was  already  general  of  division.  In 
command  of  the  advance-guard  he  won  the  battle  of 
Saorgio  in  August,  1794,  capturing  ninety  guns,  and  after 
many  successes  he  at  last,  November  23,  1795,  with  the 
right  wing  of  the  Army  of  Italy,  won  the  great  victory  of 
Loano,  in  which  four  thousand  Austrians  and  Sardinians 
were  put  hors  de  combat.  In  Buonaparte's  great  campaigns 
of  1796  and  1797,  Massdna  was  his  most  trusted  general 
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of  division ;  in  each  battle  he  won  fresh  laurels,  until  the 
crowning  victory  of  Rivoli,  from  which  he  afterwards 
took  his  title.  It  was  during  this  campaign  that  Buona- 
parte gave  him  the  title  of  enfant  cheri  de  la  victoire, 
which  he  was  to  justify  till  he  met  the  English  in  1810. 
Massena's  next  important  service  was  in  command  of 
the  army  in  Switzerland,  which  united  the  army  in  Ger- 
many under  Moreau  and  that  in  Italy  under  Joubert. 
There  he  proved  himself  a  great  general;  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  and  Suwaroff  had  each  been  successful  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  now  turned  upon  Masse'na  in 
Switzerland.  That  general  held  his  ground  well  against 
the  Archduke,  and  then  suddenly,  leaving  Soult  to  face 
the  Austrians,  he  transported  his  army  to  Zurich,  where, 
on  September  26,  1799,  he  entirely  defeated  Suwaroff,  tak- 
ing two  hundred  guns  and  five  thousand  prisoners.  His 
campaign  and  battle  placed  his  reputation  on  a  level  with 
that  of  his  compatriot  Buonaparte,  and  he  might  have 
made  the  revolution  of  Brumaire ;  but  he  was  sincerely 
attached  to  the  Republic,  and  had  no  ambition  beyond  a 
desire  to  live  well  and  have  plenty  of  money  to  spend. 
Buonaparte,  now  First  Consul,  sent  him  to  Genoa  to  com- 
mand the  debris  of  the  Army  of  Italy,  and  he  nobly- 
defended  Genoa  from  February  to  June,  giving  time  for 
Buonaparte  to  strike  his  great  blow  at  Marengo.  He  now 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  sat  in  the  Corps  Le*gislatif  in 
1803,  and  defended  Moreau,  but  where  Napoleon  took 
his  measure  and  did  not  interfere  with  him.  In  1804,  he 
was  made  one  of  the  first  marshals  of  France  under  the 
new  regime,  and  in  1805  was  decorated  with  the  grand 
eagle  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  In  that  year  Napoleon 
needed  an  able  general  to  keep  in  check  the  Archduke 
Charles  in  Italy  while  he  advanced  through  Germany 
with  the  Grand  Army.  Masse'na  was  chosen  ;  he  kept  the 
Archduke  occupied  till  he  got  news  of  the  surrender  of 
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Ulm,  and  then,  on  October  30,  utterly  defeated  him  in  the 
battle  of  Caldiero.  After  the  peace  of  Presburg  had  been 
signed,  Masse'na  was  ordered  to  take  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  to  place  Joseph  Buonaparte  on 
the  throne.  This  task  done,  Napoleon  summoned  Masse'na 
to  Poland,  where  he  as  usual  distinguished  himself,  and 
where  he  for  the  time  gave  up  his  Eepublican  principles, 
and  was  made  Duke  of  Kivoli.  In  the  campaign  of  1809 
he  covered  himself  with  glory  at  Landshut  and  at  Eck- 
miihl,  and  finally  at  the  little  village  of  Essling,  which  he 
held  with  such  determination  that  Napoleon  had  some 
right  to  call  his  otherwise  complete  defeat  at  Aspern  a 
victory.  When  the  retreat  to  the  Island  of  Lobau  was 
ordered,  it  was  Masse'na  who  covered  the  broken  regi- 
ments and  held  the  tete  du  pont ;  and  on  the  field  of 
Wagram  it  was  Masse'na  who,  though  too  ill  to  ride, 
directed  from  his  carriage  the  movements  of  the  right 
wing  and  recovered  the  honour  of  France.  For  his  great 
services  he  was  created  Prince  of  Essling  and  given  the 
princely  castle  of  Thouars.  He  was  then  ordered  to  Spain 
"  to  drive  the  English  into  the  sea."  The  campaigns  of 
1810  and  1811,  the  advance  to  and  retreat  from  Torres 
Vedras,  are  well  known  from  Napier's  History,  which  does 
full  justice  to  Wellington's  great  opponent.  Masse'na 
himself  ascribed  his  failure  to  the  frequent  disobedience 
of  his  three  subordinate  generals,  Ney,  Eeynier,  and 
Junot,  and  with  some  justice ;  but  he  alone  could  have 
stayed  so  long  before  the  lines,  and  could  have  made  the 
long  halt  at  Sautarem  which  checked  Wellington  so 
thoroughly.  The  retreat  was  as  finely  conducted  as  the 
advance,  and  would  have  been  more  triumphant  had 
Ney  obeyed  orders.  Even  then  he  was  again  ready 
to  try  his  fortunes,  and  nearly  defeated  Wellington  at 
Fuentes  d'Onoro,  though  much  hampered  by  Bessieres. 
Recalled  with  ignominy,  his  prestige  gone,  the  old  mar- 
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shal  felt  he  had  a  right  to  complain  of  Ney  and  Napo- 
leon, and  it  is  said  opened  communications  with  Fouche* 
and  the  remnant  of  the  Republican  party.  Whether  this 
be  true  or  not,  Napoleon,  gave  his  greatest  marshal  no 
more  employment  in  the  field,  but  made  him  merely  com- 
mandant of  the  8th  military  division  with  headquarters 
at  Marseilles.  This  command  he  still  held  at  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Bourbons,  when  Louis  XVIII.  confirmed 
him  hi  it,  and  gave  him  letters  of  naturalisation,  as  the 
great  leader  of  the  French  armies  had  not  ceased  to  be  an 
Italian.  When  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba,  Masse'na, 
probably  by  the  advice  of  Fouche',  kept  Marseilles  quiet 
to  await  events,  the  greatest  service  he  could  do  the 
Eoyalists,  but  afterwards  imputed  to  him  as  a  fault.  After 
the  second  restoration,  Massena  was  summoned  to  sit  on 
the  court  which  tried  Marshal  Ney ;  but,  though  he  had 
been  on  bad  terms  with  that  general  and  attributed  his 
own  disgrace  to  him,  the  old  soldier  would  not  be  his 
comrade's  judge.  This  refusal  was  used  by  the  Royalists 
to  cruelly  attack  the  marshal,  against  whom  they  raked 
up  every  offence  they  could  think  of,  and  whose  victories 
they  forgot.  This  annoyance  shortened  his  life,  and  on 
the  4th  of  April,  1817,  the  old  hero  died.  He  was  buried 
in  Pere  La  Chaise  with  only  the  word  "  Masse'na  "  upon 
his  tombstone. 

In  private  life  indolent,  greedy,  rapacious,  ill-educated, 
morose,  on  the  field  of  battle  Masse'na  was  a  man  of 
genius,  prompt  in  resource,  indefatigable,  perfectly  brave, 
and  never  knowing  when  he  was  beaten.  Italian  he 
always  was  in  his  indolence,  but  in  his  quickness  of 
resource  a  real  compatriot  of  Napoleon  himself. 
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MONCEY. 

MONCEY,  BON  ADRIEN  JEANNOT  DE,  Duke  of  Conegli- 
ano,  and  Marshal  of  France,  was  born  at  Benzanc,on  in 
1754.  He  served  in  the  campaigns  of  1793  and  1794  and 
attained  the  rank  of  general  of  division.  Afterwards  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  campaigns  of  Spain,  Austria, 
and  Italy.  He  was  created*  a  marshal  in  1804,  and  soon 
after  Duke  of  Conegliano.  He  was  also  given  the  grand 
cordon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Under  Louis  XVIII. 
he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  in  1834  was 
appointed  Gouverneur  des  Invalides.  He  died  in  1842. 


MOKTIEE. 

MORTIER,  ^DOUARD    ADOLPHE    CASIMIR   JOSEPH,    Duke 

of  Treviso,  and  Marshal  of  France,  was  born  at  Cateau- 
Cambre'sis,  1768.  He  was  made  general  of  division  in 
1799,  after  serving  seven  years  with  great  distinction  in 
the  principal  campaigns.  In  1803  he  was  ordered  by 
Napoleon  to  take  possession  of  Hanover,  which  he  soon 
accomplished.  In  1804  he  was  created  Marshal  of  France, 
and  in  1805  received  the  grand  cordon  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  In  1805  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
a  corps  d'armte  in  Germany,  and  in  November  of  that 
year  made  a  most  gallant  defence  against  the  Eussian 
General  Kutusof,  who  attacked  him  with  a  force  of  30,000. 
Though  greatly  outnumbered,  Mortier  held  out  till  rein- 
forcements could  come  up.  His  signal  bravery  on  the 
field  of  Friedland  won  him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Treviso. 
In  1808  he  assisted  at  the  siege  of  Saragossa,  and  was 
successful  at  Ocana  and  Gebora.  He  took  part  in  the 
Russian  campaign  of  1812  ;  and  it  was  he  whom  Napoleon 
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commissioned  to  blow  up  the  Kremlin.  To  the  last,  in 
1814,  he  strove  to  keep  back  the  Allies  from  Paris,  and 
failing  made  his  submission  to  Louis  XVIII.  He  took 
service  with  Louis  Philippe  after  the  revolution  of  1830, 
and  while  accompanying  the  King  to  a  review  was  one 
of  the  victims  of  Fieschi's  infernal  machine. 


MURAT. 

MURAT,  JOACHIM  (1768-1815),  King  of  Naples,  and  a 
celebrated  French  cavalry  leader,  was,  according  to  most 
accounts,  the  youngest  son  of  an  innkeeper  at  Bastide 
Fortuniere  in  the  Department  of  Lot,  France,  and  was 
born  in  1768 ;  but  by  his  own  account  his  father  was 
a  well-to-do  farmer  of  that  place.  This  is  most  probably 
the  truth,  as,  after  being  educated  at  a  seminary  at 
Cahors,  he  was  entered  at  the  University  of  Thoulouse, 
where  he  studied  canon  law.  He  was  intended  for  the 
priesthood,  but  led  a  reckless  life,  and,  after  spending  all 
his  money,  enlisted  in  a  cavalry  regiment.  He  had 
attained  the  rank  of  marechal  des  logis  in  1789,  and 
was  the  recognised  leader  of  the  young  soldiers  from  his 
great  prowess  in  all  athletics  and  feats  of  daring.  His 
influence  was  so  great  and  so  prejudicial  to  authority  that 
he  received  unlimited  leave  of  absence  in  1790.  In 
November,  1791,  he  was  elected  by  the  Department  of  Lot 
a  member  of  the  garde  constitutionelle  of  the  King.  In 
May,  1792,  the  garde  was  disbanded,  bu,t  Murat  had 
shown  such  advanced  principles  that  he  was  at  once 
appointed  sub-lieutenant  in  the  chasseurs  d  cheval,  and 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  aide-de-camp  to  General 
Hue*.  He  was  rapidly  promoted  to  be  captain  and  major 
in  the  21st  chasseurs,  but  after  Thermidor  found  himself 
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looked  upon  with  suspicion  on  account  of  his  former 
advanced  Republican  sentiments.  He  was  recalled  from 
the  front,  and  happened  to  be  wandering  about  Paris  in 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1795,  like  another  unemployed 
officer,  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  whose  acquaintance  he  made 
and  whose  friendship  he  won.  When  Buonaparte  was 
requested  by  Barras  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  Con- 
vention in  Vende'miaire,  1795,  he  at  once  called  Murat  to 
his  side  and  commissioned  him  to  bring  up  from  Sevres 
the  artillery  with  which  the  sections  were  shot  down. 
His  services  on  this  occasion  were  recognised  by  his 
receiving  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  21st  chasseurs 
and  the  appointment  of  first  aide-de-camp  to  General 
Buonaparte  in  Italy.  In  the  first  battles  of  the  famous 
campaign  of  1796,  Montenotte,  Ceva,  Dego,  and  Hondo vi, 
Murat  so  greatly  distinguished  himself  that  he  was 
chosen  to  carry  the  flags  taken  from  the  enemy  to  Paris. 
He  was  promoted  to  be  general  of  brigade,  and  returned 
to  Italy  in  time  to  be  of  essential  service  to  Buonaparte  at 
Bassano  and  Corona,  and  Fort  St.  Georges,  where  he  was 
wounded.  He  was  then  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to 
Genoa,  but  returned  in  time  to  be  present  at  EivolL  In 
the  advance  into  the  Tyrol  in  the  summer  of  1797  he  com- 
manded the  vanguard  and  by  his  passage  of  the  Taglia- 
mento  hurried  on  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben.  In  1798 
he  was  for  a  short  time  commandant  at  Eome  and  then 
accompanied  Buonaparte  to  Egypt.  At  the  battle  of  the 
Pyramids  he  led  his  first  famous  cavalry  charge,  and  so 
distinguished  himself  in  Syria  that  he  was  made  general 
of  division.  He  returned  to  France  with  Buonaparte,  and 
on  the  18th  Brumaire  led  into  the  Orangerie  of  St.  Cloud 
the  sixty  grenadiers  whose  appearance  broke  up  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred.  He  was,  after  the  success 
of  the  coup  d'dtat,  made  commandant  of  the  Consular 
Guard,  and  in  January,  1800,  married  Marie  Annonciade 
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Caroline  Buonaparte,  the  youngest  sister  of  the  First  Con- 
sul. He  commanded  the  French  cavalry  in  the  battle 
of  Marengo,  and  was  afterwards  made  governor  in  the 
Cisalpine  Republic.  He  was  made  a  Marshal  of  France 
in  1804 ;  he  was  titular  governor  of  Paris,  was  invested 
with  the  grand  eagle  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
appointed  Grand  Admiral  of  France  with  the  title  of  prince 
in  1805.  He  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  Grand  Army 
in  the  German  campaign  of  1805,  and  was  so  conspicuous 
at  Austerlitz  that  Napoleon  made  him  Grand  Duke  of 
Berg  and  Cleves.  He  commanded  the  cavalry  at  Jena, 
Eylau,and  Friedland,  and  in  1808  was  made  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  French  armies  in  Spain.  He  entered 
Madrid  on  the  25th  of  March,  and  did  much  to  hurry  on 
the  Spanish  policy  of  Napoleon.  The  inhabitants  of 
Madrid  showed  their  hatred  of  the  French  by  murdering, 
on  the  2d  of  May,  all  the  wounded  or  isolated  Frenchmen 
they  could  find.  Murat  put  down  the  riot  vigorously, 
but  not  cruelly :  158  Spaniards  fell  to  500  Frenchmen ; 
and  he  hoped  for  the  throne  of  Spain  as  his  reward.  But 
the  throne  of  Spain  was  given  to  Joseph  Buonaparte, 
and  Murat  received  Joseph's  former  kingdom  of 
Naples. 

King  Joachim  Napoleon,  as  he  called  himself,  entered 
Naples  in  September,  1808,  and  soon  won  great  popularity 
by  his  handsome  presence  and  his  gaiety  of  manner.  He 
took  Capri  from  the  English,  and  organised  a  Neapoli- 
tan army  of  80,000  infantry  and  10,000  cavalry.  But 
his  attention  was  not  confined  to  military  matters;  he 
effected  other  great  reforms  in  finally  abolishing  all  relics 
of  feudalism  and  putting  down  brigandage.  Unfortunately 
much  injustice  was  done  by  General  Manhes  in  this  last 
reform,  which  seriously  affected  Murat's  popularity  in 
Calabria.  He  was  not  present  at  Aspern  or  Wagram,  but 
once  more  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  Grand  Army  in 
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the  Russian  campaign  of  1812.  He  manifested  his  usual 
valour  in  the  disastrous  retreat ;  but,  being  offended  by 
Napoleon,  he  suddenly  threw  up  his  command  and  left 
for  Naples.  He  then  began  to  intrigue  with  Austria. 
Whether  it  was  that  he  hoped  to  escape  from  a  doubtful 
cause,  or  that  he  was  really  offended  by  Napoleon's  pref- 
erence for  Eugene  Beauharnais  is  not  known;  but  in 
March,  1813,  he  sent  Prince  Cariati  to  Vienna  to  declare 
that  he  would  surrender  his  claims  to  Sicily  if  Austria 
would  guarantee  Naples  to  him.  In  January,  1814,  the 
alliance  with  Austria  was  declared  by  Murat's  seizing  the 
principality  of  Benevento  while  Austria  promised  him 
Ancona  for  a  force  of  30,000  men.  At  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  his  independence  was  attacked  by  Talleyrand, 
who  was  his  personal  enemy ;  and  it  was  as  much  from 
distrust  of  Austria  as  anything  else  that  he  declared  in 
March,  1815,  that  he  intended  to  restore  the  unity  and 
independence  of  Italy.  He  had  hoped  that  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  the  English  general,  would  have  supported 
him,  but  in  vain.  The  Austrians  steadily  advanced, 
and  on  the  2d  of  May  he  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat 
at  Tolentino.  With  difficulty  he  escaped  and  reached 
France  on  the  27th  of  May.  He  offered  his  sword  to 
Napoleon,  who  indignantly  refused  his  offer,  and  he  then 
hid  in  seclusion  near  Toulon  with  a  price  upon  his  head. 
After  Waterloo  he  was  refused  asylum  in  England,  and 
went  to  Corsica,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  few  rash  spirits 
who  urged  him  to  strike  another  blow  for  his  kingdom  of 
Naples.  He  refused  an  offer  of  asylum  from  Metter- 
nich,  and  started  with  six  ships.  By  a  great  mistake  he 
landed  in  Calabria,  where  he  was  hated  for  the  cruelty 
of  Manhes;  on  the  6th  of  October,  his  ships  deserted 
him,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  captain  named 
Trenta-Capilli,  whose  brother  had  been  executed  by 
Manhes.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  Fort  of  Pizzo,  and 
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on  the  13th  of  October,  1815,  was  tried  by  court-martial 
under  a  law  of  his  own  for  disturbing  the  public  peace, 
and  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  in  half  an  hour.  After 
writing  a  touching  letter  of  farewell  to  his  wife  and 
children,  he  bravely  met  his  fate,  and  was  buried  at 
Pizzo. 

As  a  king,  much  good  can  be  said  of  him ;  by  his  valour 
he  had  risen  from  nothing  to  royalty,  and,  instead  of 
being  careless  of  the  good  of  his  adopted  country,  showed 
himself  to  be  a  truly  wise  king.  As  a  general,  he  was 
the  most  dashing  cavalry  leader  of  the  age,  and,  as 
he  himself  said,  his  presence  at  Waterloo  would  have 
given  more  concentrated  power  to  the  French  cavalry 
charges,  and  possibly  success.  As  a  man,  he  was  rash, 
hot-tempered,  and  impetuously  brave ;  he  was  adored 
by  his  troopers,  who  followed  their  idol,  the  "golden 
eagle,"  into  the  most  terrible  fire  and  against  the  most 
terrible  odds. 


NEY. 

NET,  MICHEL  (1769-1815),  one  of  the  bravest  of 
Napoleon's  marshals,  was  born  at  Saarlouis  on  January 
10,  1769.  His  father,  who  had  been  a  soldier,  gave  him  a 
fairly  good  education,  and  obtained  for  him  an  appoint- 
ment in  some  neighbouring  mines.  But  his  heart  was 
set  on  the  army,  and  in  1787  he  went  to  Metz  and  en- 
listed in  a  regiment  of  hussars.  But  for  the  Eevolution 
he  could  never  have  become  more  than  a  sergeant,  but 
in  the  new  state  of  things  he  was  elected  a  lieutenant 
and  afterwards  (1792)  captain.  He  was  aide-de-camp 
to  General  Lamarque  in  March,  1793,  and  soon  after 
became  lieutenant-colonel,  when  Kldber  perceived  his 
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eminent  military  ability,  and  made  him  adjutant-general 
in  August,  1794.  He  was  promoted  colonel  in  September ; 
and  his  merits  were  so  great  that  Jourdan  and  Kle'ber 
actually  quarrelled  over  who  should  have  the  advantage 
of  his  services.  In  February,  1795,  he  might  have  be- 
come general  of  brigade,  but  modestly  refused  the  rank, 
alleging  his  own  unworthiness.  He  commanded  the 
advance-guard  of  Kle'ber  at  the  battle  of  Altenkirchen, 
and  was  made  general  of  brigade  on  the  field  of  Forcheim. 
He  then  commanded  the  right  wing  of  Hoche's  army, 
and  in  1798  took  Mannheim.  Sent  next  to  Switzerland, 
he  there  reorganised  Masse'na's  cavalry,  and  immensely 
distinguished  himself  in  Masse'na's  campaign,  in  which 
he  was  three  times  wounded  and  after  which  he  was 
made  general  of  division.  In  1799  he  commanded  on 
the  Ehine,  and  by  his  skilful  operations  obtained  the 
armistice  during  which  the  coup  d'etat  of  Brumaire  took 
place.  In  1801  he  was  present  at  Hohenlinden ;  and  in 
May,  1802,  he  married  Mademoiselle  Auguie,  whom 
Josephine  had  chosen  for  him  at  Buonaparte's  request. 
He  became  inspector-general  of  cavalry,  and,  after  a  short 
residence  as  minister  in  Switzerland,  commandant  of  the 
camp  of  Montreuil.  It  was  there  that  in  the  name  of 
the  army  he  begged  Napoleon  to  declare  himself  Emperor ; 
and  on  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  he  was  made  Mar- 
shal of  France  and  received  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  In  1805  he  commanded  the  6th  corps  of  the 
Grand  Army,  and  by  his  victory  at  Elchingen,  for  which 
he  was  made  Duke  of  Elchingen,  secured  the  surrender  of 
General  Mack  at  Ulm.  He  was  then  ordered  on  the 
upper  Adige,  and  missed  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  but  was 
present  at  Jena  and  Eylau,  and  was  so  instrumental  in 
winning  the  battle  of  Friedland  that  Napoleon  called  him 
brave  des  braves,  and  gave  him  the  grand  eagle  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  In  1808  he  was  ordered  to  Spain 
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with  the  6th  corps,  and  received  the  command  of  Galicia, 
which  he  managed  to  keep  in  subjection  to  the  French, 
in  spite  of  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country.  In 
1810,  in  command  of  a  corps  d'armee  under  Masse"na,  he 
advanced  into  Portugal ;  but  he  was  so  disgusted  at  being 
under  the  command  of  Masse'iia  that  perpetual  quarrels 
resulted ;  and  not  only  were  the  French  defeated  at 
Busaco,  but  Ney,  when  conducting  the  last  column  on  the 
retreat  from  Torres  Vedras,  received  more  than  one 
repulse  from  Lord  Wellington  at  Pombal,  Eedinha,  and 
Foz  d'Aronce.  For  his  opposition  to  Massdna,  Ney 
was  recalled  from  Spain,  but  received  command  of  the 
3d  corps  in  the  Grand  Army  of  1812.  At  the  battle  of 
Moskwa  he  so  distinguished  himself  that  he  was  made 
Prince  of  the  Moskwa  on  the  field,  and  in  the  disastrous 
retreat  from  Moscow  it  was  Ney  who  commanded  the 
rearguard  and  kept  the  relics  of  the  Grand  Army  together. 
He  served  at  Liitzen  and  Leipsic  and  in  the  last  defen- 
sive campaign  of  1814,  and  with  Macdonald  remained 
faithful  to  Napoleon  to  the  last.  At  the  restoration  he 
was  made  a  peer,  and  in  1815  was  given  command  of 
the  army  sent  to  check  Napoleon  on  escaping  from  Elba. 
But  the  sight  of  the  old  colours  and  of  his  old  master  was 
too  much  for  him,  and  he  led  his  troops  over  to  Napo- 
leon's side.  In  the  Flemish  campaign  he  fought  the 
battle  of  Quatre-Bras  against  the  English  on  the  same 
day  that  Napoleon  defeated  the  Prussians  at  Ligny  ;  and 
at  Waterloo  he  led  in  person  the  last  charge  of  the  Old 
Guard.  He  made  no  attempts  to  leave  France,  and  was 
arrested  as  a  traitor ;  on  December  5,  he  was  found 
guilty  of  high  treason  by  the  House  of  Peers  by  one 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  votes  to  seventeen,  and  two  days 
later  he  was  shot  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg. 
His  execution  caused  a  cry  of  horror;  while  no  one 
would  have  regretted  the  death  of  Fouche*  or  many  other 
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of  the  innumerable  traitors,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  Ney 
was  chosen  to  suffer,  whose  honesty  was  well  known,  and 
had  only  once  failed  him. 

The  character  of  Ney  was  that  of  a  simple  soldier, 
intensely  brave ;  though  without  the  rash  impetuosity  of 
a  Murat,  he  was  yet  as  modest  as  he  was  brave ;  as  a  gen- 
eral, his  conduct  of  the  two  retreats  from  Portugal  and 
Russia  are  his  chief  titles  to  fame,  and  if  he  was  not  faith- 
ful to  the  Bourbons,  he  paid  with  his  life  for  his  defection. 


SOULT. 

SOULT,  NICOLAS  JEAN  DE  DIEU,  Duke  of  Dalmatia, 
and  Marshal  of  France  (1769-1851),  was  born  at  St. 
Amans-la-Bastide  (now  in  the  Department  of  the  Tarn), 
on  March  29,  1769,  and  was  the  elder  son  of  a  country 
notary  of  that  place.  He  was  fairly  well  educated  and 
intended  for  the  bar ;  but  his  father's  death  when  he  was 
still  a  boy  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  seek  his  fortune, 
and  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  regiment  of  royal 
infantry  in  1785.  His  superior  education  insured  his 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  sergeant  after  six  years'  service, 
and  in  July,  1791,  he  became  instructor  to  the  first  bat- 
talion of  volunteers  of  the  Bas-Rhin.  He  served  with 
his  battalion  in  1792,  and  rapidly  rose  to  the  position  of 
adjutant-general,  colonel,  and  chief  of  staff  to  General 
Lefebvre.  Soult  it  was  who  practically  directed  the 
operations  of  Lefebvre's  diversion  in  1794,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Fleurus  he  was  promoted  general  of  brigade  by 
the  representatives  on  mission.  For  the  next  five  years 
he  was  constantly  employed  in  Germany  under  Jourdan, 
Moreau,  Kle'ber,  and  Lefebvre.  The  attack  of  the  French 
left  at  the  battle  of  Altenkirchen,  which  won  the  day,  was 
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directed  by  Soult,  and  in  1799  he  was  promoted  general 
of  division  and  ordered  to  proceed  to  Switzerland.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  he  laid  the  foundations  of  his 
military  fame,  and  he  particularly  distinguished  himself 
in  Massdna's  great  Swiss  campaign,  and  especially  at  the 
battle  of  Zurich.  He  accompanied  Massdna  to  Genoa, 
and  acted  as  his  principal  lieutenant  throughout  the 
protracted  siege  of  that  city,  during  which  he  operated 
with  a  detached  force  outside  of  the  walls,  and  after  many 
successful  actions  he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at 
Monte  Cretto  on  the  13th  of  April,  1800.  The  victory  of 
Marengo  restored  his  freedom,  and  he  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples; 
and  in  1802  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  four  generals  of 
the  guard  of  the  consuls.  Though  he  was  one  of  those 
generals  who  had  served  under  Moreau,  and  therefore,  as 
a  rule,  disliked  and  despised  Napoleon,  Soult  had  the 
wisdom  to  show  his  devotion  to  the  ruling  power;  in 
consequence  he  was,  in  August,  1803,  appointed  to  the 
command  in  chief  of  the  camp  at  Boulogne,  and  in  May, 
1804,  he  was  made  one  of  the  first  marshals  of  France. 
When  Napoleon  decided  to  lead  the  troops  of  the  camp  of 
Boulogne  to  Germany,  Soult  took  command  of  the  right 
wing,  and  it  was  by  his  capture  of  the  heights  of  Pratzen 
that  the  great  battle  of  Austerlitz  was  decided.  He 
played  a  great  part  in  all  the  famous  battles  of  the  Grand 
Army  except  the  battle  of  Friedland  ;  and  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace  of  Tilsit  he  returned  to  France  and 
was  created  Duke  of  Dalmatia.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  2d  corps  of  the  army 
with  which  Napoleon  intended  to  conquer  Spain,  and 
after  winning  the  battle  of  Gamonal  he  was  detailed  by 
the  Emperor  to  pursue  Sir  John  Moore,  whom  he  only 
caught  up  with  at  Corunna.  For  the  next  four  years 
Soult  remained  in  Spain.  In  1809,  after  his  defeat  by 
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Sir  John  Moore,  he  invaded  Portugal  and  took  Oporto, 
but,  deluded  by  the  idea  of  becoming  King  of  Portugal,  he 
neglected  to  advance  upon  Lisbon,  and  was  eventually 
dislodged  from  Portugal  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  After 
the  battle  of  Talavera  he  was  made  major-general  of  the 
troops  in  Spain,  and  on  the  12th  of  November,  1809,  won 
the  great  victory  of  Ocana.  In  1810  he  invaded  Anda- 
lusia, which  he  speedily  reduced,  with  the  exception  of 
Cadiz.  In  1811  he  marched  north  into  Estremadura, 
and  took  Badajoz ;  and  when  the  Anglo-Portuguese  army 
laid  siege  to  it,  he  marched  to  its  rescue,  and  fought  the 
famous  battle  of  Albuera  (16th  May).  In  1812,  however, 
he  was  obliged,  after  Wellington's  great  victory  of  Sala- 
manca, to  evacuate  Andalusia,  and  was  soon  after  recalled 
from  Spain  at  the  request  of  Joseph  Buonaparte,  with 
whom  he  had  always  disagreed.  In  March,  1813,  he 
assumed  command  of  the  4th  corps  of  the  Grand  Army, 
and  commanded  the  centre  at  Liitzen  and  Bautzen ;  but 
he  was  soon  sent  with  unlimited  powers  to  the  south  of 
France  to  try  to  repair  the  damages  done  by  the  great 
defeat  of  Vittoria.  His  campaign  there  is  the  finest  proof 
of  his  genius  as  a  general,  although  he  was  repeatedly  de- 
feated by  the  English  under  Wellington ;  for  his  soldiers 
were  but  raw  conscripts,  while  those  of  Wellington  were 
the  veterans  of  many  campaigns. 

Such  was  the  military  career  of  Marshal  Soult.  His 
political  career  was  by  no  means  so  creditable.  After 
the  first  abdication  of  Napoleon  he  declared  himself  a 
Eoyalist,  received  the  order  of  St.  Louis,  and  acted  as 
minister  of  war  from  3d  of  December,  1814,  to  llth  of 
March,  1815.  When  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba, 
Soult  at  once  declared  himself  a  Buonapartist,  and  acted 
as  major-general  to  the  Emperor  in  the  campaign  of 
Waterloo.  For  this  conduct  he  was  exiled,  but  not  for 
long;  for  in  1819  he  was  recalled  and  in  1820  again  made 
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a  Marshal  of  France.  He  once  more  tried  to  show  himself 
a  fervent  Royalist,  and  was  made  a  peer  in  1827.  After 
the  revolution  of  1830  he  made  out  that  he  was  a  par- 
tisan of  Louis  Philippe  and  constitutional  royalty,  and 
served  as  minister  of  war  from  1830  to  1834,  and  as 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  London  for  the  coronation 
of  Victoria  in  1838,  and  again  as  minister  of  war  from 
1840  to  1844.  In  1848,  when  Louis  Philippe  was  over- 
thrown, Soult  again  declared  himself  a  Republican.  He 
died  at  his  castle  of  Soultberg  near  his  birthplace,  in 
1851. 


VICTOR 

VICTOR,  CLAUDE  PERRIN,  Duke  of  Belluno,  and  Marshal 
of  France,  was  born  December  7,  1764,  at  Lamarche  in 
the  Department  of  Vosges,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
enlisted  as  a  drummer  in  a  regiment  of  artillery.  He 
received  his  discharge  after  eight  years  of  service  as  a 
common  soldier,  but  re-enlisted  in  1792,  and  having  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Buonaparte  by  his  able  conduct  at 
the  siege  of  Toulon,  1793,  was  promoted  through  his  in- 
fluence at  the  close  of  that  year.  In  the  Italian  cam- 
paigns of  1796-97,  and  1799-1800,  he  commanded  the 
vanguard,  and,  aided  by  the  favour  of  Napoleon,  who  threw 
opportunities  in  his  way,  displayed  great  skill  and  extreme 
daring  on  numerous  occasions.  At  Marengo  he  maintained 
such  an  obstinate  resistance  for  eight  hours  to  the 
overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy  that  the  expected 
reinforcement  had  time  to  arrive  and  convert  the  im- 
minent victory  of  the  Austrians  into  a  crushing  defeat. 
In  1806  he  commanded  with  distinction  a  corps  cFarmee 
in  the  Prussian  and  Russian  campaigns ;  and  though 
captured  in  1807  by  Schill's  partisans,  he  was  exchanged 
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(for  Blucher)  in  time  to  win  on  the  bloody  field  of 
Friedland  the  baton  of  Marshal  of  France  and  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Belluno.  As  governor  of  Berlin,  he  gained  the 
esteem  of  the  Prussians  by  his  dignity  and  moderation, 
and  in  1808  he  was  sent  to  command  the  1st  corps  d'ar- 
mee  in  Spain.  Here  he  gained  several  victories,  notably 
over  Blake  at  Espinosa  and  Cuesta  at  Medellin,  but  was 
defeated  by  Wellington  in  the  obstinate  battle  of  Ta- 
lavera,  and  again  by  Sir  Thomas  Graham  at  Barrosa. 

After  a  fruitless  blockade  of  Cadiz,  he  was  recalled  to 
command  the  9th  corps  d'armee  in  the  Eussian  campaign 
of  1812  ;  and,  though  occasionally  defeated  in  his  many 
contests  with  the  Russians,  his  general  conduct  and  sue-, 
cess  were  worthy  of  his  previous  high  reputation.  When 
the  Allies  in  overwhelming  numbers  were  closing  around 
France,  Victor  appeared  prominently  in  the  forefront  of 
the  defence,  made  a  valiant  stand  at  the  passes  of  the 
Vosges,  and  retook  St.  Dizier  and  Brienne  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet ;  but  his  neglecting  to  occupy  the  bridge  at 
Montereau  was  a  fault  which  Napoleon  could  not  pass 
over,  and  he  was  deposed  in  favour  of  Gerard.  Notwith- 
standing this  disgrace,  he  persisted  in  remaining  with  the 
army,  and  his  zeal  for  his  country  suffered  no  diminution, 
as  his  energetic  conduct  at  subsequent  minor  combats, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Craonne,  sufficiently  proved.  A 
severe  wound  which  he  received  at  this  battle  brought  his 
military  career  to  a  close ;  and,  had  it  chanced  to  be  mor- 
tal, the  character  of  Victor  would  have  stood  out  in  bold 
relief  on  the  page  of  history  as  an  able  soldier,  a  faithful 
friend  and  follower,  and  a  sterling  patriot.  But,  though 
not  mortal  in  a  physical  sense,  it  brought  death  to  his 
hitherto  spotless  reputation ;  for  the  sicktening  ardour  of 
his  professions  of  loyalty  to  the  Bourbons  and  his  vile 
calumniations  of  the  now  fallen  chief  to  whom  he  wholly 
owed  his  rise  displayed  the  foulest  ingratitude. 
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Victor's  servile  attachment  to  Louis  XVIII.,  however, 
gained  him  a  peerage  and  other  honours ;  but  the  readiness 
with  which  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  military 
commission  appointed  to  try  such  of  his  old  companions- 
in-arms  as  had  deserted  to  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred 
Days  brought  upon  him  merited  obloquy.  He  was  min- 
ister of  war  in  1821-23,  second  in  command  in  the 
Peninsula  in  1823,  and  was  afterward  accredited  as 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Vienna.  The  Austrian  court 
refused  to  receive  him  unless  he  laid  aside  his  ducal  title ; 
and  this  question  of  etiquette  gave  rise  to  so  much 
vehement  discussion  that  the  good  understanding  of  the 
two  countries  was  for  a  time  endangered.  He  died  at 
Paris,  March  1,  1841. 


MACDONALD. 

MACDONALD,  ETIENNE  JACQUES  JOSEPH  ALEXANDRE, 
(1765-1840),  Duke  of  Taranto,  and  Marshal  of  France, 
was  born  at  Sancerre  on  November  17,  1765.  His  father 
came  of  an  old  Jacobite  family,  which  had  followed 
James  II.  to  France,  and  was  a  near  relation  of  the  cele- 
brated Flora  Macdonald  (1722-90),  the  heroine  whose 
fidelity  and  courage  were  at  one  critical  period  the  sole 
means  by  which  Prince  Charles  Edward  was  enabled  to 
elude  his  enemies  after  the  defeat  of  Culloden.  In  1784 
Macdonald  joined  the  legion  raised  by  the  second  marshal, 
Maillebois,  to  support  the  revolutionary  party  in  Holland 
against  the  Prussians ;  and  after  it  was  disbanded,  he 
received  a  commission  in  the  regiment  of  Dillon.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Eevolution,  the  regiment  of  Dillon 
remained  eminently  loyal,  nearly  all  the  officers  emigrat- 
ing with  the  Princes  with  the  exception  of  Macdonald, 
who  was  in  love  with  a  Mademoiselle  Jacob,  whose  father 
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was  enthusiastic  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Revolution.  His 
love  was  successful ;  and  directly  after  his  marriage  he 
was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  General  Dumouriez.  He 
also  distinguished  himself  at  Jemappes,  and  was  promoted 
colonel  in  1794.  He  refused  to  desert  to  the  Austrians 
with  Dumouriez,  and  as  a  reward  was  made  general  of 
brigade  and  appointed  to  command  the  leading  brigade 
in  Pichegru's  invasion  of  Holland.  His  knowledge  of 
the  country  proved  most  useful,  and  he  was  instru- 
mental in  the  capture  of  the  Dutch  fleet  by  the  French 
hussars.  In  1797  he  was  made  general  of  division,  and 
transferred  first  to  the  Army  of  the  Ehine,  and  then  to 
the  Army  of  Italy.  When  he  reached  Italy,  the  peace  of 
Campo-Formio  had  been  signed,  and  General  Buonaparte 
had  returned  to  France ;  but  under  the  direction  of 
Berthier,  Macdonald  first  occupied  Eome,  of  which  he 
was  made  governor,  and  then,  in  conjunction  with  Cham- 
pionnet,  he  defeated  General  Mack,  and  revolutionised 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  under  the  title  of  the  Partheno- 
psean  Eepublic.  When  Suwaroff  invaded  northern  Italy 
and  was  winning  back  the  conquests  of  Buonaparte,  General 
Macdonald  collected  all  the  troops  in  the  peninsula  and 
moved  northward.  With  but  30,000  men,  he  attacked  at 
the  Trebbia  Suwaroff,  with  50,000,  and  after  three  days' 
fighting,  during  which  he  held  the  Eussians  at  bay  and 
gave  time  for  Moreau  to  come  up,  he  retired  in  good 
order  to  Genoa.  After  this  gallant  behaviour  he  was  made 
governor  of  Versailles,  and  acquiesced  in,  if  he  did  not 
co-operate  in,  the  events  of  the  18th  Brumaire.  In  1800 
he  received  command  of  the  army  in  Switzerland,  which 
was  to  maintain  communications  between  the  armies 
of  Germany  and  Italy.  He  carried  out  his  orders  to 
the  letter ;  and  at  last,  in  the  winter  of  1800-1,  he 
was  ordered  to  march  over  the  Splugen  Pass.  This 
achievement  is  described  by  Matthieu  Dumas,  who  was 
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chief  of  his  staff,  and  is  at  least  as  noteworthy  as 
Buonaparte's  famous  passage  of  the  St.  Bernard  before 
Marengo,  though  followed  by  no  such  successful  battle. 
On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  married  the  widow  of  General 
Joubert,  and  was  appointed  a  French  plenipotentiary  in 
Denmark.  Returning  in  1805,  he  associated  himself 
with  Moreau,  and  incurred  the  dislike  of  Napoleon,  who 
did  not  include  him  in  his  first  creation  of  marshals. 
Till  1809  he  remained  without  employment ;  but  in  that 
year  Napoleon,  hard  pressed  at  Aspern,  gave  Macdonald 
the  command  of  a  division  in  the  army  of  the  Viceroy 
of  Italy,  which  was  to  march  from  Italy  to  his  help.  He 
led  the  army  from  Italy  till  its  junction  with  Napoleon, 
and  at  Wagram  commanded  the  attack  on  the  Austrian 
centre  which  won  the  victory.  Napoleon  made  him 
Marshal  of  France  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  presently 
created  him  Duke  of  Taranto.  In  1810  he  served  in 
Spain,  and  in  1812  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the 
Grand  Army  for  Russia.  After  sharing  in  the  battles  of 
Liitzen  and  Bautzen,  he  was  ordered  to  invade  Silesia, 
where  Blucher  defeated  him  with  great  loss  at  the 
Katzbach.  After  the  terrible  battle  of  Leipsic,  he  was 
ordered,  with  Prince  Poniatowski,  to  cover  the  evacuation 
of  Leipsic;  and  after  the  blowing  up  of  the  bridge,  he 
managed  to  swim  the  Elster,  while  Poniatowski  was 
drowned.  During  the  defensive  campaign  of  1814, 
Macdonald  again  distinguished  himself,  and  was  one  of 
the  marshals  sent  by  Napoleon  to  take  his  abdication  in 
favour  of  his  son  to  Paris.  When  all  were  deserting 
their  old  master,  Macdonald  remained  faithful  to  him. 
Macdonald  was  directed  by  Napoleon  to  give  in  his 
adherence  to  the  new  regime,  and  was  presented  by  him 
with  the  sabre  of  Murad  Bey  for  his  fidelity.  He  was  made 
peer  of  France  at  the  restoration,  and,  once  having  passed 
his  word  to  the  new  order  of  things,  remained  faithful 
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during  the  Hundred  Days.  In  1816  he  became  chan- 
cellor of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  —  a  post  he  held  till  1831, 
and  took  great  part  in  the  discussions  in  the  House  of 
Peers.  In  1823  he  married  Mademoiselle  de  Bourgony, 
and  at  last  had  a  son,  Alexandre,  who  succeeded,  on  his 
death  in  1840,  as  Duke  of  Taranto.  From  1830  his  life 
was  spent  in  retirement  at  his  country  place,  Courcelles. 
Macdonald  had  none  of  the  military  genius  which  dis- 
tinguished Davoust,  Massdna,  and  especially  Ney,  nor  of 
that  military  science  conspicuous  in  Marmont  and  St. 
Cyr ;  but  nevertheless  his  campaign  in  Switzerland  gives 
him  rank  far  superior  to  such  mere  generals  of  division 
as  Oudinot  and  Dupont.  This  capacity  for  independent 
command  made  Napoleon,  in  spite  of  his  defeats  at  the 
Trebbia  and  the  Katzbach,  trust  him  with  large  corps 
(Earmle  till  the  end  of  his  career.  As  a  man,  Ms  char- 
acter cannot  be  spoken  of  too  highly ;  no  stain  of  cruelty 
or  faithlessness  rests  on  him.  He  retained  always  the 
frank  honour  of  a  soldier  of  fortune ;  but  he  never  forgot 
that  he  was  a  gentleman,  or  disgraced  the  new  nobility 
of  Napoleon  by  ridiculous  pretensions. 


MARMONT. 

MARMONT,  AUGUSTE  FRE"DE"RIC  Louis  VIESSE  DE  (1774- 
1852),  Duke  of  Ragusa,  and  Marshal  of  France,  one  of 
Napoleon's  earliest  friends  and  most  trusted  generals, 
-was  born  at  Chatillon-sur-Seine  on  July  20,  1774.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  ex-officer  in  the  army  who  belonged 
to  the  petite  noblesse,  and  had  adopted  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution.  His  love  of  soldiering  soon  showing  itself, 
his  father  took  him  to  Dijon  to  learn  mathematics  prior 
to  entering  the  artillery ;  and  there  he  made  the  acquaint- 
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ance  of  Buonaparte,  which  he  renewed  after  obtaining  his 
commission,  when  he  served  at  Toulon.  The  acquaint- 
ance ripened  into  intimacy ;  Marmont  became  General 
Buonaparte's  aide-de-camp,  and  accompanied  him  to  Italy 
and  Egypt,  winning  distinction  and  promotion  as  general 
of  brigade.  In  1799  he  left  Egypt  with  Buonaparte  to  the 
mercy  of  the  English ;  he  was  present  at  the  revolution  of 
the  18th  Brumaire,  and  organised  the  artillery  for  the 
expedition  to  Italy,  which  he  commanded  with  great  effect 
at  Marengo.  For  this  he  was  at  once  made  general  of 
division.  In  1801  he  became  inspector-general  of  artillery, 
and  in  1804  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  In 
1805  he  received  command  of  a  corps  with  which  he  did 
good  service  at  Ulm.  He  was  then  directed  to  occupy 
Dalmatia  with  his  army ;  he  defeated  the  Russians  on 
October  30  at  Castel  Nuovo,  and  occupied  Ragusa.  The 
next  five  years  were  the  most  creditable  in  his  life ;  he 
was  both  military  and  civil  governor  of  Dalmatia,  and 
has  still  left  traces  there,  both  in  great  public  works  and 
in  the  memories  of  the  people.  In  1807  he  was  made 
Duke  of  Ragusa,  and  in  1809,  being  summoned  to  the 
help  of  Napoleon,  who  was  closely  beset  in  the  Island  of 
Lobau,  earned  the  marshal's  baton  by  his  conduct  at 
Wagram.  In  July,  1810,  he  was  hastily  summoned  from 
the  palace,  where  he  lived  in  Eastern  luxury,  to  succeed 
Masse'na  in  command  of  the  French  Army  in  the  north  of 
Spain,  called  the  Army  of  Portugal.  The  skill  with  which 
he  manoeuvred  this  army  during  the  year  that  he  com- 
manded it  has  always  been  acknowledged.  His  relief  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  the  autumn  of  1811,  in  spite  of  the 
presence  of  the  English  Army,  was  a  great  feat ;  and  in  the 
tactics  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Salamanca  he  had 
the  best  of  it.  The  extension  of  his  left  on  the  22d  of 
July,  1812,  was,  however,  fatal ;  and  its  result  was  the 
great  defeat  of  Salamanca,  in  which  Marmont  was  severely 
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wounded  in  the  right  arm  and  side.  He  retired  to  France 
to  recover,  and  was  still  hardly  cured  when  in  April,  1813, 
Napoleon  gave  him  command  of  the  6th  corps.  With  it 
he  served  in  the  battles  of  Liitzen,  Bautzen,  and  Dresden, 
and  throughout  the  great  defensive  campaign  of  1814, 
until  the  last  desperate  battle  before  the  walls  of  Paris, 
from  which  he  drew  back  his  forces  to  the  commanding 
position  of  Essonne.  Here  he  had  20,000  men  in 
splendid  condition,  and  was  the  pivot  of  all  thoughts. 
Napoleon  said  of  Essonne,  "C'est  Ik  que  viendront 
s'addresser  toutes  les  intrigues,  toutes  les  trahisons ;  aussi 
y  ai-je  place*  Marmont,  mon  enfant  e'leve'  sous  ma  tente." 
Marmont  betrayed  this  trust  and  suffered  for  it.  On  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  he  was  made  a  peer  of 
France  and  a  major-general  of  the  Eoyal  Guard,  and  in 
1820  a  knight  of  St.  Esprit  and  a  grand  officer  of  the  order 
of  St.  Louis  ;  but  he  was  never  trusted,  never  popular. 
He  was  the  major-general  of  the  guard  on  duty  in  July, 
1830,  and  was  ordered  to  put  down  with  a  strong  hand 
the  opposition  to  the  ordinances.  After  persevering  some 
time,  he  gave  way,  and  allowed  the  Eepublicans  to  suc- 
ceed in  their  revolution.  This  defection  brought  more  ob- 
loquy upon  him,  and  the  Duke  of  Angoule'me  even  ordered 
him  under  arrest,  saying,  "  Will  you  betray  us  as  you  be- 
trayed him  ? "  After  this,  Marmont  left  France,  and 
wandered  about  the  Continent  for  twenty  years,  publish- 
ing many  volumes  of  travels,  an  edition  of  Caesar  and  of 
Xenophon,  and  his  "  Esprit  des  Institutions  Militaires." 
Much  of  his  time  was  spent  upon  his  "  Me'moires,"  which 
are  of  real  value  for  the  military  history  of  his  time,  though 
they  must  be  read  as  a  personal  defence  of  himself  in 
various  junctures  rather  than  as  an  unbiassed  account 
of  his  times.  They  show  Marmont  as  he  really  was,  — 
an  embittered  man  who  never  thought  his  services  suffi- 
ciently requited,  a  great  artillery  general  indeed,  but  with- 
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out  the  fire  of  genius  which  is  so  striking  in  several  of 
his  contemporaries,  and,  above  all,  a  man  too  much  in  love 
with  himself  to  be  a  true  friend  or  a  faithful  servant. 


OUDINOT. 

OUDINOT,  CHARLES  NICOLAS  (1767-1847),  Duke  of 
Reggio,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Napoleon's  mar- 
shals, came  of  a  good  bourgeois  family  in  Lorraine,  and 
was  born  at  Bar-le-Duc  on  April  25,  1767.  From  his 
youth  he  had  a  passion  for  a  military  career,  and  served 
in  the  regiment  of  Me"doc  from  1784  to  1787,  when  he 
retired  with  the  rank  of  sergeant  and  the  knowledge  that 
a  bourgeois  could  never  obtain  a  commission.  The  Revo- 
lution changed  his  fortunes ;  and  in  1792,  on  the  outbreak 
of  war,  he  was  elected  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  third  bat- 
talion of  the  volunteers  of  the  Meuse.  His  gallant 
defence  of  the  little  fort  of  Bitche  in  the  Vosges,  in  1792 
drew  attention  to  him ;  he  was  transferred  to  the  regular* 
army  in  November,  1793,  and,  after  serving  in  all  the  nu- 
merous actions  on  the  Belgian  frontier  he  was  promoted 
general  of  brigade  in  June,  1794,  for  his  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  Kaiserslautern.  He  continued  to  serve  with  the 
greatest  distinction  on  the  German  frontier  under  Hoche, 
Pichegru,  and  Moreau,  and  was  repeatedly  wounded, 
and  once  (in  1795)  made  prisoner.  He  was  Massdna's 
right  hand  all  through  the  great  Swiss  campaign  of  1799, 
—  first  as  a  general  of  division,  to  which  grade  he  was 
promoted  in  April,  and  then  as  chief  of  the  staff,  —  and 
was  instrumental  in  winning  the  battle  of  Zurich.  He 
was  present  under  Masse*na  at  the  defence  of  Genoa,  and 
so  distinguished  himself  at  the  combat  of  Mons  Zambano 
that  Napoleon  presented  him  with  a  sword  of  honour.  On 
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the  declaration  of  the  Empire,  he  was  given  the  grand 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  but  was  not  included  in 
the  first  creation  of  marshals.  In  the  same  year  he 
received  the  command  of  ten  battalions  of  the  Army  of 
Reserve,  which  he  formed  into  the  famous  division  of  the 
"  grenadiers  Oudinot,"  and  with  which  he  won  the  battle 
of  Ostrolenka,  and  decided  the  fate  of  at  least  three  great 
battles,  —  Austerlitz,  Friedland,  and  Wagram.  A  week 
after  the  last-named  battle  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  marshal,  and  he  was  made  Duke  of  Reggio  in  the  follow- 
ing month.  He  administered  the  government  of  Holland 
from  1810  to  1812,  and  commanded  the  2d  corps  of  the 
Grand  Army  in  the  Russian  campaign.  He  was  present 
at  Liitzen  and  Bautzen,  and,  when  holding  the  indepen- 
dent command  of  the  corps  directed  to  take  Berlin,  was 
defeated  at  Grossbeeren.  He  was  then  superseded  by 
Ney,  but  the  mischief  was  too  great  to  be  repaired,  and 
Napoleon  was  utterly  defeated  at  Leipsic.  Though  super- 
seded, Oudinot  was  not  disgraced,  and  held  an  impor- 
tant command  throughout  the  campaign  of  1814.  On 
the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  he  rallied  to  the  new  govern- 
ment and  was  made  a  peer  by  Louis  XVIII. ;  and,  unlike 
many  of  his  old  comrades,  he  remained  faithful  to  his 
new  sovereign,  and  did  not  desert  to  his  old  master  in  1815. 
He  died  on  September  13,  1847.  Oudinot's  son,  Charles 
Nicolas  Victor,  second  Duke  of  Reggio  (1791-1863), 
served  through  the  latter  campaigns  of  Napoleon,  from 
1809  to  1814,  but  is  chiefly  known  by  his  capture  of 
Rome  from  Garibaldi  in  1849. 
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SUCHET. 

SUCHET,  Louis  GABRIEL,  Duke  of  Albufe*ra  (1770-1826), 
Marshal  of  France,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Napoleon's 
generals,  was  the  son  of  a  silk  manufacturer  of  Lyons, 
where  he  was  born  on  2d  March,  1770.  He  originally 
intended  to  follow  his  father's  business ;  but  the  Eevolu- 
tion  of  1787  altered  the  bent  of  his  ambition,  and,  having 
in  1792  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  cavalry  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  at  Lyons,  he  manifested  abilities  which 
secured  his  rapid  promotion.  As  chef  de  bataillon,  he 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  Toulon  in  1793,  where  he 
took  General  O'Hara  prisoner.  During  the  Italian  cam- 
paign of  1796  he  distinguished  himself  in  most  of  the 
important  contests,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  Cerea 
on  llth  October.  In  October,  1797,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  a  demi-brigade,  and  in  the  following 
year  his  services  in  Switzerland  were  recognised  by  his 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade.  He  then 
went  to  Egypt,  but  was  soon  afterward  recalled,  and  in 
August  made  chief  of  staff  to  Brune,  to  whom  he 
rendered  invaluable  assistance  in  restoring  the  efficiency 
and  discipline  of  the  Army  of  Italy.  In  July,  1799,  he 
was  made  general  of  division  to  Joubert  in  Italy,  and, 
after  being  continued  in  the  same  office  by  his  successors, 
was,  in  1800,  named  by  Masse*na  his  second  in  command. 
Soon  afterward  he  had  an  opportunity  of  manifesting 
those  qualities  which  entitled  him  to  rank  among  the 
most  clever  and  daring  tacticians  of  his  time :  his  dexter- 
ous resistance  to  the  superior  forces  of  the  Austrians, 
when  the  right  and  centre  were  shut  up  in  Genoa,  not 
only  prevented  the  invasion  of  France  from  this  direction, 
but  powerfully  contributed  to  the  success  of  Napoleon's 
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strategy  of  crossing  the  Alps,  which  culminated  in  the 
battle  of  Marengo  on  14th  June.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  all  the  subsequent  events  of  the  Italian  campaign 
till  the  peace  of  Lune'ville,  9th  February,  1801.  In  the 
campaigns  of  1805  and  1806,  he  greatly  increased  his 
reputation,  especially  at  Austerlitz,  Saalfeld,  Jena,  Pultusk, 
and  Ostrolenka.  He  obtained  the  title  of  count  on  19th 
March,  1808 ;  and,  after  taking  part  in  the  siege  of  Sara- 
gossa,  was  named  generalissimo  of  the  army  of  Aragon 
and  governor  of  the  province,  which,  by  wise  administra- 
tion no  less  than  by  his  brilliant  valour,  he  in  two  years 
brought  into  complete  submission.  He  annihilated  the 
army  of  Blake  at  Maria  on  14th  June,  1809,  and  on  22d 
April,  1810,  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  O'Donnell.  After 
being  made  Marshal  of  France,  8th  July,  1811,  he  in  1812 
achieved  the  conquest  of  Valencia,  for  which  he  was 
rewarded  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Albufe'ra.  By  Louis 
XVIII.  he  was,  on  4th  June,  made  a  peer  of  France ;  but, 
having  assisted  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred  Days,  he 
was  deprived  of  his  peerage  on  24th  July,  1815.  He  died 
near  Marseilles  on  3d  January,  1826.  Suchet  was  the 
author  of  "  Me'moires  sur  ses  Campagnes  en  Espagne." 


GOUVION-ST.-CYK. 

GounoN-ST.-CYR,  LAURENT,  Marquis  and  Marshal,  was 
born  at  Toul  in  1764.  In  1796  he  served  in  the  Army  of 
the  Rhine,  succeeding  Masse*na  next  year  in  the  command 
of  the  Army  of  Eome.  He  served  prominently  in  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  campaigns  in  1806  and  1807,  and 
in  1812  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Russian  Prince 
Wittgenstein  at  Polotsk,  for  which  he  received  a  marshal's 
baton.  Louis  XVIII.  created  him  a  peer  and  a  marquis, 
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and  in  1817  he  served  ns  minister  of  war.  He  died  in 
1830.  He  left  his  Memoirs  toward  a  Military  History 
under  the  Directory,  the  Consulate,  and  the  Empire, 
which  is  regarded  as  a  standard  work,  and  has  been 
translated  into  several  languages. 


PONIATOWSKL 

PONIATOWSKI,  JOSEPH  ANTON  (1762-1813),  Prince  and 
Marshal  of  France,  son  of  Andrew  Poniatowski,  was  born. 
at  Warsaw,  May  7,  1762.  At  the  ag«  of  sixteen  he 
entered  the  service  of  Austria.  After  the  resolution  of 
the  Diet  to  reorganise  the  Polish  Army,  he  was  recalled, 
and  obtained  the  rank  of  major-general.  On  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  with  Russia  in  1792,  he  was  made 
commander  of  the  army  defending  central  Poland. 
When  the  King,  his  uncle,  acceded  to  the  confederation 
of  Targovitza,  he  resigned  his  commission ;  but  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  insurrection  in  1794,  he  enrolled  himself 
as  a  volunteer  under  Kosciuszko,  although  Kosciuszko  had 
previously  held  inferior  military  rank  to  his  own. 
In  command  of  a  division,  he  had  charge  of  the 
defence  of  the  northern  side  of  Warsaw,  and  after  its 
capitulation  he  went  to  Vienna.  In  1798,  he  returned 
to  Warsaw,  having  obtained  from  the  Prussians  a  portion 
of  his  confiscated  estates.  On  the  arrival  of  Napoleon  at 
Warsaw,  December  19,  1806,  Poniatowski  accepted  his 
invitation  to  become  a  general  of  a  national  Polish  army, 
which,  fired  by  the  hope  of  national  independence, 
gathered,  to  the  number  of  27,000,  to  assist  Napoleon  in 
his  Russian  campaign.  After  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  July  7, 
1807,  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  was  created,  and  Poniatowski 
became  minister  of  war.  On  the  invasion  of  the  duchy 
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in  1809,  he  fought  a  desperate  battle  near  the  village  of 
Easzya,  and,  being  permitted  afterwards  to  retreat  across 
the  Vistula,  invaded  Galicia  and  compelled  the  Eussians 
to  evacuate  Cracow.  In  Napoleon's  campaigns  he  held 
the  command  of  the  Polish  army  corps,  distinguishing 
himself  at  Smolensk,  Borodino,  and  Leipsic,  where  he  took 
1,000  prisoners,  and  in  token  of  his  brilliant  exploit  was 
created  by  Napoleon  a  Marshal  of  France  the  same  even- 
ing. He  was  employed  in  covering  the  retreat  from 
Leipsic,  and  while  charging  a  column  of  Prussian  infantry 
was  wounded  by  a  ball  in  the  shoulder.  When  the 
enemy  obtained  possession  of  the  suburbs,  he  endeavoured 
to  join  the  main  army  by  plunging  into  the  Elster,  but 
was  fired  upon,  and,  enfeebled  by  wounds,  was  drowned 
October  19, 1813. 


GEOUCHY. 

GROUCHY,  EMMANUEL  DE,  Marquis,  and  Marshal  of 
France,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1766.  He  entered  the 
Eepublican  army  about  1790,  and  rose  rapidly  to  the  rank 
of  major-general.  In  1792  he  commanded  the  cavalry  in 
the  campaign  against  Savoy.  Later  he  was  sent  against 
the  Vendean  insurgents,  and  defeated  them  in  several 
engagements.  He  served  under  Moreau  in  the  Piedmont 
campaign,  and  was  severely  wounded  and  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Austrians  in  1798,  at  the  battle  of  Novi.  He 
remained  captive  a  year,  but  was  released  in  time  to  join 
the  army  of  Moreau,  whom  he  assisted  in  gaining  the 
battle  of  Hohenlinden.  At  Jena  and  Eylau  he  did 
distinguished  service  ;  and  at  Friedland  he  showed  great 
bravery  as  well  as  skill  in  command  of  the  cavalry.  His 
efforts  on  this  last  occasion  won  him  high  commendation 
from  Napoleon.  In  1808  he  went  as  governor  to  Madrid. 
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He  was  given  command  of  the  Sacred  Battalion  in  1812, 
and  won  great  praise  for  his  conduct  in  the  engagements 
of  Brienne,  La  Rothiere,  and  Vauchamps.  In  1814  he 
was  created  Marshal.  June  .18,  1815,  while  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  was  in  progress,  Grouchy  was  urged  by  hia 
officers  to  march  in  the  direction  of  the  battle,  but 
refused  to  disobey  the  orders  he  had  received  from  the 
Emperor.  He  became  an  exile  in  1815,  but  was  restored 
to  the  rank  of  marshal  fifteen  years  later.  He  died  in 
1847. 
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TALLEYRAND. 


,   CHARLES    MAURICE  DE  (1754- 

1838),  created  by  Napoleon  a  prince  of  the  Empire  under 
the  title  of  the  Prince  de  BdneVent,  was  born  at  Paris  on  2d 
February,  1754.  His  father,  who  was  of  a  younger  branch 
of  the  princely  family  of  Chalais,  was  an  officer  in  the 
army  of  Louis  XV.  ;  and  his  mother,  also  of  noble  family, 
was  a  member  of  the  royal  household  at  Versailles.  An 
accident  in  infancy  rendered  Talleyrand  lame  for  life,  and 
changed  his  whole  career.  His  upbringing  was,  according 
to  the  fashionable  heartlessness  of  the  day,  entirely  left  to 
strangers  ;  and  while  a  boy  he  was  deprived,  by  a  conseil 
de  famille,  of  his  rights  of  primogeniture,  —  his  younger 
brother,  the  Count  of  Archambaud,  taking  his  place  ;  and 
he  was  destined  for  the  Church.  He  keenly  felt  the  blow, 
but  was  powerless  to  avert  it  ;  and  he  used  his  enforced 
profession  only  as  a  stepping-stone  to  his  ambition,  always 
despising  it,  and  coolly  and  defiantly  forsaking  it  when 
he  found  it  an  embarrassment.  When  he  was  removed 
from  the  country,  he  was  sent  to  the  College  d'Harcourt, 
where  he  speedily  distinguished  himself;-  and  in  1770, 
when  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  became  an  inmate  of  the 
Se"minaire  de  St.  Sulpice,  his  education  being  completed 
l>y  a  course  in  the  Sorbonne.  Much  as  Talleyrand  despised 
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the  Church  as  a  career,  he  never  ceased  highly  to  appre- 
ciate theology  as  a  training ;  and  he  publicly  testified  its 
value -to  the  statesman  and  specially  to  the  diplomatist. 
While  achieving  distinction  as  a  student,  he  carefully 
cultivated  such  society  as  might  promote  his  advance- 
ment ;  and  it  was  in  the  circle  of  Madame  du  Barry  that 
his  cynicism  and  wit,  reported  by  her  to  the  King,  gained 
him  the  position  of  abbe*.  To  his  arts  of  manner  were 
added  not  only  his  advantages  of  birth  and  scholarship, 
but  a  penetrating  judgment  of  men  and  affairs,  a  subtle 
audacity,  and  a  boundlessly  selfish  ambition.  As  early 
as  1780  we  find  this  abbe  malgre  lui  to  have  reached  the 
important  position  of  agent-general  of  the  French  clergy. 
His  ability  and  his  flagrant  immorality  alike  rendered  him 
a  marked  man,  and  the  latter  did  not  prevent  his  appoint- 
ment, in  accordance  with  his  father's  dying  request  of  the 
King,  as  Bishop  of  Autun  in  January,  1789.  The  clergy 
of  his  own  diocese  immediately  elected  him  a  member  of 
the  States-General ;  and  he  delivered  before  his  constitu- 
ents one  of  the  most  remarkable  speeches  which  the  crisis 
produced,  containing  a  sagacious  and  statesmanlike  pro- 
gramme of  the  reforms  which  the  condition  of  France 
demanded.  He  thus  entered  the  Assembly  as  one  of  its 
leaders. 

The  States-General  had  hardly  met  ere  Talleyrand's 
influence  was  called  into  play.  He  successfully  urged 
the  clergy  to  yield  to  the  command  of  the  commons 
that  the  three  estates  should  meet  together ;  and  the 
nobles  could  thereafter  only  follow  the  example  thus  set. 
On  the  question  of  the  extent  of  the  Assembly's  authority, 
he  again  sided  with  the  popular  leaders.  As  a  financier 
of  great  foresight  and  power,  he  soon  became  justly  cele- 
brated; and  his  position  in  the  Assembly  may  be  esti- 
mated by  his  appointment  as  one  of  a  committee  of  eight 
to  frame  the  project  of  a  constitution.  All  his  previous 
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successes  were,  however,  eclipsed  by  the  daring  with  which 
he  attacked  the  rights  and  privileges  of  his  own  order. 
He  had  seconded  the  proposals  that  the  clergy  should  give 
up  their  tithes  and  plate  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  ;  and 
on  the  10th  October,  1789,  he  himself  proposed  a  scheme 
whereby  the  lands  and  property  of  the  Church  should  be 
confiscated  by  the  State.  On  2d  of  November,  after  violent 
debates,  his  project  was  carried,  and  the  old  clergy  there- 
after ranked  him  as  an  enemy.  But  his  general  popularity 
so  much  increased  that  he  was  charged  by  the  National 
Assembly  to  prepare  a  written  memoir  in  defence  of  its 
labours ;  and  the  manifesto,  read  on  February  10,  1790, 
was  received  with  great  approval  throughout  the  country. 
On  the  16th,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Assembly  for 
the  usual  brief  term.  On  various  subjects  he  was  now 
looked  up  to  as  an  authority, — on  education,  on  electoral 
and  ecclesiastical  reform,  on  banking,  and  on  general 
finance.  His  career  as  a  diplomatist  had  not  yet  begun. 
On  July  14, 1790,  Talleyrand,  at  the  head  of  300  clergy, 
assisted  at  the  fete  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  fall  of  the  Bastile,  and  publicly  blessed  the 
great  standard  of  France.  By  this  time,  however,  the  dis- 
pute as  to  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  had  broken 
out,  the  decision  of  the  Assembly  being  resisted  by  the 
King,  backed  by  the  Pope.  When  in  November  the  King 
yielded,  Talleyrand  boldly  took  the  required  oath,  only 
two  bishops  following  his  example.  New  bishops  were 
elected  by  the  Assembly ;  and  these  he,  in  open  defiance  of 
the  Church,  consecrated.  In  the  end  of  April,  1791,  he  was 
suspended  from  his  functions  and  excommunicated  by  the 
Pope.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  Talleyrand  aban- 
doned his  profession,  which  he  never  resumed.  He  had 
been  false  to  its  vows,  and  had  scandalised  it  by  his 
shameless  life.  It  was  only  in  the  preceding  February 
that  he  had,  in  declining  nomination  for  Archbishop 
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of  Paris,  felt  indiscreetly  enough,  and  contrary  to  his 
usual  practice,  the  necessity  of  writing  to  the  "Moniteur"  a 
hypocritical  confession  of  his  gaming  propensities,  stating 
his  gains  at  30,000  francs.  Although  in  1801  the  excom- 
munication was  recalled,  it  was  nearly  half  a  century 
after  his  first  act  of  defiance  ere  he  became  personally 
reconciled  to  the  Church  ;  and  then  only  when  he  was  at 
the  point  of  death. 

On  purely  political  lines,  however,  Talleyrand's  career 
became  more  and  more  celebrated.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  same  month  of  April,  1791,  his  friend  Mirabeau 
having  just  died,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  a 
director  of  the  Department  of  Paris,  a  position  which  still 
further  increased  his  influence  in  the  circles  of  the  me- 
tropolis. On  the  flight  of  the  King  in  June,  Talleyrand 
leaned  at  first,  and  cautiously,  towards  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
but  finally  declared  for  a  constitutional  monarchy  with 
Louis  XVI.  still  on  the  throne.  Ere  the  Constitutional 
Assembly  brought  its  existence  to  a  close  on  14th  Sep- 
tember, he  unfolded  before  it  his  magnificent  scheme  of 
national  education,  which,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer,  "having  at  one  end  the  communal  school  and 
at  the  other  the  Institute,  exists  with  but  slight  altera- 
tions to-day."  The  Assembly  had  voted  that  none  of  its 
members  should  be  members  of  the  new  legislative  body, 
so  that  Talleyrand  was  free ;  besides,  events  were  hurry- 
ing on  with  strange  and  critical  rapidity ;  and  Talleyrand 
left  France  for  England,  reaching  London  in  the  end  of 
January,  1792.  With  this  visit  his  diplomatic  career 
may  be  said  to  have  begun. 

He  was  not  formally  accredited,  but  had  in  his  pocket 
an  introduction  to  Lord  Grenville  by  Delessart,  the  for- 
eign minister.  The  King  himself  was  aware  of  his  mis- 
sion, the  ostensible  object  of  which  was  to  conciliate 
England;  Talleyrand  for  his  part  shared  the  ulterior 
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views  of  Narbonne,  the  minister  of  war,  that  it  would 
be  for  the  advantage  of  his  country  to  divert  its  energies, 
which  were  morbidly  directed  to  its  internal  troubles, 
into  another  channel,  and  to  precipitate  an  Austrian  war. 
Although  received  well  in  London  society,  he  found  the 
want  of  official  credentials  a  fatal  obstacle  to  his  diplo- 
matic negotiations  ;  and  he  returned  to  Paris,  whence  he 
was  almost  immediately  despatched  again  to  the  English 
court,  under  much  more  favourable  conditions.  He  was 
nominally  only  attendant  with  De  Chauvelin,  the  minister 
plenipotentiary ;  but  he  was  really  the  head  of  the  embassy, 
and  he  carried  with  him  a  letter  of  Louis  XVI.  to  George 
III.  At  this  time,  indeed,  Talleyrand's  relations  with 
Louis  were  very  close,  —  far  closer  than  he  afterward 
cared  or  dared  to  avow.  All  was  of  no  avail  The  start- 
ling course  of  the  Eevolution  made  the  English  look 
askance  upon  his  mission ;  and  he  returned  baffled  to 
Paris,  where  he  arrived  shortly  before  the  coup  d'etat  of 
the  10th  of  August.  But  this  place,  where  his  wariest 
manoBuvres  were  outdone  by  the  rapidity  of  the  popular 
movements,  and  where  at  any  turn  of  affairs  he  might  lose 
his  head,  was  not  to  his  liking ;  and  by  the  middle  of 
September  he  is  for  the  third  time  in  London.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  man  —  of  the  dexterity  as  well  as 
audacity  of  his  intrigue  —  that  he  who  had  but  shortly 
before  carried  with  him  a  letter  of  favour  from  Louis  XVI. 
was,  now  that  royalty  was  abolished,  the  bearer  of  a 
specific  passport,  —  "  going  to  London  by  our  orders,"  — 
under  the  hand  of  Danton.  Equally  characteristic  is  the 
express  falsehood  with  which  he  opens  his  negotiations ; 
he  writes  at  once  to  Lord  Grenville,  "  I  have  at  this  time 
no  kind  of  mission  in  England,"  —  he  was  selling  his 
library  and  seeking  repose.  His  courtesies  were  not  re- 
turned ;  and  although  he  succeeded  in  making  friends  in 
certain  high  quarters,  he  was,  in  the  end  of  January,  1794, 
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under  the  provisions  of  the  Alien  Act,  ordered  to  leave 
England.  Fortified  with  an  introduction  by  Lord 
Lansdowne  to  Washington,  he  sailed  for  the  United 
States. 

A  decree  of  the  Convention  had  issued  against  Talley- 
rand during  his  stay  in  England.  He  was  an  emigre. 
But  as  the  period  of  excesses  drew  to  a  close,  the  pro- 
scription was  recalled  on  the  appeal  of  Che*nier,  which 
cited  his  relations  with  Danton  and  his  mission  to  England 
in  the  service  of  the  Eevolution.  On  July  25,  1795,  he 
arrived  at  Hamburgh,  whence  he  passed  to  Berlin,  and, 
after  a  short  stay  there,  to  Paris.  He  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  in  the  circles  of  fashion  and  intrigue.  He 
would  have  been  eagerly  welcomed  by  any  of  the  political 
parties  as  a  strength ;  but  the  Directory  was  in  power, 
and  he  supported  it.  "Within  the  Directory  he  supported 
Barras,  as  against  his  compeers.  He  was  thus  a  moderate 
constitutionalist,  and  in  the  way  of  advancement.  During 
his  absence  from  France  he  had  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  Institute.  He  was  now  elected  its  secretary.  In  this 
capacity  he  read  before  it  two  memoirs,  —  one  on  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  United  States  with  England, 
and  the  other  on  the  advantages  of  withdrawing  from 
new  colonies  in  the  present  circumstances.  These  me- 
moirs exhibit  Talleyrand  at  the  very  maturity  of  his 
powers,  and  are  sufficient  to  establish  his  position  as  one 
of  the  most  far-seeing  and  thoughtful  statesmen  that 
France  ever  possessed.  The  first  paper  shows  how,  in 
spite  of  the  War  of  Independence,  the  force  of  language, 
race,  and  interest  must  in  his  view  bind  England  and  the 
States  together  as  natural  allies  ;  and  it  contains  that 
remarkable  passage  (which,  once  read,  will  never  be  for- 
gotten) in  which  the  civilisation  of  America  is  described 
as  exhibited  in  space  as  well  as  in  time,  —  as  the  traveller 
moves  westward  from  State  to  State,  he  appears  to  go 
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backward  from  age  to  age.  The  papers,  which  were  read 
in  April  and  July,  1797,  made  his  claim  to  State  recogni- 
tion irresistible,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  latter  month 
he  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  foreign  minister. 

He  had  been  carefully  scanning  the  political  situation ; 
and  he  accurately  foresaw  that  the  Directory,  which 
represented  no  one  set  of  opinions,  but  only  a  vain  com- 
pound of  all,  could  not  stand  against  unity  of  policy 
backed  by  force,  and  in  the  mean  time  could  be  manipu- 
lated. Thus  with  a  brutal  swiftness  its  personnel  be- 
comes changed.  Barras,  with  his  sluggish  moderation, 
remains  ;  but  behind  him  and  through  him  it  is  the 
dexterous  Talleyrand  that  is  at  work.  This  is  the  first 
characteristic  of  his  administration.  Its  second  is  the 
ability  which  he  displays  in  his  communications  with  the 
diplomatic  service,  in  view  of  the  rupture  with  England. 
Its  third  is  the  shamelessly  corrupt  manner  in  which 
he  approaches  the  American  ambassadors  on  the  subject 
of  the  seizure  of  certain  ships,  on  the  conclusion  of  a  com- 
mercial treaty  between  England  and  the  States,  putting 
himself,  in  his  public  and  powerful  position,  at  their  ser- 
vice if  the  bribe  were  suitably  large.  And  its  fourth  is  that 
hardly  is  he  in  the  chair  of  office  before  he  has  shrewdly 
selected  Buonaparte  as  the  object  of  his  assiduous  flatteries, 
writing  to  him  in  semi-confidence,  and  laying  the  basis  of 
their  future  intimacy.  But  his  first  term  of  office  was 
short ;  the  American  ambassadors  spurned  his  offer,  and 
let  his  conduct  be  publicly  known,  with  the  result  that 
for  this  and  other  reasons  he  resigned  his  post.  Public 
opinion  was  outraged.  His  official  corruption,  however, 
was  not  ended ;  for  Talleyrand  everything  turned  to  gold. 
In  his  later  diplomacy  also  he  could  always  be  bought ; 
and  this  public  immorality  but  too  faithfully  reflected  his 
private  life,  in  which  gambling  was  his  passion  and  a 
source  of  his  vast  wealth. 
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Out  of  office,  but  still  pulling  the  strings  of  the  Direc- 
tory, he  awaited  the  arrival  of  Napoleon  in  Paris,  and  it 
was  his  hand  that  was  most  powerful  in  shaping  the 
events  of  the  18th  and  19th  Brumaire.  He  reconciled 
Sieves  to  Buonaparte ;  a  majority  of  the  Directory — Sieyes, 
Ducos,  and  at  last,  at  his  persuasion,  even  Barras  —  re- 
signed ;  the  Directory  collapsed,  and  the  Consulate  was 
established.  Napoleon  was  the  first,  and  Talleyrand  the 
second  man  in  France. 

He  was  now  an  absolutist,  the  whole  drift  of  his 
influence  being  in  the  direction  of  consolidating,  under 
whatever  title,  the  power  of  Buonaparte.  For  many 
years  henceforward,  Talleyrand's  career  is  part  of  the 
general  history  of  France.  He  is  soon  again  foreign 
minister;  to  him  falls  a  full  share  of  responsibility  for 
the  kidnapping  and  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Enghien.  In 
other  and  more  agreeable  directions,  he  has  prostrated 
himself  before  Napoleon's  purposes,  approving,  among 
other  things,  of  the  policy  of  the  Concordat,  and  secur- 
ing thereby  the  recall  of  his  excommunication.  To  the 
Pope's  grateful  brief,  which  gave  him  liberty  "  to  admin- 
ister all  civil  affairs,"  he  coolly  gave  a  wide  interpretation, 
and  shortly  thereafter  married.  He  of  course  supported 
and  defended  the  first  consulship  for  life,  and  then  the 
crowning  of  the  Emperor. 

By  and  by,  however,  a  change  comes  over  his  political 
attitude,  and  it  is  not  long  ere  Napoleon  detects  it.  This 
change  we  date,  with  Sainte-Beuve,  from  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary, 1809.  Before  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  July  8, 1807,  from 
Jena  onwards,  he  had  personally  accompanied  the  great 
conqueror ;  but  after  it  they  stood  apart,  for  the  great 
statesman  saw,  in  those  brilliant  but  ceaseless  conquests, 
the  prelude  to  the  ruin  of  his  master  and  his  country.  He 
was  now  Prince  of  Benevento,  and  he  withdrew  from  the 
ministry,  receiving,  at  his  own  desire,  the  title  of  vice- 
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grand-elector  of  the  Empire.  Yet  he  had  not  disapproved 
of  the  Spanish  war;  the  young  princes  had  even  been 
intrusted  to  his  surveillance  at  his  country  house  at 
Valencay.  But  anything  might  have  happened  to  the 
Emperor  in  Spain,  and  Talleyrand  had  evidently  been 
calculating  the  chances  of  the  future.  So  at  the  date 
stated  the  explosion  occurs,  —  Napoleon  pouring  upon 
Talleyrand  all  the  fury  of  his  invective,  and  clamouring 
to  know  where  all  his  enormous  wealth  had  come  from. 
The  reproaches  of  the  Emperor  were  only  too  well 
founded,  his  minister  having  reaped  a  vast  harvest  from, 
the  smaller  powers  at  the  formation  of  the  Ehenish  Con- 
federation. It  is  indeed  recorded  that  Talleyrand  once 
put  the  figure  of  no  less  than  sixty  million  francs  as  his 
gains  in  this  department  of  corruption. 

It  is  undoubtedly  to  his  credit,  however,  that  he  steadily 
resisted  a  warlike  policy,  and  that  he  was  particularly 
opposed  to  the  Eussian  invasion ;  he  was  occasionally  em- 
ployed in  diplomatic  negotiations,  and  was  even  again 
offered  the  post  of  foreign  minister  if  he  would  give  up 
that  of  vice-grand-elector.  This  offer,  which  would  have 
placed  him  at  the  mercy  of  Napoleon,  he  declined,  and  the 
breach  between  the  two  widened.  Before  the  events  of 
1814  he  had  become  the  centre  of  anti-Napoleonic  intrigue ; 
as  the  crisis  approached,  he  communicated  with  the  Allies. 
When  it  was  at  hand,  he  favoured  a  regency,  and  appeared 
anxious  that  Maria  Louisa  should  remain  in  Paris ;  and 
when  this  was  abandoned,  he  carefully  arranged  a  feigned 
departure  for  himself,  but  also  arranged  that  his  carriage 
should  be  turned  back  at  the  city  gates.  He  did  return ; 
and  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  his  guest  at  the  Hotel  Tal- 
leyrand The  revolution  was  his  work,  and  his  nominee, 
Louis  XVIIL,  ascended  the  throne.  For  a  third  time,  and 
again  under  a  new  master,  he  was  appointed  foreign  minis- 
ter. It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  splendid  ser- 
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vices  which  he  now  rendered  France.  In  Paris,  on  23d 
April,  the  treaty  was  concluded  under  which  the  soldiers 
of  the  Allies  were  to  leave  French  soil ;  and  Talleyrand 
successfully  urged  that  the  territory  should  be  the  en- 
larged territory  of  1792,  and  also  that  the  great  art 
treasures  of  which  so  many  European  cities  had  heen 
despoiled  should  remain  in  Paris.  A  final  treaty  of 
peace  between  Europe  and  France  was  concluded  on 
30th  May,  and  in  September  the  congress  of  Vienna 
assembled.  It  was  the  scene  of  Talleyrand's  greatest 
triumphs.  He  succeeded  single-handed  in  breaking  up 
the  Confederation  of  the  Allies,  and  in  reintroducing  the 
voice  of  France  into  the  deliberations  of  European  powers. 
Further  on,  January  3,  1815,  a  secret  treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  Austria,  France,  and  England. 

When  Napoleon  escaped  from  Elba  and  advanced 
towards  Paris,  Louis  XVIII.  retired  to  Ghent.  Although 
the  congress  of  Vienna  was  thus  broken  up,  Talleyrand 
made  no  haste  to  follow  him  thither.  He  was  puzzled, 
and  remained  so  during  the  Hundred  Days.  He  de- 
spised Louis,  and  an  early  approach  to  Buonaparte  was 
out  of  the  question.  He  therefore  coolly  betook  himself 
to  Carlsbad,  remarking,  when  an  explanation  was  asked 
for,  that  the  first  duty  of  a  diplomatist  after  a  congress 
was  to  attend  to  his  liver  I  Waterloo  of  course  decided 
him.  He  appeared  at  Ghent,  but  was  coldly  received. 
The  foreign  powers,  however,  intervened,  conscious,  after 
Vienna,  of  Talleyrand's  value ;  and,  among  others,  Welling- 
ton insisted  that  the  great  diplomatist  must  be  taken  into 
the  councils  of  Louis,  —  with  the  result  that  he  became 
prime  minister  at  the  second  restoration.  But  his  position 
was  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  The  King  disliked  him ; 
there  were  scenes  bordering  on  violence  in  the  royal 
presence ;  the  Eussian  Emperor  intimated  his  hostility  to 
him  ;  he  shared  the  odium  of  having  a  man  like  Fouch3 
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for  a  colleague;  Chateaubriand  and  his  party  hated  and 
beset  him.  Fortunately,  an  excuse  of  a  hroad,  national 
kind  presented  itself.  He  objected  to  the  conditions 
which  the  Allies  were  imposing  upon  France,  refused 
to  sign  the  treaty,  and  on  September  24  resigned  office. 
He  retired  into  private  life  for  fifteen  years,  only  speak- 
ing three  times  during  that  period  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
—  twice  (1821  and  1822)  in  favour  of  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  once  (1823)  to  protest  against  the  Spanish  war.  But 
in  1830,  when  Charles  X.'s  reign  was  evidently  imperilled, 
he  is  again  at  the  centre  of  intrigue ;  and  it  is  actually  at 
his  private  suggestion  that  Louis  Philippe  heads  the  revo- 
lution. Declining  the  post  of  foreign  minister,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  London  as  ambassador ;  and,  serving  his  country 
with  his  usual  consummate  skill,  he  returned  crowned 
with  success  after  the  formation  of  the  Quadruple  Alli- 
ance. In  November,  1834,  he  resigned,  and  quitted  public 
life  for  ever.  He  died  on  May  17,  1838,  at  the  great  age 
of  eighty-four.  He  is  buried  at  Valencay. 


CAMBACER&S. 

CAMBACE"RES,  JEAN  JACQUES  EEGIS  DE  (1753-1824). 
This  eminent  statesman  of  the  Republic  and  Empire  was 
"born  at  Montpellier  the  18th  October,  1753,  of  an  old  and 
distinguished  family.  Being  destined  for  the  law,  he 
began  his  studies  in  that  department  at  an  early  age,  and 
•was  soon  recognised  as  one  of  the  ablest  jurists  of  France ; 
and  as  his  legal  learning  was  one  of  the  main  sources  of 
his  fame,  so  it  was  his  chief  means  of  rendering  service 
to  his  country.  Cambace'res  was  a  decided  though  mod- 
erate disciple  of  the  new  principles,  now  everywhere 
diffused  in  France,  and  on  the  assembling  of  the  States- 
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General  in  1789  was  as  a  second  representative  of  the 
nobility  of  the  district  of  Montpellier.  The  right  of 
Montpellier  to  send  a  second  noble  deputy  was  disputed, 
and  Cambace'res  did  not  sit.  But  he  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Convention  in  1792.  Foreseeing  the  violent 
courses  into  which  the  Convention  would  be  impelled, 
Cambace'res,  from  principle  as  well  as  from  necessity, 
held  aloof,  and  sought  to  avoid  the  perils  and  excesses 
of  the  time  by  confining  himself  to  the  neutral  province 
of  jurist  and  legislator.  The  trial  of  the  King,  however, 
compelled  him  to  declare  himself.  In  the  first  place,  he 
maintained  that  the  Convention  was  not  competent  to 
try  the  King ;  and  when  the  trial  had  been  decided  on,  he 
insisted  that  all  latitude  of  defence  should  be  allowed  the 
royal  counsel.  As  to  the  sentence,  he  found  the  King 
guilty,  and  worthy  of  the  punishment  due  to  one  who 
had  conspired  against  his  country,  but  moved  for  delay 
in  the  execution  of  it  till  peace  should  be  restored,  or  the 
French  soil  invaded.  This  moderation  made  Cambace'res 
"  suspect "  in  the  eyes  of  the  Mountain,  and  he  confined 
himself  more  circumspectly  than  ever  to  his  proper  work 
of  revising  and  codifying  the  new  laws.  On  the  downfall 
of  Eobespierre  in  1794  he  was  a  leading  man  in  the  resto- 
ration of  a  milder  regime.  He  was  sometime  president  of 
the  Convention,  and  subsequently  president  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  in  which  capacity  he  helped  the 
conclusion  of  peace  with  Prussia  and  Spain.  Under  the 
Directory  he  again  fell  under  suspicion  of  the  extreme 
party,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  presidency  of 
the  Five  Hundred,  to  which  he  had  been  called.  He  took 
no  part  in  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  which 
overturned  the  Directory  and  set  up  the  Consulate.  But 
Napoleon  had  such  confidence  in  him  that  he  made  him 
second  consul.  This  confidence  Cambace'res  continued  to 
enjoy  all  through  the  Consulate  and  Empire.  On  the 
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establishment  of  the  Empire  he  became  arch-chancellor, 
being  life-president  of  the  Senate  and  the  right-hand  man 
of  Napoleon  in  the  civil  administration  generally.  While 
loyal  to  his  master,  his  influence  was  on  the  whole  bene- 
ficial to  France.  He  took  an  important  part  in  the  re- 
daction of  the  Code  Napoldon,  tried  to  dissuade  Napoleon 
from  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Enghien,  and  from  the 
disastrous  campaigns  of  1812  and  1813,  and  only  gave 
his  adhesion  to  the  act  of  abdication  of  1814  when  resist- 
ance was  manifestly  hopeless,  while  he  resumed  office 
with  reluctance  during  the  Hundred  Days.  After  the 
final  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  in  1815,  Cambace're's 
again  became  an  object  of  persecution,  this  time  as  a 
regicide,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  into  Belgium.  A  royal 
decree,  1818,  restored  to  him  all  his  civil  and  political 
rights,  but  he  did  not  again  emerge  from  private  life. 
He  died  1824. 

Cambace'res  was  a  great  contrast  to  most  of  the  leading 
men  in  the  stormy  days  of  the  Eevolution.  He  was 
moderate  in  his  opinions  and  in  his  advocacy  of  them ; 
he  had  clear,  penetrating,  and  luminous  understanding, 
and  was  a  great  master  of  senatorial  eloquence.  He  had 
been  created  Duke  of  Parma  in  1808,  and  by  this  name  is 
sometimes  known  in  history. 


LE  BRUN. 

LE  BRUN,  CHARLES  FRANCOIS,  Duke  of  Piacenza,  for  ten 
years  arch-treasurer  of  the  Empire,  was  as  a  statesman 
much  esteemed  by  Napoleon  for  his  strict  probity,  modest 
temper,  and  methodical  habits.  He  was  born  in  Normandy 
in  1739,  was  elected  to  the  States-General  hi  1789,  where 
he  appeared  as  an  advocate  of  moderate  reform.  In  1796 
he  was  known  as  one  of  the  most  able  members  of  the 
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Council  of  Elders,  and  in  1799  was  named  Third  Consul 
by  Buonaparte.  Afterwards,  in  1804,  he  was  made  chief 
treasurer  of  the  Empire,  and  in  1808  created  Duke  of 
Piacenza.  In  1810  he  went  as  Viceroy  or  Lieutenant- 
General  to  Holland,  when  Louis  Buonaparte  resigned  the 
throne  of  that  country.  Here  he  was  very  favourably  re- 
ceived, and  gave  complete  satisfaction  by  his  justice  and 
moderation.  In  1811  he  was  confirmed  governor-general 
of  Holland,  and  held  the  position  till  1813. 

Le  Brun  is  well  known  as  a  writer  of  great  merit  as 
well  as  a  statesman.  He  composed  many  verses  and 
edicts,  published  an  esteemed  version  of  the  "  Iliad,"  also 
an  admirable  version  of  Tasso's  "  Jerusalem  Delivered,** 
and  other  works.  He  died  in  1824. 


CAULAINCOUKT. 

CAULAINCOURT,  ARMAND  AUGUSTIN  Louis  DE,  Duke  of 
Vincenza,  was  born  at  Caulaincourt,  a  village  in  the  De- 
partment of  Somme,  December  9,  1772.  He  entered  the 
army  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  rapidly  attained  promotion, 
and,  as  a  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  carbiniers,  distinguished 
himself  in  the  campaign  of  1800.  He  was  made  general 
of  division  in  1807,  and  shortly  after  was  created  Duke 
of  Vincenza.  In  1807  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
St.  Petersburgh,  where  he  soon  gained  the  confidence  of 
the  Czar,  who  often  made  use  of  his  advice.  When  dis- 
putes arose  between  Alexander  and  Napoleon,  Caulain- 
court endeavoured  to  restore  amity  and  to  prevent  war ; 
but  his  proposals  having  been  rejected,  he  in  1811  asked 
permission  to  resign  his  post,  and  received  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  Army  of  Spain.  During  the  events  of  1813 
he  was  frequently  employed  as  plenipotentiary  in  diplo- 
matic affairs.  In  November,  1813,  he  was  made  minister 
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of  foreign  affairs,  and  in  this  capacity  attended  the 
congress  at  Chatillon,  in  January,  1814.  When  Napo- 
leon abdicated,  Caulaincourt  endeavoured  to  make  use  of 
his  influence  with  Alexander  to  obtain  the  most  favourable 
conditions  for  the  fallen  Emperor,  and,  chiefly  through 
his  intervention,  the  Island  of  Elba  was  ceded  to  Napoleon. 
During  the  Hundred  Days  Caulaincourt  resumed  office 
as  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  was  made  a  peer. 
On  the  second  restoration  he  retired  into  private  life. 
He  died  in  Paris,  February  19,  1827.  His  brother, 
Auguste  Jean  Gabriel,  Count  of  Caulaincourt,  born  1777, 
served  with  distinction  in  the  campaigns  from  1792  to 
1812,  when  he  fell  in  battle. 
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THE  WILL  OF  NAPOLEON. 

TJiis  15th  of  April,  1821,  at  Longwood,  Island  of 
St.  Helena.  This  is  my  Testament,  or  Act  of  my 
last 


1.  I  die  in  the  Apostolical  and  Eoman  religion,  in  the 
bosom  of  which  I  was  born  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 

2.  It  is  my  wish  that  my  ashes  may  repose  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  in  the  midst  of  the  French  people 
whom  I  have  loved  so  well1 

3.  I  have  always  had  reason  to  be  pleased  with  my 
dearest  wife,  Maria  Louisa.     I  retain  for  her,  to  my  last 
moment,  the  most  tender  sentiments.     I  beseech  her  to 
watch,  in   order  to   preserve   my  son   from  the  snares 
which  yet  environ  his  infancy. 

4.  I  recommend  to  my  son  never  to  forget  that  he  was 
born  a  French  prince,  and  never  to  allow  himself  to  be- 
come an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  triumvirs  who 
oppress  the  nations  of  Europe  :  he  ought  never  to  fight 
against  France,  or  to  injure  her  in  any  manner  ;  he  ought 
to  adopt  my  motto,  —  Everything  for  the  French  people. 

1  This  wish  remained  unfulfilled  till  1840,  when  the  Government  of 
Louis  Philippe  brought  back  Napoleon's  bodj  and  deposited  it  in  the 
Invalides. 
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5.  I  die  prematurely,  assassinated  by  the  English  oli- 
garchy and  its  tool.     The  English  nation  will  not  be  slow 
in  avenging  me. 

6.  The  two  unfortunate  results   of  the  invasions  of 
France,  when  she  had  still  so  many  resources,  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  treason  of  Marmont,  Augereau,  Talley- 
rand, and  Lafayette.1     I  forgive  them.      May  the  pos- 
terity of  France  forgive  them  as  I  do  ! 

7.  I  thank  my  good  and  most  excellent  mother,  the 
Cardinal,  my  brothers  Joseph,  Lucien,  Jerome,  Pauline, 
Caroline,  Julie,  Hortense,  Catherine,  Eugene,  for  the  in- 
terest they  have  continued  to  feel  for  me.2    I  pardon 
Louis  for  the  libel  he  published  in  1820;  it  is  replete 
with  false  assertions  and  falsified  documents. 

8.  I   disavow  the  "Manuscript  of   St.  Helena,"   and 
other  works,  under  the  title  of  "Maxims,  Sayings,"  etc., 
which  persons  have  been  pleased  to  publish  for  the  last 
six  years.     Such  are  not  the  rules  which  have  guided  my 
life.     I  caused  the  Due   d'Enghien  to  be   arrested  and 
tried  because  that  step  was  essential  to  the  safety,  inter- 
est, and  honour  of  the  French  people,  when  the  Comte 
d'Artois  was   maintaining,  by  his  own  confession,  sixty 
assassins  at  Paris.     Under  similar  circumstances  I  should 
act  in  the  same  way.8 

1  Marmont  had  destroyed  all  hopes  of  resistance  in  1814  hy  taking 
over  his  corps  to  the  enemy.  Augereau  had  resisted  the  enemy  in  the 
eouth  without  any  energy.  Talleyrand  had  assumed  the  Government  in 
1814,  and  had  handed  over  all  the  foreign  fortresses  still  held  by  France 
to  the  Allies.  Lafayette  in  1815  had  stirred  up  the  Chambers  against 
the  Emperor ;  see  Du  Casse,  tome  x.  p.  234. 

3  "  The  Cardinal "  was  Fesch,  half-brother  of  Napoleon's  mother  (by  a 
second  marriage  of  her  mother).  "Julie"  was  Julie  Clary,  the  wife  of 
Joseph  Buonaparte.  "  Catherine "  was  the  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Wnrtemberg  and  wife  of  Jerome  Buonaparte. 

8  This  work,  "Manuscrit  Venue  de  Sainte  Helene  d'une  maniere  in- 
connue  "  (London,  Murray ;  Bruxelles,  De  Mat,  1817),  was  really  written 
by  the  Marquis  Lullin  de  Chateauvieux  (Metternich,  vol.  i.  p.  312).  See 
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IL 

1.  I  bequeath  to  my  son  the  boxes,  orders,  and  other 
articles,  such  as  my  plate,  field-bed,  arms,  saddles,  spurs, 
chapel-plate,  books,  linen  which  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  wear  and  use,  according  to  the  list  annexed  (A).     It  is 
my  wish  that  this  slight  bequest  may  be  dear  to  him,  as 
recalling  the  memory  of  a  father  of  whom  the  universe 
will  discourse  to  him. 

2.  I  bequeath  to   Lady  Holland1  the  antique  cameo 
•which  Pope  Pius  VI.  gave  me  at  Tolentmo. 

3.  I  bequeath  to  Count  Montholon 2  two  millions  of 
francs,  as  a  proof  of  my  satisfaction  for  the  filial  atten- 
tions he  has  paid  me  during  six  years,  and  as  an  indem- 
nity  for   the   losses    his   residence    at    St.   Helena  has 
occasioned  him. 

4.  I  bequeath  to  Count  Bertrand 3  five  hundred  thou- 
sand francs. 

Savary  (tome  ii.  pp.  377-378)  as  to  the  view  that  this  statement  about  the 
Due  d'Enghien  is  not  to  be  taken  literally,  but  rather  as  a  protest  against 
the  idea  of  any  of  Napoleon's  functionaries  daring  such  an  act  without 
his  orders.  His  judgment  might  be  deceived,  but  his  power  could  not  be 
trifled  with. 

1  Lord  and  Lady  Holland  had  been  perseveringly  kind  in  sending  to 
St.  Helena  all  that  could  alleviate  the  weariness  of  Napoleon's  captivity. 

8  Count  Montholon  afterwards  accompanied  the  nephew  of  Napoleon, 
Prince  (afterwards  the  Emperor)  Louis  Napoleon,  in  his  attempt  on 
Boulogne  in  1840.  When  tried,  the  Count  declared  that  he  who  had 
received  the  last  sigh  of  the  martyr  of  St.  Helena,  and  who  had  closed 
his  eyes,  could  not  abandon  his  nephew ;  he  was  sentenced  to  twenty 
years'  detention,  but  pardoned  after  the  escape  of  the  Prince.  He  only 
died  in  1853,  seeing  Louis  Napoleon  Emperor  of  the  French. 

*  General  Comte  Henri  Gratien  Bertrand,  a  distinguished  engineer 
officer,  had  taken  the  post  of  Grand  Marechal  du  Palais  when  Duroc  was 
killed  in  1813.  He  accompanied  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena,  and  in  1840 
•was  one  of  the  Commission  sent  out  by  the  French  Government  to  bring 
back  the  body  of  Napoleon.  His  body  now  lies  close  to  that  of  the 
master  to  whom  he  was  alike  faithful  in  good  and  bad  fortune. 
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5.  I  bequeath  to  Marchand,  my  chief  valet  de  chambrct 
four  hundred  thousand  francs.     The  services  he  has  ren- 
dered me  are  those  of  a  friend;  it  is  my  wish  that  he 
should  marry  the  widow,  sister,  or  daughter  of  an  officer 
or  soldier  of  my  Old  Guard. 

6.  Item.      To    Saint-Denis    one    hundred    thousand 
francs. 

7.  Item.   To   Novarre  (Noverraz)  one  hundred  thou- 
sand francs. 

8.  Item.   To  Peyron  one  hundred  thousand  francs. 

9.  Item.   To  Archambaud  fifty  thousand  francs. 

10.  Item.    To  Corsor  twenty-five  thousand  francs. 

11.  Item.   To  Chandell  the  same.1 

12.  To  the    Abbe    Vignale2   one   hundred   thousand 
francs.     It  is  my  wish  that  he  should  build  his  house 
near  the  Ponte  Novo  de  Rostino. 

13.  Item.   To  Count  Las  Cases  *  one  hundred  thou- 
sand francs. 

1  Marchand,  Saint-Denis,  Novarre,  Peyron,  Archambaud,  and  Corsor 
had  all  accompanied  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena,  and  were  sent  in  1840 
as  part  of  the  expedition  to  bring  back  the  body  of  the  Emperor  to 
France.  Chandell  came  out  as  cook  with  the  Abbes  and  Antommarchi 
in  1820. 

a  The  young  Abbe*  Vignale  had  been  sent  ont  in  1820  by  Cardinal 
Fesch  with  the  Abbe  Buonavita,  who  had  returned  to  Europe  in  March, 
1821.  Vignale  had  performed  the  last  rites  for  Napoleon. 

8  The  Comte  (Dieudonne)  de  Las  Cases,  originally  a  naval  officer,  had 
retired  to  England  during  the  Revolution,  where  he  composed  his  his- 
torical Atlas,  under  the  name  of  "  Le  Sage  "  (Memorial,  tome  iii.  p.  279), 
but  re-entered  France  during  the  Consulate  and  became  one  of  the 
chamberlains  of  Napoleon.  He  accompanied  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena, 
but  was  ordered  away  by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  in  1816,  when  he  himself  was 
anxious  to  return  to  Europe,  partly  for  the  health  of  his  son  and  partly 
to  plead  the  cause  of  Napoleon.  Arrived  in  Europe,  he  tried  to  induce 
the  Sovereigns  of  the  Alliance  to  intervene  in  the  treatment  of  Napoleon, 
but  failed.  He  wrote  the  "  Memorial  de  Sainte  Helene,"  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  "  Manuscrit "  mentioned  by  Bourrienne.  His  son  Emmanuel, 
who  was  with  him  at  St.  Helena,  was  the  Las  Cases  who  accompanied 
the  expedition  to  bring  back  the  body  in  1840. 
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14.  Item.   To  Count   Lavallette l  one  hundred  thou- 
sand francs. 

15.  Item.   To  Larrey,2   surgeon-in-chief,  one   hundred 
thousand  francs.     He  is  the  most  virtuous  man  I  have 
known. 

16.  Item.   To  General  Brayer 8  one  hundred  thousand 
francs. 

17.  Item.  To  General  Lefebvre-Desnouettes  4  one  hun- 
dred thousand  francs. 

18.  Item.   To  General  Drouot 6  one  hundred  thousand 
francs. 

1  Lavallette  had  married  a  niece  of  Josephine,  bat  the  mention  of  him 
here  is  due  to  his  condemnation  by  the  Bourbons. 

a  Baron  Jean  Dominique  Larrey  served  as  surgeon  with  Napoleon  for 
many  years,  earning  a  high  reputation  with  the  army  for  his  skill,  cour- 
age, and  devotion.  This  gift  is  due  to  the  fact  mentioned  in  the 
"  Me'morial,"  tome  vi.  pp.  371-374.  Napoleon  in  1813  became  uneasy  at 
the  number  of  conscripts  who  were  found  after  the  battles  injured  in 
their  hands,  and  who  were  believed  to  have  maimed  themselves  purposely 
to  avoid  service.  Larrey  opposed  this  belief,  and  eventually,  braving 
Napoleon's  anger  at  his  interference,  proved  that  the  injuries  were  caused 
by  the  inexperience  of  the  men,  who,  when  in  the  rear  ranks,  fired  against 
the  hands  of  those  in  front,  —  a  thing  easy  to  do  in  the  three  and  four 
deep  formation  of  the  French. 

3  General  Brayer,  with  General  Travot,  had  been  employed  in  1815  in 
putting  down  the  Royalist  insurrection  in  La  Vendee,  and  was  exempted 
from  the  amnesty.     He  was  condemned  to  death  on  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1816,  but  he  had  escaped  abroad.     See  Vaulabelle's  "Histoire  des 
deux  Restaurations,"  tome  iii.  p.  3,  and  tome  iv.  p.  210. 

4  General  Comte  Charles  Lefebvre-Desnouettes,  with  the  Lallemauds, 
had  attempted  an  fmeute  before  Napoleon  reached  Paris,  and  was  ex- 
empted from  the  amnesty  and  condemned  to  death.    After  fighting  at 
Waterloo  he  fled  to  America,  helped  to  form  the  Champ  d'Asile  in  Texas, 
and  perished  in  1822  in  a  shipwreck  on  his  passage  to  England. 

6  Drouot  had  accompanied  Napoleon  to  and  from  Elba,  and  after 
Waterloo  was  retained  by  Davonst  with  the  army,  as  his  influence  with 
the  Guard  was  important  to  keep  that  body  in  subjection  to  the  Bourbons. 
He  was  tried  by  the  Bourbons  on  6th  April,  1816 ;  but  as  he  had  never 
taken  service  under  them,  three  members  out  of  seven  of  the  Court 
acquitted  him,  and  the  charge  thus,  by  French  military  law,  dropped 
(Vaulabelle,  tome  iv.  pp.  193-195).  See  Napoleon's  remarks  on  him  iu 
the  "  Memorial,"  tome  ii.  p.  369,  and  tome  iv.  p.  309 ;  also  the  note  in. 
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19.  Item.   To  General  Cambronne 1  one  hundred  thou- 
sand francs. 

20.  Item.   To  the  children  of  General  Mouton  Duver- 
net a  one  hundred  thousand  francs. 

21.  Item.   To  the  children  of  the  brave  Labe'doyere8 
one  hundred  thousand  francs. 

22.  Item.   To  the  children  of  General  Girard,4  killed 
at  Ligny,  one  hundred  thousand  francs. 

23.  Item.   To  the  children  of  General  Chartran 6  one 
hundred  thousand  francs. 

24.  Item.   To   the   children   of  the  virtuous  General 
Trav6t 6  one  hundred  thousand  francs. 


Alison,  chap.  Ixxv.  para.  51,  on  Drouot's  religious  character.  He  took 
no  further  part  in  affairs.  Lacordaire  himself  pronounced  his  funeral 
sermon. 

1  General  Baron  de  Cambronne,  a  rough  old  soldier,  was  in  the  same 
position  as  Drouot,  and  was  tried  on  20th  April,  1816,  but  the  court 
acquitted  him  (Vaulabelle,  tome  iv.  pp.  195-197). 

a  General  Baron  Mouton  Duvernet,  a  distinguished  General  of  Divi- 
uion,  exempted  from  the  amnesty,  after  remaining  a  year  in  concealment 
gave  himself  up,  and  was  tried  on  1 5th  July  and  shot  at  Lyons  on  29th 
July,  1816  (Vaulabelle,  tome  iv.  p.  207). 

•  Charles  Hnchet,  Comte  de  Labe'doyere,  Colonel  of  the  7th  Regi- 
ment, at  garrison  in  Grenoble  in  1815,  brought  his  regiment  over  on  the 
approach  of  Napoleon.  He  was  tried  on  14th  August  and  shot  on  19th 
August,  1815,  his  widow  having  to  pay  the  men  who  shot  him;  see  Vaula- 
belle, tome  iii.  pp.  455-466. 

4  Napoleon  said  to  Girard's  widow  at  Malmaison,  "  If  all  my  generals 
had  acted  like  the  brave  Girard,  I  should  not  be  here "  (Du  Casse,  tome 
vii.  p.  15). 

5  General  Chartran  had  been  sent  by  Napoleon,  when  he  returned 
from  Elba,  to  the  south,  where  he  stopped  the  efforts  of  De  Vitrolles  to 
form  a  Royalist   Government  and   centre  of    resistance,  and  escorted 
Vitrolles  to  Vincennes ;  see  Vitrolles,  tome  ii.  pp.  407,  435.    Although 
not  exempted  from  the  amnesty,  he  was  tried  at  Lille  on  9th  May  and 
shot  there  on  22d  May,  1816  (Vaulabelle,  tome  iv.  p.  199).    It  is  strange 
that  he  should  have  been  then  in  France,  as  when  Napoleon  was  at  Mal- 
maison, Chartran  had  gone  to  him  to  get  funds  for  leaving  France ;  see 
Vaulabelle,  tome  iii.  p.  160. 

6  General  Travot  had  been   employed  in  1815  in  putting  down  the 
insurrection  in  La  Vendee,  as  he  had  been  also  in  the  earlier  insurrections 
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25.  Item.   To  General  Lallemand,  the  elder,1  one  hun- 
dred thousand  francs. 

26.  Item.   To   Count   Edal2    one    hundred   thousand 
francs. 

27.  Item.   To  Costa  de  Bastilica,3  in  Corsica,  one  hun- 
dred thousand  francs. 

28.  Item.   To  General  Clausel 4  one  hundred  thousand 
francs. 

there.  His  name  did  not  appear  in  any  of  the  exemptions  from  the 
amnesties ;  indeed,  he  practically  had  the  protection  of  three  amnesties. 
But  just  before  the  publication  of  the  last  amnesty,  covering  the  cases  of 
those  against  whom  no  snit  had  been  begun,  Clarke,  the  Minister  of  War, 
telegraphed,  using  the  old  signal  posts  (or  telephores),  to  begin  immedi- 
ately a  suit  against  Travot.  The  former  Royalist  Vendean  officers  were 
now  in  the  ascendant,  and  one  of  them,  Canuel,  who  in  days  of  the 
Republic  had  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  "  Bleus  "  against  the  Vende'ans, 
and  in  1815  in  the  Vendean  ranks  against  Travot,  was  now  appointed 
President  of  the  Court  which  tried  Travot  on  18th  March,  and  on  20th 
March  condemned  him  to  death,  after  which  Canuel  commenced  an  attack 
on  the  lawyers  who  had  defended  his  victim.  Travot  owed  his  life  to  the 
population  of  Rennes,  who  threatened  to  rescue  him  ;  only  a  weak  mili- 
tary force  was  available,  so,  at  sixty  years  of  age,  his  sentence  was  re- 
duced to  twenty  years'  imprisonment.  He  became  insane ;  see  Vaulabelle, 
tome  iv.  pp.  189-212. 

1  General    Baron   Charles    Francois  Antoine    Lallemand   (with  his 
brother,   General  Baron   Henri  Dominique  Lallemand,  and    Lefebvre- 
Desnouettes)  had  attempted  a  military  emeutc  before  Napoleon  reached 
Paris.     He  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Plymouth,  but  not  being  allowed 
to  go  to  St.  Helena,  he  fled  to  America,  and  formed  the  Champ  d'Asile 
in   Texas.      He  eventually  returned,  and  was  made  a  peer  by  Louis 
Philippe. 

2  Comte  Pierre  Francois  Real,  employed  under  the  Empire  in  the 
higher  police  functions.     His  non-receipt  of  Napoleon's  order  to  go  to 
Vincennes  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  death  of  the  Due  d'Enghien.     He 
was  Pre'fet  of  Police  during  the  Cent  Jours,  but  fled.     He  was  exiled  by 
the  Bourbons,  but  eventually  returned  to  France. 

8  Costa  de  Bastilica  had  protected  the  flight  of  Napoleon's  mother  and 
family  on  23d  May,  1793,  when  their  house  was  burned  by  the  partisans 
of  Paoli,  —  an  event  which  brought  all  the  Buonapartes  permanently  to 
France  (lung's  Bonaparte,  tome  ii.  p.  262).  Truly,  as  his  bitter  critic  has 
it,  Napoleon  had  a  memory. 

4  General  Comte  Bertrand  Clausel  would  have  been  made  a  marshal 
by  Napoleon  had  it  not  been  for  the  disasters  of  1814.  Clausel  in  1813 
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29.  Item.   To  Baron  de  Me*neval l  one  hundred  thou- 
sand francs. 

30.  Item.    To  Arnault,2  the  author  of  "  Marius,"  one 
hundred  thousand  francs. 

31.  Item.     To  Colonel  Marbot  one  hundred  thousand 
francs.     I  recommend  him  to  continue  to  write  in  defence 
of  the  glory  of  the  French  armies,  and  to  confound  their 
calumniators  and  the  apostates. 

32.  Item.   To  Baron  Bignon 3  one  hundred  thousand 
francs.     I  recommend  him  to  write  the  history  of  French 
diplomacy  from  1792  to  1815. 

commanded  the  Army  of  the  North  in  Spain  when  his  conduct,  blamed  by 
Joseph,  was  approved  by  Napoleon  ;  see  Du  Casse,  tome  ix.  In  1815  he 
forced  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  to  abandon  Bordeaux.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  death  on  the  llth  September,  1816  (Vaulabdle,,  tome  iv.  p.  210), 
but  the  sentence  was  remitted  by  the  interposition  of  the  Duchesse  d'An- 
gouleme (Laeretelle,  Histoire  de  France  depui*  la  Rcstauration,  tome  ii.  p. 
18).  Clausel  had,  however,  got  to  America.  He  commanded  in  Algeria 
under  Louis  Philippe  in  1830,  and  from  1835  to  1837.  He  was  made 
marshal  in  1831. 

1  Meneval,  the  successor  of  Bonrrienne  as  Secretary  to  Napoleon  from 
1802  to  1812,  when  he  became  Chief  Secretary  to  Maria  Louisa.     He 
accompanied  the  Empress  to  Austria,  but  was  allowed  to  rejoin  Napoleon 
in  1815. 

2  Antoine  Vincent  Arnault,  author  of  several  tragedies,  at  one  time  an 
emigre,  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Egypt,  and  was  made  Member  of  the 
Institute.     He  sat  in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  during  the  Cent 
Jours.    On  the  second  Restoration  he  was  exiled,  and  was  deprived  of  his 
Chair  on  the  purgation  of  the  Institute  by  Vaublanc,  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  under  Richelieu's  ministry.     He  happily  apologised  for  his  bitter 
epigrams  by  comparing  himself  to  a  flint.    "  If  sparks  fly  from  me,  the 
fault  is  not  mine,  but  that  of  the  striker."     See  Merlet's  "  Tableau  de  la 
Litterature  Fran9aise,"  1800-1815  (Paris,  Didier,  1883),  tome  i.  p.  414. 
He  is  described  as  wishing  to  praise  Napoleon  only  after  his  fall.     He 
lived  to  regain  his  Chair. 

8  Baron  Louis  Pierre  Edouard  Bignon,  long  engaged  in  the  Emperor's 
diplomatic  service,  and  who  was  Under  Secretary  of  State  during  the 
Cent  Jours.  He  signed  the  capitulation  of  Paris  in  1815,  as  in  temporary 
charge  of  the  Foreign  Office.  He  commenced  this  contemplated  history, 
in  which  he  would  have  been  assisted  by  Maret,  Due  de  Bassano  (see 
Ernouf's  Life  of  Maret,  p.  194),  but  he  died  in  1841,  leaving  it 
incomplete. 
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33.  Item.   To  Poggi  de  Talaro  one  hundred  thousand 
francs. 

34.  Item.   To  Surgeon  Emmery  one  hundred  thousand 
francs. 

35.  These  sums  will  be  raised  from  the  six  millions 
which  I  deposited  on  leaving  Paris  in  1815,  and  from  the 
interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  since  July,  1815.     The 
account  thereof  will  be  settled  with  the  banker  by  Counts 
Montholon  and  Bertraud  and  Marchand. 

36.  Whatever  that  deposit  may  produce  beyond  the 
sum  of  five  million  six  hundred  thousand  francs  which 
have  been  above  disposed  of,  shall  be  distributed  as  a  gra- 
tuity amongst  the  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
amongst  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  battalion  of  the 
Isle  of  Elba,  according  to  a  scale  to  be  determined  upon 
by  Montholon,  Bertrand,  Drouot,   Cambronne,  and   the 
surgeon  Larrey. 

37.  These  legacies,  in  case  of  death,  shall  be  paid  to 
the  widows  and  children  ;  and  in  default  of  such,  shall 
revert  to  the  bulk  of  my  property. 


IIL 

1.  My  private  domain  being  my  property,  of  which  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  French  law  has  deprived  me,  an 
account  of  it  will  be  required  from  the  Baron  de  la  Bouil- 
lerie,  the  treasurer  thereof :  it  ought  to  amount  to  more 
than  two  hundred  millions  of  francs:  namely,  1.  The 
portfolio,  containing  the  savings  which  I  made  during 
fourteen  years  out  of  my  civil  list,  which  savings  amounted 
to  more  than  twelve  millions  per  annum  ;  my  memory  is 
good.  2.  The  produce  of  this  portfolio.  3.  The  furni- 
ture of  my  palaces,  such  as  it  was  in  1814,  including  the 
palaces  of  Home,  Florence,  and  Turin.  All  this  furniture 
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was  purchased  with  moneys  accruing  from  the  civil  list. 
4.  The  proceeds  of  my  houses  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
such  as  money,  plate,  jewels,  furniture,  equipages ;  the 
accounts  of  which  will  be  rendered  by  Prince  Eugene  and 
the  intendant  of  the  crown,  Compagnoni.  NAPOLEON. 

2.  I  bequeath  my  private  domain,  one-half  to  the  sur- 
viving officers  and  soldiers  of  the  French  Army  who  have 
fought  since  1792  to  1815  for  the  glory  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  nation,  the  distribution  to  be  made  in  pro- 
portion to  their  appointments  upon  active  service,  and 
one-half  to  the  towns  and  districts  of  Alsace,  Lorraine, 
Franche-Comte',  Burgundy,  the  Isle  of  France,  Cham- 
pagne, Forez,  Dauphins',  which  may  have  suffered  by 
either  of  the  invasions.  There  shall  be  previously  set 
apart  from  this  sum  one  million  for  the  town  of  Brienne, 
and  one  million  for  that  of  Me*ry. 

I  appoint  Counts  Montholon  and  Bertrand  and  Mar- 
chand,  the  executors  of  my  Will. 

This  present  Will,  wholly  written  with  my  own  hand, 
is  signed  and  sealed  with  my  own  arms. 

(L.S.)  NAPOLEON. 


LIST  (A). 

Annexed  to  my  Will. 
I. 

1.  The  consecrated  vessels  which  have  been  in  use  at 
my  chapel  at  Longwood. 

2.  I  direct  Abbe*  Vignale  to  preserve  them,  and  to  de- 
liver them  to  my  son  when  he  shall  reach  the  age  of  six- 
teen years. 
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IL 

1.  My  arms ;  that  is  to  say,  my  sword,  that  which  I 
wore  at  Austerlitz,  the  sabre  of  Sobieski,  my  dagger,  my 
sword,  my   hunting  knife,   my   two  pairs  of  Versailles 
pistols. 

2.  My  gold  dressing-case,  —  that  which  I  made  use  of 
on  the  morning  of  Ulm  and  of  Austerlitz,  of  Jena,  of  Eylau, 
of  Friedland,  of  the  Island  of  Lobau,  of  the  Moskwa,  of 
Montmirail.     In  this  point  of  view  it  is  my  wish  that  it 
may  be  precious  in  the  eyes  of  my  son.     (It  has  been 
deposited  with  Count  Bertrand  since  1814.) 

3.  I  charge  Count  Bertrand  with  the  care  of  preserving 
these  objects,  and  of  conveying  them  to  my  son  when  he 
shall  attain  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 


III. 

1.  Three  small  mahogany  boxes,  containing,  the  first, 
thirty-three    snuff-boxes    or    loribonni&res ;    the    second, 
twelve  boxes  with  the  Imperial  arms,  two  small  eye-tele- 
scopes, and  four  boxes  found  on  the  table  of  Louis  XVIII. 
in  the  Tuileries  on  the  20th  of  March,  1815 ;  the  third, 
three  snuff-boxes,  ornamented  with  silver  medals  habitu- 
ally used  by  the  Emperor,  and  sundry  articles  for  the  use 
of  the  toilet,  according  to  the  list  numbered  I.  II.  III. 

2.  My  field-bed,  which  I  used  in  all  my  campaigns. 

3.  My  field-telescope. 

4.  My  dressing-case,  one  of  each  of  my  uniforms,  a 
dozen  of  shirts,  and  a  complete  set  of  each  of  my  dresses, 
and  generally  of  everything  used  in  my  toilet. 

5.  My  wash-hand-stand. 

6.  A  small  clock  which  is  in  my  bedchamber  at  Long- 
wood. 

VOL.  VI. 17 
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7.  My  two  watches,  and  the  chain  of  the  Empress's 
hair. 

8.  I  intrust  the  care  of  these  articles  to  Marchand,  my 
principal  valet  de  ckambre,  and  direct  him  to  convey  them 
to  my  son  when  he  shall  attain  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 


IV. 

1.  My  cabinet  of  medals. 

2.  My  plate,  and  my  Sevres  china,  which  I  used  at  St. 
Helena.     (Lists  B  and  C.) 

3.  I  request  Count  Montholon  to  take  care  of  these 
articles,  and  to  convey  them  to  my  son  when  he  shall 
attain  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 


V. 

1.  My  three  saddles  and  bridles,  my  spurs  which  I  used 
at  St.  Helena. 

2.  My  fowling-pieces,  to  the  number  of  five. 

3.  I  charge  my  chasseur,  Novarre,  with  the  care  of 
these  articles,  and  direct  him  to  convey  them  to  my  son 
when  he  shall  attain  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 


VI 

1.  Four  hundred  volumes,  selected  from  those  in  my 
library  which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  use  the  most. 

2.  I  direct  Saint-Denis  to  take  care  of  them,  and  to 
convey  them  to  my  son  when  he  shall  attain  the  age  of 
sixteen  years.  NAPOLEON. 
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VII 

1.  None  of  the  articles  which  have  been  used  by  me 
shall  be  sold ;  the  residue  shall  be  divided  amongst  the 
executors  of  my  Will  and  my  brothers. 

2.  Marchand  shall  preserve  my  hair,  and  cause  a  brace- 
let to  be  made  of  it,  with  a  little  gold  clasp,  to  be  sent  to 
the  Empress  Maria  Louisa,  to  my  mother,  and  to  each  of 
my  brothers,  sisters,  nephews,  nieces,  the  Cardinal,  and 
one  of  larger  size  for  my  son. 

3.  Marchand   will  send   one  pair   of  my  gold  shoe- 
buckles  to  Prince  Joseph. 

4.  A   small    pair    of    gold    knee-buckles    to    Prince 
Lucien. 

5.  A  gold  collar-clasp  to  Prince  Jerome. 


Inventory  of  my  Effects  which  Marchand  will  take  care  of 
and  convey  to  my  son. 

1.  My  silver   dressing-case,  —  that   which  is   on   my 
table,  furnished  with  all  its  utensils,  razors,  etc. 

2.  My  alarm-clock  :  it  is  the  alarm-clock  of  Frederick 
II.,  which  I  took  at  Potsdam.     (In  box  No.  III.) 

3.  My  two  watches,  with  the  chains  of  the  Empress's 
hair,  and  a  chain  of  my  own  hair  for  the  other  watch ; 
Marchand  will  get  it  made  at  Paris. 

4.  My  two  seals  (one  the  seal  of  France,  contained  in 
box  No.  III.). 

5.  The   small  gold  clock   which  is  now  in  my  bed- 
chamber. 

6.  My  wash-hand-stand,  its  water-jug,  foot-bath,  etc. 

7.  My  night-tables,  those  I  used  in  France,  and  my 
silver-gilt  bidet 
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8.  My  two  iron  bedsteads,  my  mattresses,  and  my 
coverlets,  if  they  can  be  preserved. 

9.  My  three  silver  flasks,  which  held  my  eau  de  vie, 
and  which  my  chasseurs  carried  in  the  field. 

10.  My  French  telescope. 

11.  My  spurs,  two  pairs. 

12.  Three  mahogany  boxes,  Nos.  I.  IL  III.,  containing 
my  snuff-boxes  and  other  articles. 

13.  A  silver-gilt  perfuming  pan. 


Body  Linen. 

Six  shirts.  Six  handkerchiefs.  Six  cravats.  Six  nap- 
kins. Six  pairs  of  silk  stockings.  Four  black  stocks. 
Six  pairs  of  under-stockings.  Two  pairs  of  cambric  sheets. 
Two  pillow-cases.  Two  dressing-gowns.  Two  pairs  of 
night-drawers.  One  pair  of  braces.  Four  pairs  of  white 
kerseymere  breeches  and  vests.  Six  madras  handker- 
chiefs. Six  flannel  waistcoats.  Four  pairs  of  drawers. 
Six  pairs  of  gloves.  One  small  box  filled  with  my 
snuff. 

One  gold  neck-buckle,  one  pair  gold  knee-buckles,  one  pair 
gold  shoe-buckles,  contained  in  the  little  box  No.  III. 


Clothes. 

One  uniform  of  the  Chasseurs.  One  uniform  of  the 
Grenadiers.  One  uniform  of  the  National  Guard.  One 
green-and-gray  greatcoat.  One  blue  cloak  (that  which  I 
had  at  Marengo).  One  sable  green  pelisse.  Two  pairs 
of  shoes.  Two  pairs  of  boots.  One  pair  of  slippers. 
Six  belts. 


Napoleon. 

Photo-Etching.  —  After  Drawing  by  Cirodet 
Trioson,  1812. 
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Inventory  of  the  Effects  which  I  left  in  the  Possession  of 
Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Turenne.1 

The  sabre  of  Sobiesky.  [It  is,  by  mistake,  inserted  in 
list  (A),  that  being  the  sabre  which  the  Emperor  wore 
at  Aboukir,  and  which  is  in  the  hands  of  Count  Bertrand.] 

The  Grand  Collar  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

One  sword  of  silver-gilt. 

One  Consular  sword. 

One  sword  of  iron. 

One  velvet  belt. 

The  Collar  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

One  small  dressing-case  of  steeL 

One  night-lamp  of  silver. 

One  handle  of  an  antique  sabre. 

One  hat  &  la  Henri  IV.,  and  a  toque?  The  lace  of  the 
Emperor. 

One  small  cabinet  of  medals. 

Two  Turkey  carpets. 

Two  mantles  of  crimson  velvet,  embroidered,  with  vests, 
and  small-clothes. 

1.  I  give  to  my  son  the  sabre  of  Sobiesky. 

Do.  the  Collar  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

Do.  the  silver-gilt  sword. 

Do.  the  Consular  sword. 

Do.  the  iron  sword. 

Do.  the  Collar  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

Do.  the  hat  cb  la  Henri  IV.,  and  the  toque. 

Do.  the  golden  dressing-case  for  the  teeth, 

which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  dentist 

2.  To  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa  my  lace. 
To  Madame  the  silver  night-lamp. 

1  Grand-Maitre  de  la  Garde  Robe. 

8  A  velvet  hat,  with  a  flat  crown  and  brims  turned  up. 
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To  the  Cardinal  the  small  steel  dressing-case. 

To  Prince  Eugene  the  wax-candlestick,  silver  gilt. 

To  the  Princess  Pauline  the  small  cabinet  of  medals. 

To  the  Queen  of  Naples  a  small  Turkey  carpet. 

To  the  Queen  Hortense  a  small  Turkey  carpet. 

To  Prince  Jerome  the  handle  of  the  antique  sabre. 

To  Prince  Joseph  an  embroidered  mantle,  vest,   and 

small-clothes. 
To  Prince  Lucien  an  embroidered  mantle,  vest,  and 

small-clothes.  NAPOLEON. 


16th  April,  1821,  LONGWOOD. 
This  is  a  Codicil  to  my  Will. 

1.  It  is  my  wish  that  my  ashes  may  repose  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  in  midst  of  the  French  people  whom 
I  loved  so  well. 

2.  I  bequeath  to  Counts  Bertrand,  Montholon,  and 
to  Marchand,  the  money,  jewels,  plate,  china,  furniture, 
books,  arms,  and  generally  everything  that  belongs  to  me 
in  the  Island  of  St.  Helena. 

This  Codicil,  entirely  written  with  my  own  hand,  is 
signed  and  sealed  with  my  own  arms. 

(L.S.)  NAPOLEON.1 

1  In  the  "  Refutation  de  la  Relation  du  Capitaine  Maitland,"  by  Bar  the 
(Bruxelles,  De  Mat,  1828),  p.  95  (Memorial,  tome  ix.),  there  is  a  note  to  this 
Codicil,  saying  that  it  is  often  omitted  in  copies  of  the  Will,  as  it  appears 
to  be  only  a  repetition.  "  The  Will  was  the  real  and  secret  document 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  testamentary  executors.  This  Codicil  was 
the  fictitious  and  apparent  document  which,  when  presented  to  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  left  the  executors  in  full  liberty  to  carry  out  their  instructions. 
Without  this  necessary  precaution,  the  Governor  would  not  have  failed  to 
place  seals  on  all  which  belonged  to  Napoleon,  and  would  have  trans- 
mitted it  to  Europe  to  his  Government." 
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This  24th  of  April,  1821,  LONG  WOOD. 
This  is  my  Codicil,  or  Note  of  my  last  Will. 

Out  of  the  settlement  of  my  civil  list  of  Italy,  such  as 
money,  jewels,  plate,  linen,  equipages,  of  which  the  Vice- 
roy is  the  depositary,  and  which  belonged  to  me,  I  dispose 
of  two  millions,  which  I  bequeath  to  my  most  faithful 
servants.  I  hope  that,  without  availing  himself  of  any 
reason  to  the  contrary,  my  son,  Eugene  Napoleon,1  will 
pay  them  faithfully.  He  cannot  forget  the  forty  millions 
which  I  gave  him  in  Italy,  and  in  the  distribution  of  the 
inheritance  of  his  mother. 

1.  Out  of  these  two  millions  I  bequeath  to  Count  Ber- 
trand  five  hundred  thousand  francs,  of  which  he  will  de- 
posit one  hundred  thousand  in  the  treasurer's  chest,  to  be 
applied  according  to  my  dispositions  in  payment  of  leg- 
acies of  conscience. 

2.  To  Count  Montholon  two  hundred  thousand  francs, 
of  which  he  will  deposit  one  hundred  thousand  in  the 
chest,  for  the  same  purpose  as  above  mentioned. 

3.  To  Count  Las  Cases  two  hundred  thousand  francs, 
of  which  he  will  deposit  one  hundred  thousand  in  the 
chest,  for  the  same  purpose  as  above  mentioned. 

4.  To  Marchand  one  hundred  thousand  francs,  of  which 
he  will  deposit  fifty  thousand  in  the  chest,  for  the  same 
purpose  as  above  mentioned. 

5.  To  Count  Lavallette  one  hundred  thousand  francs. 

6.  To  General  Hogendorf,  of  Holland,  my  aide-de-camp , 
who  has  retired  to  the  Brazils,  fifty  thousand  francs. 

7.  To  my  aide-de-camp,  Corbinau,  fifty  thousand  francs. 

8.  To  my  aide-de-camp,  Caffarelli,  fifty  thousand  francs. 

9.  To  my  aide-de-camp,  Dejean,  fifty  thousand  francs. 

10.  To  Percy,  surgeon-in-chief  at  Waterloo,  fifty  thou- 
sand francs. 

1  Napoleon  had  adopted  Eugene  Beauharnais,  the  son  of  Josephine. 
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11.  Fifty  thousand  francs,  that  is  to  say : 

Ten  thousand  to  Peyron,  my  maitre  d'hdtel. 
Ten  thousand  to  Saint-Denis,  my  head  chasseur. 
Ten  thousand  to  Novarre. 

Ten  thousand  to  Corsor,  my  clerk  of  the  kitchen. 
Ten  thousand  to  Archambaud,  my  piqueur. 

12.  To  Baron  de  Me*neval  fifty  thousand  francs. 

13.  To  the  Duke  of  Istria,  son  of  Bessieres,  fifty  thou- 
sand francs. 

14.  To  the  daughter  of  Duroc  fifty  thousand  francs. 

15.  To  the   children    of    Labe*doyere    fifty   thousand 
francs. 

16.  To  the  children  of  Mouton  Duvernet  fifty  thousand 
francs. 

17.  To  the  children  of  the  brave  and  virtuous  General 
Trav6t  fifty  thousand  francs. 

18.  To    the    children    of     Chartran    fifty    thousand 
francs. 

19.  To  General  Cambronne  fifty  thousand  francs. 

20.  To  General  Lefebvre-Desnouettes   fifty  thousand 
francs. 

21.  To  be  distributed  amongst  such  proscribed  persons 
as  wander  in  foreign  countries,  whether  they  be  French, 
Italians,  Belgians,  Dutch,  Spanish,  or  inhabitants  of  the 
departments  of  the  Rhine,  under  the  directions  of  my 
executors,  one  hundred  thousand  francs. 

22.  To  be  (Distributed  amongst  those  who  suffered  am- 
putation, or  were  severely  wounded  at  Ligny  or  Waterloo, 
who  may  be  still  living,  according  to  lists  drawn  up  by 
my  executors,  to  whom  shall  be  added  Cambronne,  Larrey, 
Percy,  and  Emmery.     The  Guards  shall  be  paid  double, 
those  of  the  Island  of  Elba  quadruple,  two  hundred  thou- 
sand francs. 

This  Codicil  is  written  entirely  with  my  own  hand, 
signed,  and  sealed  with  my  arms.  NAPOLEON. 
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[On  the  back  was  written  :] 

This  is  my  Codicil,  or  Act  of  my  last  Will,  the  exact 
execution  of  which  I  recommend  to  my  son,  Eugene 
Napoleon.  It  is  all  written  by  myself.  NAPOLEON. 

This  24th  of  April,  1821,  at  LONGWOOD. 
This  is  a  third  Codicil  to  my  Will  of  the  15th  of  April. 

1.  Amongst  the  diamonds  of  the  crown  which  were 
delivered  up  in  1814,  there  were  some  to  the  value  of  fifty 
million  livres  not  belonging  to  it,  but  which  formed  part 
of  my  private  property ;  repossession  shall  be  obtained  of 
them  in  order  to  discharge  my  legacies. 

2.  I  had  in  the  hands  of  the  banker  Torlonia,  at  Rome, 
bills  of  exchange  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  livres,  in  bills  of  exchange,  the  product  of  my 
revenues  of  the  Island  of  Elba  since  1815.     The  Sieur  de 
la  Peyrusse,1  although  no  longer  my  treasurer,  and  not 
invested  with  any  such  office,  possessed  himself  of  this 
sum.     He  shall  be  compelled  to  refund  it. 

3.  I  bequeath  to  the  Duke  of  Istria 2  three  hundred 
thousand  francs,  of  which  only  one  hundred  thousand 
francs  shall  be  reversible  to  his  widow,  should  the  Duke 
be  dead  before  payment  of  the  legacy.     It  is  my  wish, 
should  there  be  no  inconvenience  in  it,  that  the  Duke  may 
marry  Duroc's  daughter. 

4.  I  bequeath  to  the  Duchess  of  Frioul,  the  daughter  of 
Duroc,3  two  hundred  thousand  francs ;  should  she  be  dead 

1  Baron  Peyrusse  had  been  treasurer  to  Napoleon  at  Elba.  In  1829 
General  Bertrand,  with  the  other  executors  of  this  Will,  certified  that 
Peyrusse  had  properly  accounted  for  the  fnnds  in  question,  and  that  this 
paragraph  had  been  dictated  in  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  the  case ;  see 
Me'neval,  tome  ii.  p.  95. 

*  This  refers  to  the  son  of  Marshal  Bessieres ;  the  Marshal  had  been 
killed  in  1813  ;  his  son  married  a  daughter  of  Joseph,  Comte  de  Lagrange. 

8  Duroc,  the  Grand  Mare'chal  dn  Palais,  had  been  killed  in  1813.  Hia 
widow,  a  daughter  of  the  Spanish  banker  and  minister,  Herras  d'Alme- 
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before  the  payment  of  this  legacy  none  of  it  shall  be  given 
to  the  mother. 

5.  I  bequeath  to  General  Kigaud 1  (to  him  who  was 
proscribed)  one  hundred  thousand  francs. 

6.  I  bequeath  to  Boisnod,  the  Intendant-Commissary, 
one  hundred  thousand  francs. 

7.  I  bequeath  to  the  children  of  General  Letort,2  who 
was  killed  in  the  campaign  of  1815,  one  hundred  thousand 
francs. 

8.  These  eight  hundred  thousand  francs  of  legacies 
shall  be  considered  as  inserted  at  the  end  of  article  thirty- 
six  of  my  Testament,  which  will  make  the  legacies  I  have 
disposed  of  by  Will  amount  to  the  sum  of  six  millions 
four  hundred   thousand   francs,   without   including  the 
donations  I  have  made  by  my  second  Codicil. 

This  is  written  with  my  own  hand,  signed,  and  sealed 
with  my  arms.  (L.S.)  NAPOLEON. 

[On  the  outside,  nearly  in  the  centre,  is  written :] 

This  is  my  third  Codicil  to  my  Will,  entirely  written 
with  my  own  hand,  signed,  and  sealed  with  my  arms. 

[The  words  are  intermixed  with  the  signatures  of  Ber- 
trand,  Montholon,  Marchand,  and  Vignale,  with  their 
respective  seals ;  and  a  piece  of  green  silk  runs  through 
the  centre.  On  the  upper  left  corner  are  the  following 
directions :] 

nara,  after  Duroc's  death  married  a  M.  Fabvier.    The  duchy  was  given 
by  Napoleon  to  Duroc's  daughter. 

1  General  Rigaud  had  been  tried  at  Paris  and  sentenced  to  be  shot  on 
16th  May,  1816,  but  had  escaped  abroad  ( Vaulabelle,  tome  iv.  p.  210). 

2  General  Letort,  who  was  mortally  wounded  on  15th  June,  1815,  when 
ordered  by  the  Emperor  to  charge  the  Prussians  with  his  escort,  some 
squadrons  of  cavalry  of  the  Guard.     "  No  officer,"  said  Napoleon,  "  pos- 
sessed in  a  higher  degree  the  art  of  leading  a  charge  and  communicating 
an  electric  spark  to  men  and  horses.     At  his  voice  and  example  the  most 
timid  became  the  most  intrepid"  (Auvergne's  Waterloo,  p.  69). 
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To  be  opened  the  same  day,  and  immediately  after  the 
opening  of  my  WilL  NAPOLEON. 


This  24th  of  April,  1821,  LONG  WOOD. 

This  is  a  fourth  Codicil  to  my  Testament. 

By  the  dispositions  we  have  heretofore  made,  we  have 
not  fulfilled  all  our  obligations,  which  has  decided  us  to 
make  this  fourth  Codicil. 

1.  We  bequeath  to  the  son  or  grandson  of  Baron  Du- 
theil,  Lieutenant-General  of  Artillery,  and  formerly  Lord 
of  St.  Andre*,  who  commanded  the  school  of  Auxonne 
before  the  Revolution,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand 
francs,  as  a  memento  of  gratitude  for  the  care  which  that 
brave  General  took  of  us  when  we  were  lieutenant  and 
captain  under  his  orders.1 

2.  Item.   To  the  son  or  grandson  of  General  Dugommier, 
who  commanded  in  chief  the  army  of  Toulon,  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousand  francs.     We,   under  his  orders, 
directed  that  siege,  and  commanded  the  artillery ;  it  is  a 
testimonial  of   remembrance    for  the  marks  of  esteem, 
affection,  and  friendship  which  that  brave  and  intrepid 
General  gave  us.2 

3.  Item.   We  bequeath  one  hundred  thousand  francs 
to  the  son  or  grandson  of  the  deputy  of  the  Convention, 

1  The  Baron  Dutheil  or  Duteil  commanded  the  School  of  Artillery  at 
Auxonne  when  Lieutenant  Buonaparte  rejoined  his  regiment  there  in 
May,  1788.  General  Duteil  was  at  Nice  when  Buonaparte,  then  Captain, 
of  Artillery,  joined  there  in  June,  1793,  and  he  had  the  young  Captain 
attached  to  one  of  the  companies  of  artillery. 

2  General  Jean  Francis  Coquille  Dugommier,  highly  praised  by  Napoleon, 
was  nominated  by  the  influence  of  the  two  Robespierres  and  of  Barras  to 
supersede  Carteaux  (or  rather  nominally  Doppet)  in  the  attack  of  Touloa 
in  1793.  After  his  arrival  the  siege  rapidly  progressed.  He  was  killed 
in  1794,  while  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees. 
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Gasparin,  representative  of  the  people  to  the  army  of 
Toulon,  for  having  protected  and  sanctioned  with  his 
authority  the  plan  we  had  given,  which  procured  the 
capture  of  that  city,  and  which  was  contrary  to  that  sent 
by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Gasparin,  by  his 
protection,  sheltered  us  from  the  persecution  and  igno- 
rance of  the  staff-officers  who  commanded  the  army  before 
the  arrival  of  my  friend  Dugommier.1 

4.  Item.   We  bequeath  one  hundred  thousand  francs 
to   the  widow,   son,   or   grandson   of   our  aide-de-camp, 
Muiron,  killed  at  our  side  at  Arcola,  covering  us  with 
his  body. 

5.  Item.   Ten  thousand  francs  to  the  subaltern  officer, 
Cantillon,  who  has  undergone  a  trial  upon  a  charge  of 
having  endeavoured  to  assassinate  Lord  Wellington,  of 
which  he  was  pronounced  innocent.     Cantillon  had  as 
much  right  to  assassinate  that  oligarchist  as  the  latter 
had  to  send  me  to  perish  upon  the  rock  of  St.  Helena. 
Wellington,   who  proposed  this   outrage,   attempted  to 
justify  it  by  pleading  the  interest  of  Great  Britain.     Can- 
tillon, if  he  had  really  assassinated  that  lord,  would  have 
pleaded  the  same  excuse,  and  been  justified  by  the  same 
motive  —  the  interest  of  France  —  to  get  rid  of  this  Gen- 
eral,   who,    moreover,  by  violating   the  capitulation   of 
Paris,  had  rendered   himself  responsible   for  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs,  Ney,  Labe'doyere,  etc.,  and  for  the  crime  of 

1  Gasparin  and  Salicetti,  the  two  representatives  of  the  Assembly 
with  Carteaux'  army  when  it  attacked  Toulon,  nominated  Buonaparte  to 
succeed  the  head  of  the  artillery,  Donmartin,  wounded  on  the  7th  of 
September,  1793.  Gasparin  was  much  taken  with  Buonaparte,  and  patro- 
nised him  and  his  family,  then  in  distress  in  France.  Gasparin,  writing 
to  Salicetti  on  30th  September,  1793,  says,  "Bonna  Parte  [tic],  the  only 
captain  fit  to  plan  operations,  has  already  too  much  work  in  the  man- 
agement of  all  details  of  the  artillery"  (lung's  Bonaparte,  tome  ii.  pp. 
380-386).  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  said  that  Gasparin  got  his  plan  for 
taking  Toulon  adopted,  and  opened  his  career  (Memorial,  tome  i.  pp.  164- 
166). 
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having  pillaged  the  museums,  contrary  to  the  text  of  the 
treaties.1 

6.  These  four  hundred  and  ten  thousand  francs  shall 
be  added  to  the  six  million  four  hundred  thousand  of 
which  we  have  disposed,  and   will   make    our   legacies 
amount  to  six  million  eight  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
francs ;  these  four  hundred  and  ten  thousand  are  to  be 
considered   as    forming   part   of  our  Testament,   article 
thirty-six,  and  to  follow  in  every  respect  the  same  course 
as  the  other  legacies. 

7.  The  nine  thousand  livres  sterling  which  we  gave  to 
Count  and  Countess  Montholon  should,  if  they  have  been 
paid,  be  deducted  and  carried  to  the  account  of  the  lega- 
cies which  we  have  given  him  by  our  Testament.     If  they 
have  not  been  paid,  our  notes  of  hand  shall  be  annulled. 

8.  In  consideration  of  the  legacy  given  by  our  Will  to 
Count  Montholon,  the  pension  of  twenty  thousand  francs 
granted   to  his  wife  is  annulled.     Count  Montholon  is 
charged  with  the  payment  of  it  to  her. 

9.  The  administration  of  such  an  inheritance,  until  its 
final  liquidation,  requiring  expenses  of  offices,  journeys, 
missions,  consultations,  and  lawsuits,  we  allow  that  our 
testamentary  executors  retain  three  per  cent  upon  all  the 
legacies,  as  well  upon  the  six  million  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  as  upon  the  sums  contained  in  the  Codicils, 
and  upon  the  two  hundred  million  francs  of  the  private 
domain. 

1  On  the  llth  of  February,  1818,  a  pistol-shot  was  fired  at  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  as  he  entered  his  hotel  at  Paris.  A  retired  officer,  Cantillou 
or  Catillon,  and  a  M.  Marinet,  avocat  au  conseil  d'etat  (already  under  the 
sentence  of  the  law),  were  tried  for  this,  but  acquitted  (Lacretdle,  tome  ii. 
p.  238).  This  item  of  the  Will  must  be  taken  as  merely  dictated  by 
irritation  produced  by  ill-health  and  confinement,  as  it  is  at  complete  vari- 
ance with  Napoleon's  ordinary  sentiments  and  actions.  We  have  it  on 
the  authority  of  Henry  Greville  (Second  Series,  p.  216)  that  the  legacy  to 
Cantillon  was  paid  by  Louis  Napoleon  in  1855. 
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10.  The  amount  of  the  sums  thus  retained  shall  he 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  treasurer,  and  disbursed  by 
drafts  from  our  testamentary  executors. 

11.  Should  the  sums  arising  from  the  aforesaid  deduc- 
tions not  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses,  provision 
shall  be  made  to  that  effect  at  the  expense  of  the  three 
testamentary  executors  and  the  treasurer,  each  in  propor- 
tion to  the  legacy  which  we  have  bequeathed  to  them  in 
our  Will  and  Codicils. 

12.  Should  the  sums  arising  from  the  before-mentioned 
subtractions  be  more  than  necessary,  the  surplus  shall  be 
divided  amongst  our  three  testamentary  executors  and  the 
treasurer,  in  the  proportion  of  their  respective  legacies. 

13.  We  nominate  Count  Las  Cases,  and  in  default  of 
him  his  son,  and  in  default  of  the  latter  General  Drouot, 
to  be  treasurer. 

This  present  Codicil  is  entirely  written  with  our  hand, 
signed,  and  sealed  with  our  arms.  NAPOLEON. 


This  24th  of  April,  1821,  LONGWOOD. 

This  is  my  Codicil,  or  Act  of  my  last  Will. 

Upon  the  funds  remitted  in  gold  to  the  Empress  Maria 
Louisa,  my  very  dear  and  well-beloved  spouse,  at  Orleans, 
in  1814,  she  remains  in  my  debt  two  millions,  of  which  I 
dispose  by  the  present  Codicil,  for  the  purpose  of  recom- 
pensing my  most  faithful  servants,  whom,  moreover,  I 
recommend  to  the  protection  of  my  dear  Maria  Louisa. 

1.  I  recommend  to  the  Empress  to  cause  the  income  of 
thirty  thousand  francs  which  Count  Bertrand  possessed 
in  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  and  upon  the  Mont-Napoleon  at 
Milan,  to  be  restored  to  him,  as  well  as  the  arrears  due. 

2.  I  make  the  same  recommendation  to  her  with  regard 
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to  the  Duke  of  Istria,  Duroc's  daughter,  and  others  of 
my  servants  who  have  continued  faithful  to  me,  and 
who  have  never  ceased  to  be  dear  to  me  :  she  knows 
them. 

3.  Out  of  the  above-mentioned  two  millions  I  bequeath 
three  hundred  thousand   francs   to    Count  Bertrand,  of 
which  he  will  lodge  one  hundred  thousand  in  the  treas- 
urer's chest,  to  be  employed  in  legacies  of  conscience, 
according  to  my  dispositions. 

4.  I  bequeath  two  hundred  thousand  francs  to  Count 
Montholon,  of  which  he  will  lodge  one  hundred  thousand 
in  the  treasurer's  chest,  for  the  same  purpose  as  above 
mentioned. 

5.  Item.   Two  hundred  thousand  francs  to  Count  Las 
Cases,  of  which  he  will  lodge  one  hundred   thousand 
in  the  treasurer's  chest,  for  the  same  purpose  as  above 
mentioned. 

6.  Item.   To  Marchand  one  hundred  thousand  francs, 
of  which  he  will  place  fifty  thousand  in  the  treasurer's 
chest,  for  the  same  purpose  as  above  mentioned. 

7.  To  Jean  Jerome  Lewie,1  the  Mayor  of  Ajaccio  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution,  or  to  his  widow,  chil- 
dren, or  grandchildren,  one  hundred  thousand  francs. 

8.  To  Duroc's  daughter  one  hundred  thousand  francs. 

9.  To  the  son  of  Bessieres,  Duke  of  Istria,  one  hundred 
thousand  francs. 

10.  To  General  Drouot  one  hundred  thousand  francs. 

11.  To  Count  Lavallette  one  hundred  thousand  francs. 

12.  Item.   One  hundred  thousand  francs;   that  is  to 

say:  — 
Twenty-five    thousand    to    Peyron,    my    maitre 


1  Jean  Jerome  Lewie  or  Levie,  a  connection  of  the  Buonapartes,  instal- 
led by  their  party  as  Mayor  of  Ajaccio  in  1789  ;  see  lung's  "  Bonaparte," 
tome  i.  p.  238. 
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Twenty-five  thousand  to  Novarre,  my  chasseur. 
Twenty-five  thousand  to  Saint-Denis,  the  keeper  of 

my  accounts. 
Twenty-five  thousand  to  Santini,1  my  former  usher. 

13.  Item.  One  hundred  thousand  francs;   that  is  to 

say  :  — 

Forty  thousand  to  Planat,2  my  orderly  officer. 
Twenty  thousand  to  Hubert,  lately   concierge  of 

Eambouillet,  and  who  belonged  to  my  chamber 

in  Egypt. 

Twenty  thousand  to  Lavigne,  who  was  lately  con- 
cierge of  one  of  my  stables,  and  who  was  my 

piqueur  in  Egypt. 
Twenty  thousand  to  Jeanet  Dervieux,  who  was 

overseer   of    the    stables,   and    served    me   in 

Egypt. 

14.  Two  hundred  thousand  francs  shall  be  distributed 
in  alms  to  the  inhabitants  of  Brienne-le-Chateau  who 
have  suffered  most. 

15.  The  three  hundred  thousand  francs  remaining  shall 
be  distributed  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  battalion 
of  my  guard  at  the  Island  of  Elba  who  may  be  now  alive, 
or  to  their  widows  and  children,  in  proportion  to  their 
appointments,  and  according  to  an  estimate  which  shall 
be  fixed  by  my  testamentary  executors ;  those  who  have 
suffered  amputation,  or  have  been  severely  wounded,  shall 
receive  double;  the  estimate  to  be  fixed  by  Larrey  and 
Emmery. 

This  Codicil  is  written  entirely  with  my  own  hand, 
signed,  and  sealed  with  my  arms.  NAPOLEON. 

1  For  the  later  adventures  of  Santini  see  the  "  Memorial,"  tome  viiL 
p.  410. 

2  Planat,  who  had  accompanied  Napoleon  to  the  Bellerophon,  hut  who 
had  been  left  at  Plymonth,  had  suffered  much  distress  until  relieved  by- 
Jerome.     He  had,  too  late,  received  permission  to  go  out  to  St.  Helena ; 
gee  the  "  Memorial,"  tome  viii.  pp.  348,  392. 
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[On  the  back  of  the  Codicil  is  written  :] 

This  is  my  Codicil,  or  Act  of  my  last  Will,  the  execu- 
tion of  which  I  recommend  to  my  dearest  wife,  the 
Empress  Maria  Louisa. 

(L.S.)  NAPOLEON. 

[Attested  by  the  following  witnesses,  whose  seals  are 
respectively  affixed :] 

MONTHOLON  ""j 

BERTRAND      I  Attached  to  a  piece  o{     een  gi 

MARCHAND 

VIGNALE       ) 


Letter  to  M.  Lafitte. 

Monsieur  Lafitte,  I  remitted  to  you  in  1815,  at  the 
moment  of  my  departure  from  Paris,  a  sum  of  near  six 
millions,  for  which  you  have  given  me  a  receipt  in  dupli- 
cate. I  have  cancelled  one  of  the  receipts,  and  I  charge 
Count  Montholon  to  present  you  with  the  other  receipt, 
in  order  that  you  may  pay  to  him,  after  my  death,  the 
said  sum,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  from 
the  first  of  July,  1815,  deducting  the  payments  which 
you  have  been  instructed  to  make  by  virtue  of  my  orders. 

It  is  my  wish  that  the  settlement  of  your  account  may 
be  agreed  upon  between  you,  Count  Montholon,  Count 
Bertrand,  and  the  Sieur  Marchand ;  and  this  settlement 
being  made,  I  give  you,  by  these  presents,  a  complete 
and  absolute  discharge  from  the  said  sum. 

I  also,  at  that  time,  placed  in  your  hands  a  box  con- 
taining my  cabinet  of  medals.  I  beg  you  will  give  it  to 
Count  Montholon. 

This  letter  having  no  other  object,  I  pray  God,  Mon- 
sieur Lafitte,  to  have  you  in  His  holy  and  good  keeping. 

NAPOLEON. 

VOL.  VI.  —  18 
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LONGWOOD,  ISLAND  OF  ST.  HELENA, 
The  25th  of  April,  1821. 

Letter  to  M.  Labouillerie. 

Monsieur  le  Baron  Labouillerie,  treasurer  of  my  pri- 
vate domain,  I  beg  you  to  deliver  the  account  and  the 
balance,  after  my  death,  to  Count  Montholon,  whom  I 
have  charged  with  the  execution  of  my  Will 

This  letter  having  no  other  object,  I  pray  God,  Mon- 
sieur le  Baron  Labouillerie,  to  have  you  in  His  holy  and 
good  keeping. 

NAPOLEON.1 

1  For  the  Will  of  Napoleon  see  "  Refutation  "  by  Barthe,  pp.  80-108,  and 
"  Norvins,"  pp.  721-732.  The  legacies  in  the  Will  were  not  fully  paid  until 
by  Napoleon  III.  in  1855. 
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EXPENSES    INCURRED    BY    NAPOLEON   L  ON 
ACCOUNT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

The  following  official  tables,  believed  at  the  time  to  be  fairly 
correct,  will  convey  some  notion  of  the  outlay  during  the  power 
of  Napoleon  —  from  1804  to  1813,  after  which  time  the  whole 
energies  of  France  were  concentrated  in  repelling  the  invader  — 
for  great  public  works,  most  of  which  remain  at  the  present  day, 
an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  judgment  and  industry  of  their 
originator. 

L  — UPON  ROADS. 


NAMES  or  ROADS. 

Estimated 
expence  of  the 
whole. 

Sums  spent  upon 
them  between 
1804  and  1813. 

tn. 
16000000 

fri. 
13600,000 

9200,000 

6  100000 

16,500000 

6600000 

6,400,000 

2,800,000 

1,800,000 

800000 

3600,000 

1800000 

From  Alessandria  to  Savon  a   .... 
From  Ceva  to  Port  Maurice     .... 
From  Genoa  to  Alessandria,  by  Garyi  . 

4,000,000 
2,600,000 
1,800,000 
6,500,000 

2,600,000 
660,000 
160,000 
300,000 

3,700,000 

2,000,000 

From  Paris  to  Madrid,  by  Bayonne.    . 

8,000,000 
6,300  000 

4,200,000 
4,300,000 

9,800000 

6,000,000 

From  Maestricht  to  Venloo      .... 

2,100,000 
6,000,000 

1,960,000 
6,000,000 

From  Tournus  to  Chambery    .... 

4,000,000 

100,000 

Different  Roads  in  the  Departments     . 

104,200,000 

68,670,000 
218,814,649 

Total  outlay    

277,484,649 
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H.  — UPON  BRIDGES.^ 


NAHXS  or  BRIDGES. 

Estimated 
expense  of  the 
whole. 

Sums  spent  upon 
them  between 
1801  and  1818. 

tn. 
660,000 
300,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
4,000,000 
1,500,000 
3,600,000 
1,100,000 
6,000,000 
6,000,000 
2,400,000 
1,000,000 
1,200,000 
700,000 
1,500,000 
350,000 
7,000,000 
2,000,000 
800,000 

tn. 
530,000 
300,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
4,000,000 
1,500,000 
1,860,000 
820,000 
1,000,000 
800,000 
1,600,000 
300,000 
600,000 
600,000 
600,000 
200,000 
700,000 
800,000 
776,000 

Bridge  of  the  Isere  and  others  on  that  route 
Bridge  over  the  Durance     ••.••• 

Bridge  over  the  Po  at  Turin    .... 

Bridge  and  Quays  at  Rouen     .... 

Bridge  of  Serin  and  Arsenal  at  Lyons  . 

Bridge  of  the  Vey  

Bridges  of  Laune,  Moisac,  Agen,  etc.    . 

Bridge  of  St  Cloud     . 

Spent  on  different  Bridges  since  1804  . 

44,910,000 

22,675,000 
7,980,000 

30,605,000 

1  See  also  Table  IV. 
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III.  — UPON  CANALS  AND  RECLAMATIONS.* 


NAMES  OF  CANALS,  ETC. 

Estimated 
expense  of  the 
whole. 

Sums  pperit 
between 
1804  and  1813. 

UPON  CANALS  — 

frs. 
11  000  000 

ft*. 
10  000  000 

6,000000 

1  200  000 

La  Haine  (Mons  a  Conde)     .... 
Seine  and  Aube  

5,000,000 
15000000 

3,000,000 
6000000 

17,000,000 

10  600  000 

24,000  000 

6  800  000 

Jlle  and  Ranee     ........ 

8000000 

5000000 

The  Blavet  

3,300,000 

2,800,000 

28  000,000 

1,200  000 

Niort  

9000000 

1,600000 

8  500,000 

3,800  000 

The  Cher    .         

6  000,000 

1  100,000 

3,500,000 

900,000 

2  000,000 

900000 

DRAINING,  AND  WORKS   TO  RECOVER 
BOGS  AND  SWAMPED  LANDS  AT  — 

7,000,000 

3,000,000 

4600000 

2,600,000 

8,200,000 

2,800,000 

3000000 

3,000000 

1,000,000 

800,000 

Works  at  Perache,  on  the  Saone,  etc. 

4,000,000 

2,000,000 

Minor  Works  for  Canals,  Draining,  etc. 

168,000,000 

68,900,000 
63,687,898 

122  687,898 

See  also  Table  IV. 
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IV.  — UPON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AT  PARIS. 


PUBLIC   WORKS. 

Estimated 
expense  of  the 
whole. 

Sums  spent 
between 
1804  and  1613. 

fr». 
38,000,000 

frs. 
19,500,000 

Abattoirs  (Slaughter-houses)    .... 
Market  and  Cellars  for  Wine  .... 
Market  and  Cellars  for  Corn    .... 
The  Great  Market  (Grande  Halle)    .    . 

13,600,000 
12,000,000 
800,000 
12,000,000 
8,600,000 

6,700,000 
4,000,000 
750,000 
2,600,000 
4,000,000 

Granaries  "  of  reserve  "   

8,000,000 

2,300,000 

Mills  and  Magazines  of  St.  Maur  .    .    . 
The  Bridge  of  Austerlitz      

8,000,000 
3,000,000 

1,000,000 
3,000,000 

The  Bridge  of  Arts     

900,000 

900,000 

The  Bridge  of  Jena     ....... 

6,200,000 

4,800,000 

16,000,000 

11,000,000 

Schools  (Lyc&s)      

6,000,000 

600,000 

2,500,000 

2,000,000 

2,500,000 

2,200,000 

Outlay  on  Archbishop's  Palace,  etc.     . 
Office  of  Foreign  Affairs  

2,500,000 
6,000,000 

2,500,000 
1,000,000 

Post-Office  (afterwards  Treasury)    .    . 

6,000,000 
20,000,000 

1,800,000 
1,000,000 

Temple  of  Glory  (Church  of  the  Magdalen) 
Palace  for  the  Corps  Legislatif     .    .    . 
The  Column  in  the  Place  Vendome  .    . 
The  Obelisk  of  Pont  Neuf  

8,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,500,000 
5,300,000 

2,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,500,000 
1,200,000 

9,000,000 

4,500,000 

Statues  on  the  Bridges  and  Squares 

1,500,000 
1,200,000 

600,000 
600,000 

Opening  of  new  Streets  and  Squares     . 
Botanical  Garden  (Jardin  des  Plautes) 
Exchange  (Bourse)     

4,000,000 
3,000,000 
6,000,000 

4,000,000 
800,000 
2,500,000 

212,900,000 

92,250,000 
10,171,000 

Total  outlay    

102,421,000 
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V.  — UPON  SEAPORTS. 


NAMES  OP  PORTS. 

Estimated 
expense  of  the 
whole. 

Sums  spent  upon 
them  between 
1804  and  1813. 

fn. 

fn. 
[  26  000  000 

Port  of  Antwerp      

18,000000 

6,600  000 

1  500000 

Port  of  Havre      

6300000 

4,500000 

142,700,000 

•1    3,600'000 

1  600000 

Port  of  St.  Valery  

200000 

600000 

1  100000 

480000 

Port  of  Cette  

900000 

Different  works  in  Ports  not  designated 

142,700,000 

70,130,000 
47,198,710 

Total  outlay    

117,828  710 
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VL— UPON  DIFFERENT  PUBLIC  WORKS. 


PUBLIC  WORKS. 

Estimated 
expense  of  the 
whole. 

Sums  spent  upon 
them  between 
1804  and  1813. 

frs. 
29,000,000 

frs. 
12,000,000 

30,000,000 

6,000,000 

Works  of  Napoleon-  Ville,  a  new  town  in 

12,500,000 

7,500,000 

For  rebuilding  Houses  and  Churches  in 
the  West     

1,800,000 

1,500,000 

3,600.000 

1,500.000 

6,000,000 

2,000,000 

Works  at  Napoleon  (Morbihan)    .    .    . 

1,500,000 
1,500,000 

1,100,000 
1,200.000 

1,200,000 

500,000 

87,100,000 

as,3oo,ooo 

115,808,550 

Total  outlay    

149  108,550 
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VII.  — UPON  THE  IMPERIAL  PALACES,  AND  EDIFICES 
APPERTAINING  TO   THE   CROWN. 


NAMES  OF  THE  PALACES,  ETC. 

Amount  of  the 
projected  im- 
provement, etc. 

Kxponsps  Hctu- 
ally  incurred 
between 
1804  and  1813 

The  Louvre  and  Musee  Napoleon      .     . 
The  Napoleon  Gallery  and  Church  .    . 
The  Tuileries  

frs. 
14,000,000 
36,000,000 
6  700  000 

frs. 
11,100,000 
10,300,000 
6,700  000 

Triumphal  Arch  in  the  Carrousel    .    . 
The  Palace  of  the  King  of  Rome      .     . 

1,400,000 
30,000,000 

6,eoo,ooo 

1,400,000 
2.500,000 
6  200,000 

Water  Machinery  at  Marly  

3,000,000 

2,450  000 

6,242,000' 

6,24*2,000 

4,366,000 

4,36(5,000 

Different  improvements  at   St.   Cloud, 

108,308,000 

60,258,000 
11  796  583 

Total  outlay    .    . 

62  054  583 

INDEX. 


INDEX. 


ABENSBERG,  manoeuvre  of,  iv.  146. 

Aboukir,  battle  of,  ii.  243. 

Alexander,  the  Emperor,  his  corre- 
spondence with  Napoleon  before  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz,  iv.  16 ;  his  want 
of  faith,  27  ;  his  interview  with  Na- 
poleon on  the  Niemen,  82;  rejects 
overtures  of  peace  from  Napoleon, 
200. 

Alexandria  taken,  ii.  223. 

Allied  sovereigns  enter  Paris,  iv.  166. 

Alps,  turning  of  the,  ii.  33. 

Amiens,  peace  of,  iii.  170;  conversation 
respecting  it,  192;  rupture  of,  223. 

Ancient  regime,  characterised,  i.  125. 

Antigallican,  the,  ludicrous  lies  of  the, 
vi.  253. 

Antommarchi,  Dr.,  arrival  at  St. 
Helena,  vi.  82;  conversation  with 
the  Emperor,  84. 

Arabs,  their  admiration  of  Napoleon, 
ii.  303. 

Archduke  Charles  takes  the  command 
of  the  Army  of  Italy,  ii.  123;  his 
letter  to  Napoleon,  136;  retreat  of, 
to  Bohemia,  iv.  24. 

Arcis,  action  of,  v.  156. 

Arcola,  the  exploit  of,  ii.  100. 

Army  of  Italy,  its  condition  on  the 
arrival  of  Napoleon  in  1796,  ii.  25. 

Arras,  atrocities  of  Lebon  at,  ii.  5. 

Aspern,  battle  of,  iv.  153. 

Austerlitz,  battle  of,  iv.  19. 

BAR-SUR-ACBK,  action  of,  v.  119. 
Barclay  de  Tolly  superseded  by  Kutu- 
sol,  iv.  241. 


Bassano,  battle  of,  ii.  76. 

Bastile,  destruction  of  the,  i.  105. 

Battles,  the  various  leading,  of  Napo- 
leon, characterised  by  the  Emperor, 
vi.  55. 

Bautzen,  battle  of,  v.  8. 

Beauharnais,  Eugene,  his  first  inter- 
view with  Napoleon,  ii.  23. 

Beaulieu  recalled,  and  succeeded  by 
Melas,  ii.  59. 

Belgium  lost  to  France,  v.  123. 

Belluno,  Duke  of,  disgrace  of,  v. 
134. 

Berezina,  passage  of  the,  v.  17. 

Bernadotte,  misconduct  of,  at  the 
battle  of  Jena,  iv.  50;  stigmatised, 
195;  joins  the  coalition  against  Na- 
poleon, v.  49. 

Bessieres,  Marshal,  death  of,  v.  60. 

Blucher,  Marshal,  Napoleon's  opinion 
of  him,  v.  49 ;  wounded,  139 ;  nar- 
row escape  of,  142. 

Bologna,  entered  by  Napoleon,  ii.  60 1 
ceded  to  the  Republic,  140. 

Bourbons,  their  restoration  the  great 
aim  with  the  Allies,  v.  137. 

Brienne,  battle  of,  v.  119. 

British  government  and  public  at  th* 
peace  of  Amiens,  state  of,  iii.  166. 

Brueys,  Admiral,  death  of,  ii.  244; 
Napoleon's  letter  to  his  widow, 
249. 

Brunswick,  Duke  of,  death  of,  iv.  50; 
his  treatment  by  Napoleon  justified, 
67. 

Buonaparte,  mode  of  spelling  the  name, 
i.  4. 
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Buonaparte  family,  account  of,  i.  2; 
their  settlement  in  Corsica,  3. 

——Charles,  account  of  him,  i.  5; 
death  of,  17. 

Giuseppe,  his  "  Comedy  of  the 

Widow,"  i.  2. 

—  Gregorio,  account  of,  i.  3,  8. 

— —  Jacopo,  his  "  sacking  of  Rome," 
i.  2. 

— —  Joseph  appointed  King  of  Spain, 
iv.  118;  arrives  in  Madrid,  122; 
quits  it,  112. 

— —  Letitia,  characterised  by  Napo- 
leon, i.  8;  calumnies  against  her, 
12. 

— —  Louis,  resigns  the  throne  of  Hol- 
land, iv.  179. 

Napoleon,  his  birth,  i.  2,  5 ;  his 

feelings  with  regard  to  ancient  de- 
scent, 5;  account  of  his  childhood, 
6,  7;  of  his  abode  at  Brienne,  11; 
his  intense  sensitiveness,  12;  his 
character  as  a  youth,  13,  14 ;  passes 
to  the  military  school  at  Paris,  16; 
is  appointed  lieutenant  in  the  regi- 
ment of  La  Fere,  17 ;  appointed  a 
captain  of  artillery,  18;  his  history 
of  Corsica,  19 ;  his  Letter  to  Matteo 
Buttafoco,  20;  his  knowledge  of 
civil  law,  21  (note) ;  his  remarks 
on  the  commencement  of  the  Revo- 
lution, 22,  23;  his  conduct  at  an 
outbreak  in  Corsica,  25;  his  adop- 
tion of  the  Revolution,  28;  his  re- 
fusal to  act  with  Paoli,  29  ;  his 
attachment  to  Paoli,  31;  his  diplo- 
macy at  Marseilles,  32;  ordered  to 
the  siege  of  Toulon,  ib.  ;  his  "sup- 
per at  Beaucaire,"  ib.;  his  opinion 
on  the  flight  to  Varennes,  193 ;  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  artillery 
at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  255;  sur- 
veys the  coasts  of  Provence,  269; 
denounced  to  the  Convention,  273; 
resigns  his  commission,  275;  returns 
to  Paris,  276;  quells  the  sections, 
ii.  17 ;  his  popularity  with  the 
National  Guards,  21;  his  marriage 
with  Josephine,  23;  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Army  of  Italy, 


24;  his  first  address  to  the  army,  27; 
his  plan  for  the  campaign,  28;  his 
risk    of    being    taken    prisoner   at 
Velaggio,    56;    the   question  as   to 
his  personal  courage,  65 ;  thwarted 
by  the  Directory,  134;   his  letter  to 
Prince  Charles,   135;    offers  made 
to  him  to  quit  the  service  of  the 
Republic,  140;  his  diplomacy,  146; 
his  reception  at  Geneva,  152;  his 
mediation  in  the  affairs  of  Switzer- 
land,  174;  his  return  to  Paris  in 
1797,  204;   his  address  to  the  Di- 
rectory, 205 ;  change  in  his  manner 
of   life,   206;  his  reception   by  the 
public,   ib.;  and  by  the  Directory, 
207;   accepts  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  England,  208 ;  his  opinions 
with  respect  to  the  death  of  Louis 
XVI.,  217;   sails  for  Egypt,   223; 
attacks  Alexandria,  ib. ;  his  strong 
will  and  its  consequences,  254 ;  takes 
part  in  the  Feast  of  the  Prophet, 
263;  did  not  become  a  convert  to 
Mahometanism,  265;  his  letters  to 
the  people  of  Palestine  and  Ghez- 
zar  Pacha,  274;  returns  from  Egypt 
to    France,   iii.    1 ;    his    return  to 
Fre"jus,   ib. ;   his  reception,   2  ;  en- 
tertained by  the  Directory,  11;  over- 
ture  to    him  from   Louis  XVIII., 
13;    invested  with  the    command 
of    the    troops  in  Paris,     16 ;   ad- 
dresses the  Council  of  Ancients,  17  ; 
appointed  one  of    the    Provisional 
Consuls,   31;  proclamation    to  the 
citizens,  ib.;  remarks  on  it,  33;  his 
objection  to  Sieyes'  theory  of  gov- 
ernment, 54  ;  nominated  First  Con- 
sul, 56 ;     his  installation    as  First 
Consul  at  the  Thuilleries,  57 ;    his 
order  of  the  day  on  the  death  of 
Washington,  58 ;  his  private  char- 
acter,   64;    his  horsemanship,   74; 
his   intellectual  qualities,   76 ;    his 
opinions  on  the  lists  of  notability, 
78;  on  the  Legion  of  Honour,  79; 
his   opinions   on    colonial   matters, 
97;  his  resolute  will,  105;  his  opin- 
ions   on    the    Concordat,   111 ;  his 
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fetter  to  the  King  of  England,  126; 
enters  Milan,  151;  returns  to  Paris, 
152  ;  attempt  to  assassinate  him  when 
First  Consul,  157;  his  encourage- 
ment of  arts  and  manufactures,  179 ; 
his  code,  182;  his  desire  for  peace 
with  England,  205;  his  interview 
with  Lord  Whitworth  in  1803,  214; 
his  active  preparations  for  a  war 
with  England,  in  1803,  231;  his 
account  of  the  execution  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghien,  279;  nominated 
Emperor,  287 ;  his  inauguration, 
ib. ;  sets  out  for  Boulogne,  288; 
visits  Mentz,  289 ;  returns  to  Paris, 
ib. ;  his  reception  of  Pope  Pius  VII., 
290;  his  coronation,  291;  crowned 
Emperor  at  Milan,  295 ;  his  popu- 
larity with  the  Italians,  ib.;  returns 
to  Paris,  297;  his  private  habits  and 
mode  of  life,  ib. ;  departs  for  the 
Rhine,  iv.  3 ;  his  reply  to  General 
Mack,  7;  his  address  to  the  Austrian 
generals,  9 ;  his  correspondence  with 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  15;  inter- 
view with  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
after  Austerlitz,  27;  illustration  of 
his  honourable  character,  35;  his 
reproof  to  Denon,  ib. ;  his  freedom 
fiotn  ostentation,  36;  arrives  at 
Jena,  45  ;  his  treatment  of  the  Tus- 
can prisoners,  51;  his  visit  to  Sans 
Souci,  54;  his  generosity  towards 
the  Prince  of  Hatzfeld,  56;  his 
mode  of  life  with  the  army,  60; 
institutes  the  continental  system, 
64;  his  treatment  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  67 ;  his  conduct  towards 
Poland,  68;  enters  Poland,  70;  his 
interview  with  Alexander  on  the 
Niemen,  81 ;  returns  to  France,  86 ; 
his  conduct  towards  Spain,  87;  visits 
Venice,  95;  his  letter  to  Murat,  97; 
receives  from  Charles  IV.  the  crown 
of  Spain,  116;  his  interview  with 
Alexander  at  Erfurt,  130;  his  con- 
versation with  Wieland,  135;  sets 
out  for  Spain,  138:  crosses  the  Rhine, 
14fi;  struck  by  a  spent  ball,  149; 
attempts  to  assassinate  him,  164; 


returns  to  Paris;  is  divorced  from 
Josephine,  167;  and  married  to 
Maria  Louisa,  177;  quits  Paris  on 
the  Russian  expedition,  198  ;  meets 
the  Austrian  and  Prussian  sover- 
eigns at  Dresden,  199;  his  treat- 
ment of  his  soldiers,  203;  his  reso- 
lution in  regard  to  the  Russian 
expedition,  223;  his  position  at 
Moscow  after  the  burning,  276; 
nearty  taken  by  Cossacks,  287 ;  sets 
out  for  Paris  from  Russia,  v.  30; 
his  passage  through  Warsaw,  ib. ; 
reaches  Paris,  ib.;  interview  with 
the  Pope  at  Fontainebleau,  46;  de- 
mands an  armistice  after  the  battle 
of  Leipsic,  91;  returns  to  France, 
93;  his  address  to  the  senate,  101; 
his  differences  with  the  senate  and 
legislative  body  on  the  subject  of 
peace,  104;  appoints  a  regency  and 
joins  his  army,  113;  refuses  an 
armistice,  123:  abdication  of,  173; 
addresses  the  army,  174:  renounces 
the  throne,  180;  attempts  to  poison 
himself,  183;  departs  for  Elba, 
187;  his  address  to  the  Old  Guard, 
ib.;  his  arrival  at  Elba,  193;  his 
pursuits  there,  ib.;  his  treatment, 
196;  sails  for  France,  202;  lands  at 
Cannes,  203;  his  progress  to  Paris, 
205;  his  reception  by  the  people, 
206;  his  proclamation,  arrival  at 
Paris,  217;  his  interview  with  Ben- 
jamin Constant,  221 ;  his  address  to 
the  Chambers,  235;  his  exertions  to 
reconstruct  the  arim',  240 ;  joins  the 
army  at  Avesne,  248;  proclamation 
to  the  troops,  ib.;  return  to  Paris 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  278; 
abdicates,  ib.;  his  interview  with 
Constant,  280;  his  letter  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  284;  goes  on  board 
the  Bellerophon,  285;  his  behaviour 
on  board,  287;  protests  against  his 
detention,  296;  sails  for  St.  Helena, 
298;  his  treatment  and  conduct  dur- 
ing the  voyage,  306 ;  begins  to  dic- 
tate the  campaigns  in  Italy,  307; 
lands  at  St.  Helena,  309 ;  his  recep- 
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tion  there,  vi.  1 ;  his  residence  at  Mr. 
Balcombe's,  ib.;  his  retrospect  of  his 
policy,  8 ;  his  view  of  his  position, 
11;  his  removal  to  Longwood,  12; 
occupation  there,  16;  description  of 
his  bed-chamber,  33 ;  his  reply  to  the 
declaratien  of  the  Allies,  39 ;  details 
of  the  monstrous  treatment  to  which 
he  was  subjected,  49 ;  his  bad  hand- 
writing, 63;  his  illness,  83;  his  last 
moments,  97;  his  death,  104;  his 
funeral,  107. 

Buonaparte,  Nicolo,  mention  of,  i.  3. 

Burgos,  tumults  at,  iv.  112. 

Burke,  Mr.,  his  conduct  in  relation  to 
the  French  Revolution,  i.  75. 


CABINET  of  steel,  discovery  of,  i.  189. 
Cairo  taken,  ii.  236 ;  description  of,  237. 
Caldiero,  battle  of,  ii.  97. 
Campaign  of  1814,  opened,  v.  112. 
Campo-Formio,  treaty  of,  ii.  154. 
Castiglione,  battle  of,  ii.  70. 
Champaubert,  action  of,  v.  129. 
Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  imprisons  his 

son  Ferdinand,  iv.  93;  abdicates,  96; 

visits  the  Emperor,  110 ;  abdicates  in 

favour  of  Napoleon,  116;  observation 

on  the  abdication,  117. 
Chateau-Thierry,  action  of,  v.  130. 
Chaumont,  treaty  of,  v.  145. 
Cherasco,  the  proclamation  of,  ii.  36. 
Cisalpine  Republic  formed,  ii.  171. 
Clarke,  General,  character  of,  ii.  144. 
Clergy  of  France,  their  position  in  the 

Revolution,  i.  141. 
Coalition  against  France,  the  first,  i. 

145;  second,  iii.  5;  third,  iv.  1. 
Code  Napoleon,  the,  iii.  182. 
Collection  of  paintings,    remarks  on, 

ii.  41. 
Colombier,  Mademoiselle  do,  the  first 

love  of  Napoleon,  i.  17. 
Colonial  agricultural  board,  Napoleon's 

opinions  on,  Hi.  97. 

Committee  of  Public  Safety,  its  ex- 
cesses, i.  225. 
Concordat,  discussion  respecting  the, 

iii.  Ill*  carried  into  effect,  173. 


Confederation  of  the  Champ-de-M*rs 
described,  i.  133. 

Constant,  Benjamin,  his  interview  with 
Napoleon,  iv.  221. 

Constitution  of  1814,  accepted  by  the 
French  people,  iv.  227. 

Consulship  for  life,  discussed  by  Napo- 
leon and  Counsellor  N ,  iii.  184; 

Lafayette's  letter  concerning  it,  197. 

"  Continental  system,"  the,  directed 
against  English  commerce,  consid- 
ered, iv.  65. 

Convention,  its  sittings  described,  i. 
197. 

Cordova  taken,  iv.  124. 

Corfu  taken  possession  of,  ii.  166. 

Corneille,  Racine,  and  Voltaire,  Napo- 
leon's opinion  of  them,  vi.  54. 

Corsica,  account  of,  i.  35 ;  Napoleon's 
suggestions  for  its  amelioration,  54. 

Council  of  Five  Hundred,  tumultuous 
sitting  of,  iii.  18. 

Couthon  characterised,  i.  233. 

Craonne,  battle  of,  v.  148. 

Crenztochan  surrenders  to  the  Allies, 
v.53. 


DAMANHOUR  taken,  ii.  224. 

Danton  characterised,  i.  176. 

Dantzic,  fall  of,  iv.  76. 

Davoust  defeats  Bagration,  iv.  214. 

Declaration  of  rights  published,  i.  113. 

Dego,  battle  of,  ii.  31. 

Democracy,  its  low-life  stigmatised, 
i.  196  (note). 

D'Enghien,  the  Duke,  his  trial  and 
execution,  iii.  269. 

D'Entraigues,  intrigues  of  the  Count, 
ii.  167. 

Directory,  the,  at  the  Luxembourg, 
ii.  178;  their  distribution  of  functions, 
ib.;  observations  on  their  govern- 
ment, 185 ;  their  reception  of  Napo- 
leon, 207 ;  dissolved,  iii.  19. 

Distress  of  the  country,  remarks  on, 
vi.  86. 

Dresden,  conference  at,  between  the 
sovereigns  of  France,  Austria,  and. 
Prussia,  iv.  198;  battle  of,  v.  72. 
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Dumouriez  characterised,  i.  156;  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Moselle,  180;  defection  of, 
214. 

Dupont,  General,  his  unsuccessful  cam- 
paign in  Spain,  iv.  125. 

Duroc,  death  of,  v.  60. 


ECKMUHL,  battle  of,  iv.  148. 

Egypt  and  the  Egyptians,  sketch  of, 
ii.  255. 

Eighteenth  of  Brumaire,  Revolution 
of,  iii.  1. 

Eighteenth  Fructidor,  the  affair  of,  ii. 
196. 

El  Arisch  taken,  ii.  272. 

Elba,  account  of,  v.  193;  the  return 
from  characterised,  214. 

Emigrants,  return  of  the,  iii.  43. 

Empire,  establishment  of  the,  iii.  282. 

England,  her  example  of  liberty,  i. 
69;  the  gratuitous  impertinence  of 
her  interference  with  the  French 
Revolution,  73;  preparations  in,  to 
meet  the  invasion  threatened  in  1803, 
iii.  213;  her  policy,  characterised 
by  the  Emperor,  vi.  59. 

English  character,  remarks  on,  by  the 
Emperor,  vi.  59. 

Erfurt,  the  interview  between  Alex- 
ander and  Napoleon  at,  iv.  130. 

Essling,  battle  of,  iv.  153. 

Eylau,  battle  of,  iv.  73. 


FAENZA  entered,  ii.  114. 

Fame  and  greatness,  of  progressive 
growth,  ii.  21. 

Ferdinand,  Prince  of  the  Asturias, 
imprisoned  by  his  father,  iv.  93 ;  char- 
acterised, ib. ;  betrays  his  advisers, 
ib. ;  becomes  king  by  his  father's 
abdication,  96;  his  arrival  at  Bay- 
onne,  105;  letter  of  his  intercepted, 
106;  returns  to  Spain  fromValencay, 
v.  96. 

Ferrara  ceded  to  the  Republic,  ii.  140. 

Feudal  system,  the,  characterised,  i.  57. 

Flesselles,  death  of,  i.  108. 

VOL.   VI. —  19 


Fort  St.  Bard,  the  passage  of,  iii .  140. 

Fox,  Mr.,  characterised,  iv.  39;  his 
difficult  position  on  acceding  to 
office,  40. 

France,  condition  of,  at  and  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  i.  103, 
112,  123. 

French  writers,  their  inadequate  treat- 
ment of  the  causes  of  the  French 
Revolution,  i.  79-82. 

the,  characterised,  i.  84. 

character,  criticised,  i.  154. 

Friedland,  battle  of,  iv.  78. 


GAZA  taken,  ii.  272. 

Generals,   the  French,   their  conduct 

towards  the  Emperor,  iv.  174. 
Genoa,  events  at,  ii.  168. 
George  III.  characterised,  in  relation 

to  the  French  Revolution,  i.  78. 
Georges,  Pichegru,  and  others,  the  con- 
spiracy of,  iii.  258;  their  execution, 

262. 
Girondists,  overthrow  of  the,  i.  216; 

their  execution,  227. 
Gracchus  BatxEuf,  his  conspiracy,  ii. 

183. 

Gradisca  taken,  ii.  129. 
Grenville,  Lord,  his  letter  to  Napoleoa, 

iii.  129. 
Grouchy,  Marshal,   his  imbecility  at 

the  battle  of  Waterloo,  v.  271. 


HAMBURGH  taken,  v.  57 ;  occupied  by 

Mortier,  iv.  66. 
Hatzfeld,  the  Prince  of,  his  generous 

treatment  by  Napoleon,  iv.  57. 
Hazlitt,  William,  his  reason  for  writ- 
ing the  life  of  Napoleon,  iii.  201. 
Heilsberg,  battle  of,  iv.  77. 
Hoche,  commencement  of  his  career, 

ii.  141;  death  of,  151. 
Hostilities  between  the  Revolutionist 

and  the  Allies,  commencement  of, 

i.  156. 
Hundred  Days,  proceedings  of  the,  T. 

218. 
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IBRAHIM  BEY  attacked  by  Napoleon, 
ii.  252. 

Imagination  and  reason  considered,  i. 
76. 

Infernal  machine,  history  of  this  at- 
tempt, iii.  154. 

Invasion  of  England,  preparations  for, 
iii.  229,  234;  remarks  on  the  futi- 
lity of,  242. 


JACOBINS,  the,  their  attack  on  the 
Brissotins,  in  March,  1793,  i.  210. 

Jaffa  taken,  ii.  273 ;  the  alleged  massa- 
cre and  poisoning  at,  278. 

Jena,  battle  of,  iv.  46. 

Josephine,  the  Empress,  account  of 
her  early  life,  ii.  23  (note) ;  court 
of,  iii.  62;  her  alarm  respecting  an 
hereditary  succession,  183;  divorce 
of,  iv.  167. 

Jnnot,  his  first  appearance  in  history, 
i.  269. 

KAMINSKOI  defeated  at  Pultusk,  iv. 

72. 
Kings  and  the  State,   their  relative 

position,  i.  191. 
Kle"ber,  General,  Napoleon's  letter  to, 

ii.  250;  appointed  to  the  command 

in  Egypt,  300;  assassinated,  301. 
Krasnoe,  battle  of,  v.  8. 
Kutusof,  supersedes  Barclay  de  Tolly, 

iv.  241 ;  death  of,  v.  54. 


LAFAYETTE  characterised,  i.  173;  his 
letter  concerning  the  consulship  for 
life,  iii.  197. 

La  Fere,  regiment  of,  broken  by  the 
Emperor,  i.  18. 

Laharpe,  General,  death  of,  ii.  40. 

Lannes,  Marshal,  death  of,  iv.  155. 

La  Vendee,  the  war  in,  commence- 
ment of,  i.  211. 

Lebon,  his  atrocities  at  Arras,  ii.  4. 

Leghorn  surprised  by  Murat,  ii.  62. 

Legislative  Assembly,  opening  of  the, 
i.  153 ;  characterised,  ib. 


Legitimacy,  spirit  and  principles  of, 
v.  98. 

Legion  of  Honour,  Napoleon's  opinions 
on,  iii.  79;  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Council  of  State,  ib. 

Leipsic,  battle  of,  v.  77. 

Leoben,  preliminary  treaty  of,  ii.  139. 

Ligny,  battle  of,  v.  241. 

Lodi,  the  exploit  of,  ii.  48. 

Lombardy  erected  into  a  kingdom,  iii. 
294. 

Lonato,  battle  of,  ii.  69. 

Longwood,  account  of,  vi.  16. 

Loretto  taken,  ii.  116. 

Lorri,  Ignatio,  mention  of,  i.  10 
(note). 

Louis  XVI.,  characterised,  i.  90; 
commencement  of  his  difficulties, 
92  ;  his  return  to  the  Assembly,  110 ; 
repairs  to  the  Assembly,  171 ;  im- 
prisonment of,  in  the  Temple,  175 ; 
his  attainder,  189;  his  trial,  197;  his 
death,  198. 

XVIII.,  his  overture  to  Napo- 
leon, iii.  13. 

Louvet,  his  attack  on  Robespierre,  i. 
184. 

Louvre,  the  pictures  collected  at  the, 
ii.  40. 

Lowe,  Sir  Hudson,  arrival  of  this 
person  at  St.  Helena,  vi.  25;  details 
of  his  outrages,  29. 

Luczissa,  battle  of  the,  5v.  219. 

Lutzen,  battle  of,  v.  55. 


MACK,  Marshal,  defeated  by  Napo- 
leon at  Ulm,  iv.  5. 

Madrid,  commotion  in,  on  the  entrance 
of  the  French  troops,  iv.  113;  in- 
surrection in,  115. 

Magdeburg,  surrender  of,  iv.  58. 

Malo-Jaroslavetz,  battle  of,  iv.  288. 

Malta  taken  by  the  French,  ii.  222. 

Mamelukes,  their  first  attack  on  the 
French,  ii.  226. 

Mammuccia,  Caterina,  Napoleon's 
character  of  her,  i.  10. 

Man,  Napoleon's  opinion  as  to  the 
natural  benevolence  of,  vi.  11. 
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Mandat,  death  of,  i.  169. 

Manifesto  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
i.  165;  characterised,  166. 

Manning,  Mr.,  his  interview  with  the 
Emperor  at  St.  Helena,  vi.  80 
(note). 

Mantua  invested,  ii.  58. 

Marengo,  the  battle  of,  characterised, 
iii.  126;  described,  138. 

Maria  Louisa  married  to  the  Emperor, 
iv.  176. 

Marie  Antoinette  characterised,  i.  90; 
execution  of,  227. 

Medina  del  Rio  Seco,  battle  of,  iv.  123. 

Menou,  General,  turns  Mahometan, 
ii.  266 ;  defeated  by  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie,  288. 

Milan,  proclamation  of,  ii.  50;  account 
of,  52  ;  citadel  of,  capitulation  of, 
63. 

Millesimo,  battle  of,  ii.  31. 

Mirabean,  his  attack  on  Louis  XVI.  at 
the  Jeu  de  Paume,  i.  94;  charac- 
terised, 145. 

Monatchy,  its  adaptation  to  human 
nature,  iii.  282. 

Moncey,  Marshal,  defeated  ill  Val- 
encia, iv.  124. 

Mondovi,  battle  of,  ii.  33. 

Montenotte,  battle  of,  ii.  30. 

Montereau,  action  of,  v.  131. 

Moore,  Sir  John,  his  retreat,  iv.  142. 

Moreau,  retreat  of,  ii.  90;  his  letters 
respecting  Pichegru,  198;  charac- 
terised, iii.  257  ;  stigmatised,  v.  72; 
death  of,  ib. 

Moscow,  the  retreat  of  the  Russians 
on,  iv.  255;'  burning  of,  265;  ob- 

[  serrations  on  that  event,  272; 
Napoleon's  account  of  it,  275;  the 
retreat  of  the  French  from,  291. 

Moskwa,  battle  of  the,  iv.  245. 

Mother  countries,  their  conduct  to 
their  colonies,  i.  38. 

Muireur,  Gen.,  assassinated,  ii.  227. 

Muller,  his  interview  with  Napoleon, 
iv.  137  (note). 

Murat,  Napoleon's  letter  to  him  in 
Spain,  iv.  97;  his  indiscreet  con- 
duct there,  112;  his  treachery  in 


Russia,  v.  32 ;   treason  of,  134 ;  de- 
feated in  Italy,  231, 


NANTES,  atrocities  of  Carrier  at,  ii.  5. 

Naples,  entrance  into,  of  the  Russians 
and  English,  iv.  30. 

Nafhmal  Assembly,  its  sittings  at  the 
Jeu  de  Paume,  i.  94;  dissolution  of 
the,  152. 

Convention,  meeting  of  the,  i.  184. 

Necker,  banishment  of,  i.  99;  charac- 
terised, 112. 

Nelson  blockades  Alexandria,  ii.  249. 

Neumarck,  battle  of,  ii.  132. 

Nieuburg,  surrender  of,  iv.  59. 

Nile,  battle  of  the,  ii.  239. 

Notabilities,  lists  of,  Napoleon's  opin- 
ions on,  iii.  80. 


O'MEARA,  altercation  between  him 
and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  vi.  78. 

Orteans-Egalite",  the  Duke  de,  charac- 
terised, i.  97. 


PAINE,    Tom,    his    Rights   of    Man, 

noticed,  i.  77. 
Palafox,  General,  his  answer  to  the 

summons    to   surrender  Saragossa, 

iv.  121. 
Paoli,  his  return  to  Corsica  in  1790,  i. 

23 ;  his  revolt  against  France,  29 ; 

criticism  on   his  conduct,   30;    his 

treatment  of  the  Buonaparte  family, 

31 ;  account  of,  41 ;  Napoleon's  letter 

to  him  in  1789,  55  (note). 
Papal  army  defeated  by  the  French, 

ii.  116. 

Paris,  fortification  of,  v.  245. 
Parties  in  France,   position  of,  after 

the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  i.  200. 
Paul   of  Russia,    his    admiration   of 

Napoleon,  iii.  165  ;  his  assassination, 

167. 

Pavia,  revolt  of,  ii.  52. 
Pichegru  replaced  by  Moreau  in  the 

command  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine, 

ii.  81;    public    declaration  of   his 
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treachery,  ii.   195;    death    of,  iii. 

256. 

Pitt,  Mr.,  characterised,  iv.  36. 
Pius  VI.,  death  of,  iii.  42. 
VII.,  his  visit  to  Paris  to  crown 

Napoleon,  iii.  289 ;  his  interview  with 

Napoleon  at  Fontainebieau,  v.  46; 

released,  110. 

Pleisswitz,  armistice  of,  v.  62. 
Poles,  their  feeling  towards  Napoleon, 

iv.  69. 

Popery,  observations  on,  iii.  113. 
Populace    of    France,  explanation  of 

their    revolutionary     excesses,     i. 

25. 

Popular  fury,  exposition  of,  i.  204. 
Population,  observations  on  the  true 

theory  of,  i.  51. 
Portugal,  war  declared  against,  by  the 

French,  iv.  91. 
Pradt,  Abbe",  his  account  of  Napoleon 

at  Warsaw,  v.  33. 

Press,  the,  the  great  organ  of  intellec- 
tual improvement  and  civilisation, 

i.  58,  61. 
Prince  of  the  Peace,  his  proclamation 

to  the  Spaniards,  iv.  88. 
Proclamation  of  Alexandria,  ii.  234. 
Provisional  consuls,  establishment  of, 

iii.  30;  their  first  sitting,  36;  their 

proceedings,  37. 
Prussia,  duplicity  of  its  government  at 

the  time  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz, 

iv.  28;  declares  war  against  France, 

v.  48. 

Pnltusk,  battle  of,  iv.  72. 
Pyramids,  first  sight  of,  by  the  French, 

ii.  228 ;  battle  of  the,  230. 
Pvrenees,  disasters  of  the  Army  of  the, 

"v.  156. 


RATISBON,  fight  of,  iv.  148. 

Reade,  Sir  Thomas,  conduct  of  this 
person,  vi.  49. 

Reformation,  the,  its  great  effect  on 
secular  liberty,  i.  73. 

Reign  of  terror,  the,  compared  with 
the  St.  Bartholomew,  i.  84;  com- 
mencement of  the,  178;  observa- 


tions upon  it,  ib.;  termination  of, 
245;  its  excesses  considered,  246. 

Religious  toleration  decreed  by  the 
Provisional  Consuls,  iii.  41. 

Revolution,  the  French,  outbreak  of, 
i.  56;  comments  on  its  origin  and 
progress,  ib.  et  seq. ;  its  gradual 
growth,  67;  its  excesses  accounted 
for,  83;  its  first  act,  100;  its  out- 
break, 107. 

Revolutionary  freaks,  mock-heroics 
stigmatised,  i.  185  ;  comments  on, 
ii.  211. 

Revolutionists,  the,  their  conduct  after 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  ii.  1. 

Rheims  occupied,  v.  153. 

Rivoli,  battle  of,  ii.  106. 

Robespierre,  his  attack  on  the  King,  i. 
191 ;  character  of  the  man,  192 ;  fall 
and  death  of,  243. 

Roland  characterised,  i.  156. 

Romagna  ceded  to  the  Republic,  ii. 
144. 

Rome,  hostility  of  the  court  of  Rome,  ii. 
218;  the  Republic  established  there, 
ib. ;  King  of  Rome,  birth  of  the,  iv. 
185. 

Rosetta  taken,  ii.  224. 

Roveredo,  battle  of,  ii.  75. 

Royalists,  their  proceedings  in  1797,  ii. 
189. 

Royalty,  its  inevitable  feeling  towards 
revolution,  5.  145. 

Russia  declares  war  against  France, 
iv.  190;  the  expedition  into,  obser- 
vations on,  191. 

Russians,  their  bigoted  hatred  of  the 
French,  iv.  235. 


SAN  GIORGIO,  battle  of,  ii.  79* 

Saorgio,  retreat  of,  i.  272. 

Saragossa,  siege  of,  iv.  126. 

Sardinia,  peace  with,  in  1796,  ii.  37. 

Savary,  his  interview  with  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz,  iv.  16. 

Schonbrunn,  peace  of,  iv.  162. 

Schwartzenberg,  Prince,  accident  at 
the  fe~te  given  by,  on  the  Emperor'* 
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marriage   with    Maria   Louisa,  iv. 

178;  wounded,  r.  141. 
Seamen,  French  and  English,  discrimi- 
nated, ii.  245. 
Second  of    September,  massacres  of 

the,  i.  177. 

Sections,  the  quelling  of  the,  ii.  1. 
Sidney  Smith,  Sir,  his  treatment  in 

the"  Temple,    ii.    220;    sketch    of, 

288. 
Sieyes,    Abbe1,  characterised,   iii.   8; 

his  theory  of  government,  50. 
Smolensk,  battle  of,  iv.  230 ;  burning 

of,  ib. 
Soissons  taken  by  the  Prussians,  v. 

143. 
Soldiers,  the  French,  their  devotion 

to  Napoleon,  ii.  289. 
Spandau  surrenders  to  the  Allies,  v. 

53. 
State  ceremonies,  Napoleon's  remarks 

on,  vi.  62. 
States-General,  the,  meeting   of,    in 

1789,  i.  92. 

Stengel,  General,  death  of,  ii.  34. 
St.    Bartholomew,    the,    account   of, 

from  Sully,  i.  84. 

St.  Bernard,  crossing  of  the,  iii.  138. 
St.  Cloud,  the  consular  court  of,  iii. 

66 ;  evenings  at,  described,  75. 
St.  Domingo,  affairs  of,  iii.  97. 
St.  Helena,  the    imperial    establish- 
ment at,  vi.  15. 

St.  Jean  d'Acre,  siege  of,  ii.  288. 
St.  Just,  his  attack  on  the  King,  i.  190; 

characterised,  233. 
Success,  how  attainable,  i.  274. 
Syria,  entrance  of  the  French,  into,  ii. 

253;  campaign  of,  269. 


TAGLIAMENTO,  battle  of  the,  ii.  127. 

Talleyrand  displaced,  iv.  145. 

Tamerlane  and  Ghengiskhan,  Napo- 
leon's opinion  about  their  armies, 
vi.  5. 

Tarwis,  contest  at,  55.  129. 

Theodore,  King  of  Corsica,  notice  of, 
i.  40. 

Thorn  surrenders  to  the  Allies,  iv.  452. 


Thuilleries,  attack  on  the,  in  August, 

1792,  i.  168. 
Tiers-Etat,   denunciation   of,  by  the 

nobles,  i.  67. 
Tilsit,  peace  of,  iv.  84. 
Toby  the  Malay,  Napoleon's  kindness 

to  him,  vi.  11. 
Toledo,  tumults  at,  iv.  112. 
Tolentino,  treaty  of,  ii.  112. 
Toulon,  surrender  of,  to  the  English, 

i.  32;  taking  of,  from  the  English, 

254. 
Tuscany  erected  into  a  kingdom,  iii. 

152. 
Twentieth  of  June,  1792,  proceedings 

of,  i.  160. 
Tyrol,  war  in  the,  iv.  158. 

ULM,  evacuation  of,  iv.  7. 


VALMT,  battle  of,  i.  182. 
Valteline,  the  affairs  of,  ii.  171. 
Vandamme's  corps  destroyed  by  the 

Allies,  v.  75. 

Varennes,  the  flight  to,  i.  148. 
Vaubois,    division    reprimanded    by 

Napoleon,  ii.  94. 
Vauchamps,  action  of,  v.  129. 
Venice,  sketch  of,  ii.  156 ;  war  de- 
clared against,  163;  ceded  to  the 

Republic,  140. 
Vergniaud,  his  attack  on  Louis  XVI., 

J.  163. 

Verona,  insurrection  of,  ii.  161. 
Versailles,  proceedings  of  the  court 

at,  in  October,  1789,  i.  127. 
Vicenza,  battle  of,  ii.  94. 
Vienna  entered  by  the  French,  iv.  12; 

capitulation  of,  152. 
Vitry,  retreat  on,  v.  154. 


WAORAM,  battle  of,  iv.  157. 
Walcheren,  expedition  to,  iv.  161. 
War,  advocacy  of,  as  a  principle,  by 

the  Tory  writers,  iv.  92. 
War  of  Great  Britain  with  France  in 

1803  characterised,  iii.  126. 
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Warsaw  fortified  by  the  French,  iv. 

71. 
Washington,  General,  death  of,  iii. 

58. 
Waterloo,  battle  of,  v.  259  ;  criticised 

by  the  Emperor,  vi.  73 ;  observations 

on  the,  by  the  Emperor,  56. 
Wellington,  Duke  of,  characterised  by 

the  Emperor,  vi.  75. 
Westphalia,  kingdom  of,  created,  ir. 

67. 


Whitworth,  Lord,  his  interview  with 

Napoleon  in  1803,  iii.  214. 
Wittgenstein  succeeds  Kutusof,  v.  54; 

wounded,  14L 
Wright,    Captain,   death   of,  in   the 

Temple,  iii.  264. 


XERXES  and  Darius,  Napoleon's  opin- 
ion as  to  their  armies,  vi.  5. 
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